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Tbit Guide presents a sequence of suggestions* guidelines* 
procaduraa and activities meant to halp an individual co— unity 
action program hire* train and nock successfully with subpro- 
fessionals serving as neighborhood workers* It points out the 
aajor activities which the experience of a variety of training 
pxegrmas suggests are essential to successful agency and staff 
preparation* recruitment and selection of the workers* and to 
planning and laplamentlng training and follow-through* Because 
the Guide is available to programs located in varied settings 
in different parts of ths country* it is not a rigid step-by-step 
blueprint of what each agency should do* However* the typical 
problems of planning* timing* staffing* selection and training 
which have appeared again and again are raised and suggestions 
for their avoidance or solution given* based on the experiences 
of agency and training staffs* 

Host of these problems are common to all such projects* but 
the solutions to them will differ , from agency to agency* Hethods 
and content which may help agencies avoid some of the pitfalls 
are suggested* but each program must fill in its own details and 
decide upon its own relationship to the issues raised* This 
Guide is not meant to be a panacea* 

A great many community action programs suffer because the 
timing of training grants forces agencies to Involve themselves 
in "instant efforts" to develop training— without sufficient 
preparation* Time for planning and initial work with the staff 
as a group is of the essence * Most programs don*t begin to 
plan until their application for funds to hire and train neighborhood 
workers has been assured* This atocst always results in a rush 
to obtain space* decide upon a trainer* and the like* allowing 
time to resolve only the simplest housekeeping questions necessary 
to begin recruitment* selection* and training* Lost is the opportunity 
to give serious consideration to staff views and resources* to 
meet as a group and develop a job description for the neighborhood 
workers which represents a meshing of the community 1 s needs* 
agency *s program* leadership* staffing* and potential and needs 
of the trainees* Planning the training program with a raal 
understanding of the wide range of possibilities for developing 
effective subprofessional staff is also negatively affected* 

Sufficient time in which to think through the curriculum and 
obtain the neceesary resources is often not available* 

If it is at all possible* agencies are urged not to wait 
until their funds for training are assured before they begin their 
planning* even though in some cases the funds will not come through* 
Another possibility* used by some agencies* has been to obtain a 
special planning grant which pays for the initial Intensive planning 
work and staff involvement* 
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The sequence of the major sections of the Guide may be 
accepted In the order presented or the order may be changed* 
There Is a logic to the sequence which may or may not be 
appropriate for your agency and staff* Perhaps you have hired 
subprofessionals before and have already thought through with 
the staff , and experienced, such generalisations as "who he is," 
"how he relates to the professionals," "which of his strengths 
seem to integrate best with your concept of his work," "how he 
may affect the program*" If so, you may not need to Include 
very much of this content in your preparatory discussions with 
staff and trainer* You may be able to proceed to planning the 
curriculum without initial intensive work with the staff on 
hiring and training indigenous workers* Our assumption in 
developing the sequence is that subprofessionals have not been 
hired or trained before by your agency or, if they have, that 
the program left room for improvement in a number of areas- - 
not all of them related only to the content of the training 
curriculum* 

The content cf the Guide is as follows: "The Preparation 

of Agency Staff for the Employment, Training and Supervision 
of Subprofessionals" provides the foundation for all of the 
steps which follow in developing an effective training program* 

An overview is given of the typical problems of CAAs which 
experience indicates has hindered the success of subprofessionals 
working in community action agencies* Possible solutions 
developed in the process of careful, initial staff planning 
and reassessment of agency goals are suggested. Integration 
of the new subprofessionals into the staff, the Importance of 
professional attitudes, the qualities of effective trainers 
and supervisors are among the concerns described* 

The second section, "The Neighborhood Worker" describes 
the indigenous subprofessional as seen by a variety of training 
programs which have worked with him* He is considered in the 
role of neighborhood worker and the conflicts of that role for 
him and his associates are discussed* A variety of possible 
role models which relate to agency function and policy are 
described* 

The recruitment and selection process is described next* 

Its practical relationship to the basic philosophy of the Guide 
is noted* 

"Planning the Training Program" outlines a basic curriculum 
for training the neighborhood worker* It also discusses the 
process of planning, assignment of administrative responsibility, 
and notes who might be chosen to participate in training* 
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The section on ''Training Activities" suggests specific 
activities and teaching techniques which may be used In training 
the neighborhood worker* It Is hoped that each trainer will 
develop his own, additional techniques* This section also relates 
the kinds of learning which subprofessionals need to the development 
of specific teaching activities* Models and schedules for training 
are described* 

The Sourcebook for Neighborhood Workers which accompanies 
this Guide Is a series of textbook- like materials providing 
"how- to-do- It," "how- to- find- It," and "how- It- works" Information 
for trainees* It Is written to be used during training and, when 
needed, as a resource for the subprofessionals while on the job* 

It Is not meant to take the place of live consultants, field 
trips, experiential learning, group Interaction, or discussion* 

It should not be allowed to turn the training program Into a 
process which Is little more than "read the section on consumer 
economics from pages 10 through 25 and we will discuss It 
tomorrow*" The material Is meant to be useful and Important 
when Integrated Into a basic and flexible training experience 
using many methods and resources Including discussion and role 
playing* 

We have written this Guide In an effort to focus, at one 
level, on the central Issues Involved In training subprofessionals 
and, at another, on suggestions which will help each agency, 
staff, trainer, and supervisor apply these findings In a 
practical and specific manner most suited to their Individual 
situation* Training programs do not exist In a vacuum; the most 
perfect program on paper can be subverted If these key Issues 
have not been confronted and used* We hope that the questions 
we have asked, the suggestions we have made, and the examples 
we have drawn from actual training programs will help you avoid 
some of the pitfalls and develop, out of your own needs, 
circumstances, and talents, not only effective training, but 
dynamic and successful neighborhood workers* 

Part II of this Guide Is an annotated bibliography on 
subprofessionals which Illustrates how subprofessionals are 
trained and used In different fields* 
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THE PREPARATION OF AGENCY STAFF FOR THE EMPLOYMENT, 
TRAINING AND SUPERVISION OF SUBPROFESSIONALS 



The integration of subprofessional and professional staff 
Into an effective conn-nity action team requires a careful 
analysis of the professional and political environment, goals, 
structure, and procedures of the employing agency* While the 
characteristics of the employing agency are fixed along some of 
the above dimensions, there remain a number of options that, If 
taken, can enhance the Integration of the subprofessionals Into 
the agency team* This section of the guide will consider the 
following: 

A* The gestalt of the typical community action agency (CAA); 

B< The problem of Integrating the staff ; 

C* Problem resolution; 

D* Trainers and supervisors of subprofessionals $ 

E* Supervisory techniques; 

F* Other typical problems; 

G* Continued In-service training* 

It Is anticipated that some of the points In this section 
will stimulate the reader to Identify potential problems and 
to use available resources to cope with them as a means of 
welding a strong professional- subprofessional team to combat 
poverty* 

A* The Gestalt of the Typical CAA 

In communities across the country, CAAs have been carrying 
the major responsibility for the Implementation of the anti- 
poverty effort* These agencies have had to develop program and 
structure from the guidelines set up by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity* Each community Is at a different level of develop- 
ment In its efforts to cope with the problems of poverty within 
its jurisdiction* Some have had CAAs operating for almost 
three years, others have only recently established a local 
anti-poverty effort* Each of the CAAs, however, has had to 
evolve Its program by reconciling the national guidelines 
developed by 0E0 with the particular characteristics of poverty 
In Its local community* Despite the uniqueness of each CAA, 
there are a number of generalisations that are relevant to them 
all* For some CAAs, these general statements will merely point 
out that the process they have come through was not unique; 
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for others the statements will serve to Illustrate some of 
the problems they will soon face* In any case, these problems 
serve to define the environment Into which Indigenous subpro- 
fessional neighborhood workers are being Introduced* 

The War on Poverty was declared In 1964 In an atmosphere 
of high hope* The general public felt that poverty could be 
solved In short order* And, having no real knowledge of the 
problem, tended to believe the propaganda that was a part of 
the program's beginnings* The poor, on the other hand, were 
much more cautious* Their expectations had to be raised as 
a result of their long exposure to disappointment* Three 
years later, the public's realisation that poverty Is not a 
problem that lends Itself to quick and easy solutions has 
begun to develop* As a result, the anti-poverty effort Is the 
focal point of controversy about whether to escalate the effort, 
deescalate the program, or seek entirely new Instrumentalities 
to reach the national goal that was established In 1964* Thus, 
subprofessionals are being asked to join a program that Is the 
subject of both national and local debate* 

The CAA represents an effort to establish a local agency 
that has vertical ties with the national office of 0E0 and 
horlsontal ties with the service agencies, the local political 
structure, and with the poor* As a result, the CAA serves a 
number of masters* For funding. It must design programs that 
0E0 will approve. It must gain the effective cooperation of 
many local service agencies. It must survive In the context 
of the local political machinery, and It must organize and 
respond to the expectations of the poor* This situation can 
result In program goals that are unclear at best and contra- 
dict cry at worst * Subprofessionals are being asked to work 
In this confusing and frustrating context* 

In a number of CAAs, two functions have been Identified 
as primary: winning the cooperation and respect of traditional 
health, welfare, legal and educational Institutions In order 
to encourage the development of new and more effective services 
for the people In poverty areas; and winning the cooperation 
and respect of the Individuals and groups In the target area 
so that they can be organized for collective social, economic 
and political action* 

In their efforts to achieve these two primary goals, many 
CAAs have found themselves In a cross-fire of criticism* On 
one side, this fire comes from the agencies whose cooperation 
the CAAs are seeking* From the other. It comes from the poor 
people the CAA has been organizing, but who are In conflict 
with the traditional agencies* Professional employees of the 
CAAs have found the dual roles dictated by the two loyalties 
an extremely difficult exercise In wearing two hats at the same 
time* Subprofessionals are being asked to wear the same two hats* 
Thus far, most CAAs have not been able to establish clear 
guidelines that will serve as a frame of reference for their staff 
as It attempts to Implement the two primary goals* 
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At newly created agencies dedicated to change * the CAAs 
are not bound by the traditions of the past that so often make 
It difficult for social and other human- service agencies to 
promote or accept change* CAAs are typically created by hiring 
a few key staff* They expand gradually as new programs are 
funded* CAA staff are recruited from existing agencies* from 
universities and colleges* among Peace Corp returnees* and from 
labor unions* private Industry* the civil rights movement* and 
law firms* Each of these sources contributes Its own traditions 
to what ultimately becomes the CAA* 

Because of the lack of an overriding tradition* CAAs 
can be problem- focused rather than tied to the traditions of 
the past* The lack of tradition also can mean the lack of 
precedents* As a result* many decisions about both policy 
and everyday operations have to be made without referring to 
precedent* In some CAAs* this factor has resulted In long 
delays In the decision-making process and to mutually contra- 
dictory decisions being made about the same Issue* This lack 
of tradition can make It extremely difficult for any new staff 
member to "learn the ropes*" This Is particularly true for 
subprofessionals* who normally have no relevant occupational 
Identity to fall back on as a source of security* 

By virtue of the way they are usually created* CAAs are 
typically a collection of professionals from very divergent 
backgrounds* For many of them* participation in an anti-poverty 
program represents a sharp contrast between the professional 
roles they formerly played and the professional roles they are 
expected to play In the CAA* Staff members are generally new 
to each other because of the wide variety of recruiting sources* 

As a result of their newness to each other and their lack of 
experience with the roles they are expected to play* professionals 
sometimes adopt a defensive posture and are unable to professionally 
analyse their own work* A typical posture Is for a professional 
to hide his uncertainty about his own role In the agency by 
claiming that he and only he understands the poor* He may use 
the language of the poor and spend more time being critical of 
his colleagues than he spends doing his own job* Where such a 
dysfunctional situation exists* subprofessionals will find It 
difficult to establish their own roles In relation to professionals* 

New CAAs normally go through a period of relative administra- 
tive chaos as they seek to establish themselves as organisations* 
Changes In personnel* policies* nonpayment of salaries* arbitrary 
salary levels* and constant changes In procedures are typical of 
the new CAA* Professionals often express sarcasm about the state 
of flux within which they are attempting to function* Subpro- 
fessionals coming Into such a setting will find the chaos much 
more difficult to cope with because of the cumulative effect of 
the disappointments and frustrations of their lives* The 
subprofessional 1 s reaction to the confusion and the professional^ 
sarcasm may well enhance subprofessional cynicism* 
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CAAs typically operate In an atmosphere of crisis* At 
tines the demands of a political situation will cause a CAA 
to drop ongoing programs to cope with an emergency* In recent 
years » GAAs have had to operate a number of such crash summer 
programs* Recreation programs* job finding programs* and other 
devices designed to prevent unrest In large urban centers have 
all been operated by GAAs* with little time available for 
planning* Professionals In many CAAs take pride In their 
ability to respond to demands for "Instant program"; In many 
Instances* operating crash programs removes the responsibility 
for quality from the professional's shoulders* The Involvement 
of subprofessionals In poorly planned crash operations can also 
result In cynicism* It Is not unusual* as a result of parti- 
cipating In a crash program* for the subprofessional to conclude 
that all the professionals really care about Is pleasing their 
superiors and collecting their pay* The subprofessional Is 
usually able to evaluate a program's Impact on his community; 
he Is not likely to be committed to an agency that continually 
operates low-quality crash programs* 

B* The Problem of Integrating Staff 

A number of factors contribute to the difficulty of 
effectively Integrating subprofessionals Into the CAAs that 
are not a result of the organisational characteristics of CAAs* 

If the CAAs were traditional social welfare* educational* or 
other human-service agencies* there would remain problems that 
are Inherent In an effort to Introduce Indigenous subprofessionals 
Into a professional setting* 

As the use of subprofessionals has spread among programs 
dealing with the poor* one of the Implicit and* In some cases* 
explicit assumptions has been that the professionals who have 
previously provided direct services have failed In their efforts* 
In some cases professionals have responded defensively to this 
assertion* In other cases* the professionals have decided to 
give the subprofessional a chance and to stand back and watch 
him fall* 

Some trainers argue that the self-image of the Indigenous 
person Is so low that the temptation to exaggerate the natural 
abilities of the trainees Is extremely difficult to resist* 

They may then find themselves telling the trainees that their 
poverty-filled background has provided them with the capacity 
of providing more appropriate services than the middle-class 
professionals with whom they will be working* In such cases* 
subprofessionals will tend to be glib about the problems that 
they are attempting to deal with* Professionals will tend to 
hopw ihat the subprofessionals will fall so that professional 
practice will be vindicated* 
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The eubprofessional end the prefeeelonal normelly cone 
fvon different socio-economic circumstances* As a result, each 
will have to adjust to the other* The subprofessional mist 
learn to cope with the professional world In which he will be 
working* His socio-economic background and his psychological 
make-up give him a variety of coping mechanisms or devices* 

He can be very dependent— relying on the therapeutic instinct 
of many professionals to tolerate dependency as a means of 
establishing relationships* He can immediately identify with 
the professional as a means of flattering the professional *• 
image of himself* He can be hostile as a way of challenging 
the professional to be the person who breaks down this poor, 
alienated person 1 s hostility to the larger society* Often 
in an attempt to reach the hostile subprofessional, the 
professional will over-comp ensate for the deprivations suffered 
by the subprofessional in the past* The subprofessional can then 
demand that the professional accommodate to him because "I’m 
poor and you are here to help me*” 

Many subprofessionals will refuse to commit themselves to 
the CAA or to their own development as a means of guarding 
against the possibility of failure* They will try to protect 
their self-image by always leaving themselves the possibility 
of saying ”1 could have done it if 1 had really wanted to*” 

The background of the subprofessional may make it difficult 
for him to trust the professional* His past experience may have 
convinced him that professionals are people to be manipulated 
and ”conned*” A person who has grown up in a family whose 
very existence has depended on the ability of family members to 
manipulate social workers, public housing officials, or other 
representatives of the larger society, can hardly be expected 
to immediately give up those skills that have helped him to 
survive* 

It may be a long time before the subprofessional will 
begin to see that his new work environment demands new coping 
skills* It is conceivable, however, that the new situation in 
which the subprofessional finds himself is so structured and 
”operatlonallsed” that his old skills, slightly modified, will 
serve him very well in the CAA* This is particularly true if 
he finds that the professionals rely on these same skills, 
though modified and sugar-coated, to survive in the environment 
of the CAA* 

The realities >f our society make it quite probable that 
the professional will come from what is broadly defined as the 
middle class* There is an excellent chance that he will be of 
a racial group different from the subprofessional* tinder these 
circumstances professionals have been known to project their 
fears about not being accepted by less advantaged people onto the 
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subprofessional* Given these and other more orthodox fears , 
some professionals tend to be punitive as a means of defending 
themselves against the poor, others feel so guilty and unsure 
of themselves that they aren't able to demand responsible 
practice from the subprofessional « 

The professional must adjust to the Introduction of "those 
people" Into the Inner structure of his work-a-day world* He 
will be on the same staff with people whose socio-economic 
group has been known to him only as patients or clients* He 
may rely on his natural coping mechanisms for dealing with 
people who are "different*" He may become authoritarian as a 
means of maintaining social and professional distance* He may 
be permissive as a means of avoiding unpleasantness* He may 
seek a professional-client relationship as a means of reestablishing 
the one type of relationship with "those people" with which he 
is comfortable* He may become a "buddy" Instead of a colleague 
as a means of making peace with the differences caused by 
socio-economic, racial, or educational backgrounds* 

One of the characteristics of professionals Is that they 
are reluctant to admit that the tasks over which they have had 
jurisdiction can be performed by someone with less training* 

In a number of CAAs, the professional staff have had to deal 
with their own reluctance to structure a role for the subpro- 
fessional and restructure their own roles* Success In this area 
has been uneven across the country* The difference between 
the subprofessional roles seems to depend on the actual motiva- 
tion behind the initial reluctance of the professionals * In 
those instances where the professionals genuinely felt that 
the subprofessionals couldn't handle the functions suggested 
by CAA administration, the results of demonstration projects 
In other cities, evaluative research, and small-scale trials 
within the CAA, convinced them of the capabilities of the 
subprofessionals* In those Instances where the reluctance of 
the professionals was based on their own need to cling to 
subprofessional tasks as a means of avoiding professional 
responsibility, the CAA administration was unable to convince 
them to really experiment with the use of subprofessionals 
with open minds* In these CAAs the subprofessionals were never 
allowed to develop to their fullest potential* 

C* Problem Resolution 



The problems discussed under "The Gestalt of the Typical 
CAA" and "The Problem" do not exist In all CAAs* Where they 
do exist, subprof esslonals will have a difficult time making 
an effective contribution to the CAA program* The administration 
of a CAA that does have some of the problems which have been 
discussed can seek to solve the agency's problems on two levels: 

1* Problems that result from a lack of clear policy 
statements or from the natural chaos of an evolving 
administrative structure can be solved by making explicit 
policy decisions and by relieving administrative log- jams; 

o 

ERIC 
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2* Problems that result from the Inherent difficulties 

Involved In Integrating the functions of subprofessionals 
and professionals require the creation of an agency 
atmosphere In which both professionals and subpro- 
fessionals are willing to experiment and learn from 
the mistakes that will Inevitably occur* 

Since policy and administrative Issues are normally resolved 
at a higher level of the CAA’s hierarchy than the Interpersonal 
and emotional Issues that are related to the agency’s atmosphere* 
and since the atmosphere of an agency Is often Influenced by 
decisions on policy and administration* It seems appropriate 
first to review the policy and administrative Issues previously 
Identified and to point up possible directions In which solutions 
can be sought* 

High Hopes of General Public and Rising Expectations of the Poor 

This problem creates a situation that Is far from the 
realities of poverty* The CAA should make It clear to the entire 
community that Its programs will not solve poverty overnight* 

The agency should use every means available to emphasize to Its 
professional and subprofessional staff* the target population* 
the city council* and to the general public the true dimensions 
of the task ahead* While optimistic propaganda may have served 
a valuable purpose In helping the program to be bom, at this 
point It serves to place unrealistic expectations on the staff 
of the CM* These expectations have provided the atmosphere 
In which the program 1 s critics can feel free to call for massive 
changes In the character of a program that hasn’t been given a 
chance to demonstrate Its potential* 

The CAA Serves Many Masters 

The very nature of the task that the CAAs are charged with 
requires that It establish effective relationships with a number 
of autonomous agencies* the city and county governments* the poor* 
and with national OEO* Each of these relationships opens up 
new possibilities for the CAA to mount effective programs* Each 
of these relations also places limitations on the autonomy 
of the CAA* Any organization that enters Into agreements with 
other organizations has to give up something in order to get 
the other organizations to contribute to the agreement* This 
principle of organizational exchange holds true even when an 
agency purchases a service from another agency* The purchasing 
agency may make no commitments other than to pay for the services 
delivered* but that commitment is enough to limit funds that 
the purchasing agency can commit elsewhere* All staff should 
understand that the CAA Is not autonomous and that there are 
effective limits to what is possible for It to do at any given time* 
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Clear, concise program goals should be written along with time 
tables and any other pertinent information that will help the 
staff of the CAA know where it is headed* Staff should know 
and understand the reasons for the constraints under which they 
are operating* Clearly, the professionals should have this 
information so that they may function as professionals; the 
nature of the constraints should determine whether or not the 
subprofessional staff will be able to make constructive use 
of the information* 

The Service and Social Action Functions 



No tangible evidence has been presented as to whether 
the social action and service functions are compatible within 
the framework of a CAA* Little hard data has been presented 
which measures the Impact of the service function on the social 
action function and vice versa* The impact on the staff members 
who have been asked to Implement both functions at the same 
time has been reported a number of times** The confusion that 
has resulted from the dual roles has either caused subprofessionals 
to be ineffective in both, or to select one of the roles and 
focus all their energy on the comfortable role* If the CAA 
administration assumes that the two functions are not incompatible 
within the framework of the CAA, then it should consider the 
following alternatives to training the subprofessionals to 
play both roles at the same time: 

1* Dividing the roles into two separate jobs and hiring 
two distinct groups of indigenous people to be trained 
to perform the two functions; 

2* Dividing the training and role assignments along a 
temporal dimension, with the trainees first being 
trained to accomplish social action tasks, then 
assigned to social action roles* Later they can be 
trained to make referrals to service agencies and 
to help poor people negotiate the bureaucracies of 
the community *s service delivery systems with their 
subsequent assignment being In that role; 



*Denham, William, Naomi Felsenfeld, and Walter L* Walker; The 
Neighborhood Worker: A New Resource for Community Change 
(Monograph) Institute for Youth Studies, Howard University, 

Washington, D.C*, 1966, pp* 18-20; and Brager, George "The 
Indigenous Worker: A New Approach to the Social Worker 
Technician" Social Work, 10:2, April, 1965* 
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3* Attempting to provide clear , explicit practice guidelines 
for the subprof esslonal that will prevent him from 
being confused and will allow him to negotiate the 
thin mldd leg round between overemphasis of either role* 

in deciding which of the above training and utilisation 
models are appropriate for a given CAA, such factors as the 
characteristics of the local poverty problem, the focus of the 
CAA, the available training resources, and the available funds 
for subprofessional staff should all be considered* 

Newness of the Staff to the CAA and to Their Roles 

In-service training for all levels of staff Is an effective 
means of giving the staff the tools that are required for 
effective participation In the CAA program* The assumption 
should not be made that the previous backgrounds of the staff 
members have automatically prepared them for effective partici- 
pation In the anti-poverty effort* While all levels of staff 
are selected for the training, experience, and attitudes that 
they bring to the job, effective teamwork requires that their 
efforts be coordinated toward the agency's goals* In-service 
training can serve as a means of giving the staff a common 
frame of reference within which to function* This Investment 
of the CAA's resources will go a long way toward helping the 
professional staff clarify Its own role* This clarification 
should make the professionals much more capable of working with 
the subprofessional staff* 

Administrative Chaos 

As the CAA develops Into a functioning organization, 
administrative procedures will be developed* It Is necessary 
that these procedures be- well developed* It Is Important that 
these procedures be kept compatible with the programatlc 
functions they are designed to support* Too often administrative 
procedures become vested with a life and an Importance of their 
own and* as a result* begin to hamper the development of program * 
This becomes crucial where subprofessionals are concerned* The 
effective Introduction of a new category of worker into a 
functioning agency requires that the agency make a significant 
administrative commitment to the newcomers* When these newcomers 
had formerly been known to the professional and administrative 
stnff only as clients, this administrative concern becomes 
paramount* Organizational support systems such as payroll, 
personnel, and maintenance must be alert and committed to 
facilitating the newcomers 1 Integration Into the agency with 
a minimum of confusion, uncertainty, etc* The subprofessionals 
should be paid promptly* Provision for workspace, lounge space, 
the hanging of coats, etc*, should be made well In advance of 
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the arrival of the subprof esaionals. Administrative comnltment 
can be extremely difficult to demonstrate when support system 
personnel are not ’'tuned into” the agency's commitment to the 
subprofessionals* Efficient bureaucratic functioning has often 
support staff with a trained incapacity to respond to 
the different needs that subprofessionals bring to the CAA* 
bis problem has to be faced by the agency executive and he 
bas to provide the executive sanction required for the support 
staff to make the needed changes* 



The Atmosphere of Crisis 

It has been noted that the CAA has to respond to crises* 

To reduce the cynicism among subprofessionals as they see the 
agency drop programs and commit its resources to crash programs, 
it would be wise to limit the extent to which these shifts have 
direct impact on tasks the subprofessionals are committed to on 
an ongoing basis* Wherever possible the commitment of a subpro- 
fessional to a task should be respected and he should be allowed 
to finish it before he is shifted to a crisis situation* To 
the extent that this is possible, the comnltment of the subpro- 
fessional to his assigned tasks will be strengthened* 

Once the policy and administrative Issues are resolved 
as much as possible, the question of the agency atmosphere and 
the willingness of professionals to work with subprofessionals 
requires attention* If the professional staff can live with 
the administrative and policy decisions in effect in the CAA, 
then they can provide a substantial input into defining the 
AA*s expectations of both the professional and the subprofessional 
staff* The professional staff should be Involved in developing 
the subprof esslonal's job description as well as providing 
suggestions for the form, method, and content of the training 
program* This Involvement means a substantial investment of 
the CAA tf time and resources, but the understandings reached 
will pay substantial dividends in the future* 

Where the professionals are Involved from the beginning, 

® Professional commitment is created* The professionals feel 
obligated to cooperate with a project to which they have given 
form and substance* The professional peer group tends to reinforce 
this commitment when an individual professional or a small group 
of professionals indicated an unwillingness to work with the 
subprofessionals in a manner consistent with the agreements 
reached by the staff as a whole* 
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The administration must also be prepared to enforce the 
decisions reached with regard to the utilization and training of 
the subprofessionals* This means that the supervisory and 
executive staff must establish an effective feedback mechanism 
in order to monitor the progress of the subprofessionals* When 
circumstances arise in which the progress of the subprofessionals 
is hampered by the resistances of the professionals* the 
administrative and supervisory staff must be prepared to make 
judgments and enforce them in order to allow the subprofessionals 
to make their most effective contribution to the CAAs program* 

The administration should do all in its power to reward openness 
and objectivity on the part of the professional staff* 

Professionals should be encouraged to express their feelings rather 
than to supress them* Those unable to woxk with subprofessionals 
should not be forced to* but should be transferred to another 
department If it is at all possible* 

D. Trainers and Supervisors of Subprofessionals 

The trainers and the supervisors of the subprofessionals 
are crucial to the process of integration that must occur if 
subprofessionals are to be effective members of the team* 

Who are the professionals who can play these crucial roles? 

What kinds of skills and knowledge do they need in order to be 
effective? What should be their relationship to the rest of 
the professional staff? Should the trainers be members of the 
staff of an outside training agency or should they be members 
of the staff of the CAA? The appropriate answer to each of 
these questions lies in the characteristics of the CAA* the 
available resources* and the judgment of the CAA staff* The 
following paragraphs are Intended only to suggest one possible 
set of criteria for selection and one possible model for the 
utilization of a trainer of subprofessionals* 

The Trainers 



It is important that the training personnel be well grounded 
in the appropriate professional discipline* (Which disciplines 
depend on what the subprofessionals are being trained to do*) 

They should not be newly-trained practitioners who are still 
involved in finding their own professional identity* On the 
other hand* professionals with rigid concepts of how tasks 
should be accomplished probably will not be able to modify 
techniques in order to take advantage of the strengths of the 
subprofessionals* The trainer should have tried out the 
traditional methods of service in order to see both their 
strengths and their inadequacies* He must have the ability 
to look rationally at traditional professional practices and 
suggest changes that are based on his commitment to improving 
practice* His commitment must not be to the criticism or enhancement 
of his or any other profession* 
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The training task requires that the trainer be able to 
have empathy with and act as a consultant to the professionals 
who are working with or supervising subprofcsslonals* At the 
same time* he must be able to have empathy with and play a 
number of roles in relation to the subprofessionals he is 
training* He must be a teacher who helps the trainees to look 
for the skills that will help them perform as subprofessionals* 

He must be a colleague of the trainees who, along with them, 
is willing to admit that he doesn't know all the answers* He 
must be an enabler who helps the trainees to look critically 
at the society in which they live, the agency in which they 
work, the training program itself, the functioning of their 
colleagues, and their own functioning* 

The trainer must have the ability to accept people vrfiose 
value system differs from his own on a colleague basis rather 
than a$ clients* This means that he must be ready to emphasise 
the strengths of the trainees and to view their weaknesses as 
job- related rather than personal problems* He must be ready 
to accept the personal problems of a subprofessional worker as 
no more and no less his concern than the personal problems of 
a professional worker* He must value the perceptions of the 
subprofessional as being on a parity with those of professionals 
who are somewhat removed from the problems under consideration* 

The trainer must believe that the poor have potential for growth 

and development* He must demand that each subprofessional work 

to the limit of his capacity* He must be able to evaluate his 

own practice to be certain that his expectations of the subprofessionals 

are based on fact and professional judgment rather than on 

stereotypes* 

The training of subprofessionals requires that the trainer 
be secure enough in himself and in the validity of the training 
goals so that he can represent reality to the trainees* He must 
not underestimate the trainees 1 capacity to face reality* There 
must be no efforts to protect the trainees from the harsh realities 
of their status, the real problems associated with helping other 
human beings, or the problems Inherent in CAAs* 

Differences in learning styles must be respected in any 
training program* The trainer must be able to evaluate his own 
practice as it relates to the learning styles of the trainees* 

He must continually be able to reject the authoritarian position 
as being "the only way you can handle these people*" He will 
be under constant pressure from the trainees to adopt the 
authoritarian posture because it is the teaching model that they 
are most familiar with* Yet he must remember that the school 
experiences of his trainees have probably failed to prepare them 
to function in a manner consistent with their inherent potential 
and that the ultimate goal of the training program is to prepare 
the trainees to think for themselves* 
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Supervlsors 

In many ways the supervisor Is the key professional from 
whom the subprofessional learns* It Is from his supervisor that 
the trainee learns the practical demands that are a part of being 
a member of the CAA’s staff* The supervisor communicates the 
value system of the agency to the subprofessional* He helps the 
subprofessional to cope with the "culture" of the CAA; to deal 
with both the formal and Informal networks of communication within 
the agency; and to understand the explicit and Implicit prerogatives 
that belong to the various categories of agency employees* Many 
of the skills that the subprofessional masters will be taught 
In a tutorial fashion by the supervisor* The central Importance 
of the supervisor 1 s role requires that careful consideration be 
given to the selection, orientation, and everyday functioning 
of these professionals* 

The qualities of a good supervisor are similar to those 
that are desirable In a trainer* There are some additional 
qualities that are Important for the supervisor to have* The 
supervisor should be a member of the operational staff of the 
department of the CAA that Is utilising the subprof esslona Is* 

How the potential supervisor Is perceived by his colleagues Is 
an Important consideration for or against selection* Candidates 
who are seen by their colleagues as effective practloners 
tend to lend organisational prestige to the activities within 
the agency that they participate In*. Supervisors whose partici- 
pation In their agency 1 s activities Is seen as positive, creative, 
and sound, will draw the support of their colleagues to almost any 
new activity they are Identified with* If, on the other hand, 
the potential supervisor is seen by his colleagues as a complainer 
whose skills were Inadequate for the tasks to which he had been 
assigned previously, then his participation in the effort to 
utilise subprofessionals may serve to doom the effort prematurely 
In the minds of the other professional staff* 

The selection of supervisors should proceed under the 
assumption that Ideal supervisors will be extremely difficult 
to find In sufficient numbers* This being the case, some thought 
should be given to the relative Importance of the qualities 
sought for in an effective supervisor of indigenous subprofessionals* 
The following is a ranking of these qualities in descending order 
of Importance: 

1* Professional competence In the program area In which 
he Is assigned; 

2* Ability to Individualize and to look objectively at 
poor people; 
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3* Freedom from rigidity with regard to traditional 
professional practice; 

4* Commitment to Improvement of service; 

5* Substantial practical experience; 

6. Absence of guilt about his middle-class status; 

7. A commitment to rational scientific Inquiry* 

The supply of qualified candidates for the role of supervisor 
will determine the extent to which the CAA will be able to utilize 
supervisors who rank high on all or most of the criteria* The 
ultimate success of the program will depend heavily on the 
ability of the CAA to find highly qualified supervisors In 
sufficient numbers* The Issue of quality should be paramount 
In the CAA's early training efforts so that If a program Is 
unable to obtain an adequate number of sufficiently qualified 
supervisors It should either reduce the number of trainees or 
Increase the supervisory workloads and the amount of time each 
supervisor has for working with subprofessionals* 

Once the supervisors are selected, they should be thoroughly 
oriented to the philosophy and the details of the training program 
through which the subprofessionals are moving* In those CAAs 
where on-the-job training (OJT) Is concurrent with classroom 
training, the supervisors should attend the training sessions 
regularly* They should feel free to make contributions to the 
content of the class sessions, and should not feel reluctant 
to contradict any statements that a trainer may make that are not 
consistent with the reality of the CAA's program* The supervisors 
and the trainers should have regular meetings so that the inputs 
Into the subprofessional's training can be effectively coordinated* 

The role of supervisor In a program that utilizes subprofessionals 
Is a complex and demanding one* There are at least six components 
of the role that require some discussion In relation to subpro- 
fessionals: 

1* The supervisor as a teacher * His function Is to Impart 
knowledge and practical techniques to the trainees* The 
supervisor usually works from the specifics of a 
particular task to the development of generalised 
principles that will govern the subprofessional's 
practice In similar situations* 

2* The supervisor as a role model * He presents the 

subprofessional with a model of work- related behavior 
that the subprofessional may Imitate, Identify with, 
or reject as being totally unsuitable* 
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• The supervisor as an agent of referral * In the course 
of working together, the trainee may feel free to ask 
the supervisor for either help or advice on a problem 
that is outside the scope of the supervisor-worker 
relationship* In these instances , the supervisor 
can be most helpful by making an appropriate and 
effective referral of the trainee to other sources 
of help* 

4* The supervisor as a co-worker * The supervisor from 

time to time should work alongside the subprofessional* 
This serves to establish the usefulness and dignity 
of the tasks assigned to the subprofessional* It also 
helps the supervisor to empathize with the subprofessional 
as he tackles new and sometimes difficult tasks* 

5* The supervisor as an interpreter of the role of 

subprof esslonals to other agency staff * The Intro- 
duction of subprofessionals Into an agency often 
results In a certain level of organizational stress* 

If the supervisor commands the professional respect 
of his colleagues, he can explain the program and the 
demands It makes on the organization In terms of the 
policy Implications, organizational pay-off, and 
positive effect on the quality of the program of the 
CM* 

6* The supervisor as a boss and an evaluator * The 

subprofessional will have to learn to cope with the 
demands of a boss* The trainee must learn to follow 
directions, show responsibility, relate to authority, 
and submit his work for evaluation* In order to help 
the subprofessional meet these requirements, the 
supervisor must make consistent demands on the 
subprofessional* In a discussion to follow, more 
attention will be given to supervisory techniques* 

Each of these roles will be a part of the dally life of 
the supervisor* He must be alert against any tendency to function 
as the trainee* s therapist* It might be quite evident to the 
supervisor that the trainee requires casework or psychotherapy* 
However, the supervisor must understand that while some under- 
standing of the emotional stresses and strains which are a part 
of the subprofessional's life is helpful to the supervisory 
relationship, the supervisory process should be task-oriented 
and related only to the subprofessional's ability to perform 
on the job* 
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E* Supervisory Technigucc 

The supervisor of subprofessionals faces a tremendous task* 

He must select those tasks for the subprofessional that will* 
at the same time* serve the program goals of the CAA and further 
the subprofessional *s learning* He has to teach the subprofessional 
what he has to know in order to accomplish the task* He must 
support the subprofessional as he tries new and unfamiliar tasks* 

The supervisor must evaluate the trainee 1 s efforts and he must 
be prepared to re-teach those portions of the task that the 
trainees did not perform up to expectation* All of this he must 
do while either carrying out that part of his own job that Is 
related to providing services to the target population or 
exercising supervisory control over other professional staff 
who are providing service* 

Selecting appropriate tasks for the subprofessional requires 
that the supervisor analyze the strengths and weaknesses of 
the subprofessional In terms of his readiness to coup let e the 
task* This means that the supervisor must know what level of 
skill and knowledge Is required to complete the task* as well as 
whether or not the trainee has the requisite skills and knowledge* 

The supervisor must consider the relevancy of the task to both 
the educational objectives of his relationship with the subpro- 
fessional and to the CAA<s program* He must consider the possible 
Impact of success or failure on both the subprofessional *s 
training goals and the operations of the CAA* His consideration 
of these factors should lead him to select tasks that will 
challenge but not defeat the subprofessional and that will serve 
to make the subprofessional a contributing member of the CAA , s 
work force* 

Care must be taken by the supervisor to see that the 
subprofessional does not find himself continually repeating a 
task he has mastered merely because the task Is important* or 
because he and the rest of the staff find It more comfortable for 
the subprof esslonal to do It* It Is the supervisors responsibility 
to ensure that the subprofessional *s work assignments steadily 
progress from the simple to the more complex* from the easy to 
the more difficult* and from the comfortable to the more uncomfortable* 
until the subprofessional has covered the full range of tasks 
called for In his job description* 

When assigning tasks to subprofessionals* the supervisor 
should explain at least the following points to ensure that 
the subprof esslonal has a real chance for success: 

1* What must be done ? The task must be clearly specified 
so that the subprofessional can understand the goal 
toward which he must work* 
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2# How must it be done ? The procedures for completing 
the task shoudl be specified. Including the range of 
acceptable Initiative that the subprofessional may 
use In completing each step of the process* 

What equipment or materials are needed to complete 
the task 7 The subprofessional should be helped to 
decide for himself what he will need to complete a 
job* The Immediate task of the supervisor Is to 
help the subprofessional understand that any worker 
has to know what tools he will require to complete 
the job* 

4* Where and how can the subprofesslon&l get the necessary 
equipment and materials ? This Is particularly Important 
in larger CAAs where the location and securing 
of resources Involves an ability to function within 
a bureaucratic system* 

5* What level of performance Is expected ? The supervisor 

must make clear his expectations so that the subprofessional 
can have a realistic Idea of what "success" is* This 
knowledge Is Important If the subprofessional Is to 
learn how to evaluate his own work as he proceeds* 

6* How much time Is appropriate for the completion of 

the task ? This is another dimension of the supervisor's 
expectations that the subprofessional should be clear 
about* 

7* How much help or direction can the subprofessional 
expect while he Is working on his assigned task ? 

The subprofessional should c insider the supervisor as 
another organisational resource and he should have an 
accurate Idea of its availability* Vague assurances 
that the supervisor's door is always open are seldom 
helpful to beginning professionals or subprofessionals* 

8* What is the relationship of this particular task 
to the over-all program of the CAA ? How much 
priority does tills task have over the other demands 
that may be made on the subprofessional? The subpro- 
fessional should be helped to understand the value of 
the task to which he is assigned in relation to his 
colleague 8 8 roles and the CAA program as a whole* 

Once the subprofessional has begun the task to which he Is 
assigned, the supervisor's role shifts a bit* He now should 
seek to provide appropriate support for the subprofessional* 

This support depends very largely on two factors: procedural 
agreements that he has reached with the subprofessional, and 
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hls own ability to control his anxiety about the subprofesslonal's 
performance* If It is at all possible, the supervisor should 
honor prior agreements with the subprofessional and not casually 
"drop in" on him if they have agreed that the subprofessional 
could complete the task independently* On the other hand. If 
the supervisor has promised more active support, he should 
deliver It* 

When the subprof ecslonal has completed the assignment, 
he will have an idea of how well he did If the supervisor did a 
good job of outlining the assignment originally* What the 
subprofessional needs Is a confirmation or denial of his self- 
evaluation and help In improving his performance the next time 
he Is given the same or a similar task* It Is at this point 
that many supervisors of subprof er ionals are tempted to say 
that they did well when they actually didn't* This Is usually 
done either to avoid a confrontation with all of the potential 
discomfort evaluation may produce for both the trainees and the 
supervisor, or because the supervisor really doesn't expect 
very much from the trainee and is willing to accept poor work* 

In these situations the trainee Is not likely to be fooled! 

He has an estimate of how well he has done and he may come to 
one of two conclusions; that he Is Immune to criticism because 
his supervisor pities or Is afraid of him, or that the program 
Is a farce and that all everyone Is doing Is putting In time 
and drawing a salary* The supervisor must demand Increasingly 
higher performance from the trainee* He must let the trainee 
know that the CM will not accept second class work and that 
the trainee should not allow himself to be satisfied with it, 
either* 

The supervisory model has two dimensions: time and method* 

Regularly scheduled conferences are an integral part of the culture 
of some CAAs* The supervisor should meet regularly with his 
workers to discuss their progress toward their operational goals* 
The frequency and the duration of these conferences should be 
determined by the needs of the worker as perceived by both the 
supervisor and the trainee* An effective practice Is for both 
parties to keep time clear, and for the time to be used unless 
both parties agree that a conference Is not appropriate at that 
time* 



Supervision should be both technical and administrative* 
The trainee should have only one person to answer to In the CAA 
wherever possible* Two modes of supervision are currently 
being used: group supervision and one-to-one supervision* 

Agency practice varies as to which mode of supervision is 
appropriate* There are advantages and disadvantages in both* 
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Group supervision provides the workers with an opportunity 
to learn from the supervisor and from each other In a structured 
situation* The group can provide support for each trainee as 
he struggles to learn* Often, fellow trainees serve to 
facilitate comminication between the supervisor and a worker* 

The group can serve as a check on a supervisor's tendency 
to negate the realities within which the trainees are functioning* 

A peer group can apply sanctions to those members who are not 
performing up to their capacities* As the subprofessionals begin 
to function In the agency, they will find that they are performing 
a unique set of functions* These functions, along with their 
status and socio-economic background, will tend to set them apart 
from the rest of the agency staff* Group supervision will 
provide them with a reference group that will serve to strengthen 
their Identity as subprofessionals* Finally, the supervisor 
can use the group for teaching and reteachlng of skills In a 
more economical fashion, since he will not have to repeat himself 
with each trainee* 

There are some disadvantages to group supervision* Members 
of the group who learn rapidly are often held In check by the 
pace of the group's learning* Groups can make scapegoats of 
those members who don't meet the group's approval* Some aides 
will be unable to discuss openly their private problems In 
front of their peers* The group may be able to overwhelm the 
supervisor by its numbers and unity, producing a possible 
distortion of the realities of both the working situation and 
the supervisor-worker relationship* In general, the group 
situation Is more threatening to the supervisor and may cause 
him unnecessarily to Initiate power struggles between himself 
and the group* 

Individual supervision may be more appropriate because of 
the supervisor-worker ratio and the strengths and weaknesses 
of the supervisors* Certainly Individual conferences provide 
a clear opportunity to focus more directly on a subprofessional's 
particular problems* The trainee may be more ready to accept 
help when It Is not offered In front of his peers* The conferences 
can be more nearly tailored to an Individual trainee's learning 
style* 

On the other hand, the subprofessional may be so intimidated 
by the power of the supervisor that he will be unable to function 
In the one-to-one situation* In the Individual conference method 
there are fewer checks on both the trainee's and the supervisor's 
perception of reality* There are only two opinions available In 
the room and In case of disagreement, the supervisor's opinion 
will usually prevail* Each trainee Is clearly limited by the 
one-to-one situation In the opportunities available to him to 
learn from the mistakes of his peers* 
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The decision as to the optimum supervisory mode should be 
made with the relative advantages and disadvantages of each 
method clearly in mind* This should be a rational decision 
based on an examination of the factors discussed above and 
other factors related to the operation of the CM* 

F. Other Typical Problems 

The utilization of subprofessionals produces problems that 
are not normally subject to policy in an agency staffed by 
professionals* These examples should serve to alert a CAA 
preparing to hire subprofessionals to the types of problems 
that can develop* 

1* S hould Subprofess ionals be included in social events 
that other staff members participate in ? CAAs tend 
to produce a culture of their own* The difficult 
and stress-producing nature of the tasks makes it 
almost inevitable that the staff begin to associate 
with each other on a social basis* This social life 
can Include the subprofessionals only if the staff 
accepts one ground rule* The social conduct of both 
the professional and subprofessional staff members 
should not be used as a basis for evaluating the 
staff members 1 ability to perform on the job * While 
professionals share relatively consistent ideas of 
what appropriate conduct at a party is for themselves , 
they must guard against a tendency to judge the 
behavior of the subprofessionals by the same standards* 
Subprofessionals also may tend to misinterpret the 
behavior of professionals in social situations and, 
as a result, may carry these misconceptions back to 
the agency framework* If the social behavior of 
people from one subculture is used by the members of 
another subgroup to make judgments about work performance, 
only bitterness a&d dysfunctional organizational 
behavior can result* 

2* What happens when a subprofessional is arrested by the 
police ? The backgrounds of the subprofessionals 
make it a reasonable possibility that they will be 
arrested while they are employees of the CAA* 

Resulting publicity has to have a negative impact on 
the CAA*s image* Should the CAA withhold judgment 
and continue to employ the subprofessional until he 
is proven guilty in a court of law? Should the CAA 
Inmedlately terminate the subprofessional? One agency, 
when faced with this problem, suspended the employee 
immediately and agreed to allow him to return to work 
and to give him all of his back pay if he were freed 
by the court* There was a seven-months delay between 
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the arrest and the trial* During this period the 
agency could not fill the subprofessional's budget 
slot because It had agreed to pay his back pay If he 
was freed* By the same token, the subprofessional 
In the case was deprived of his Income when he needed 
It most* Other agencies have held the subprofessional 
employees to the same standard that was In force for 
professional employees , Ignoring that the subprofessionals 
lived In neighborhoods where the police did not hesitate 
to arrest residents on the slightest provocation* The 
question Is difficult and the answer selected will, not 
be perfect* What Is Indicated, however. Is that the 
CAA should anticipate the possibility and consider what 
Its policy will be before the first subprofessional 
or professional Is arrested* 

3* Loans between professional and subprof esslonal staff * 
Although the subprofessional may be earning an adequate 
salary, this does not erase the effects of a long 
history of unemployment or underemployment* Old bills, 
the purchase of long-desired appliances, or a request 
for assistance from a neighbor or relative may Impel 
the subprofesslonal to borrow money* The CAA should 
recognise the reality of these situations and provide 
a credit resource for CAA employees* By establishing 
an Impersonal Institutionalised source of credit, 
the CAA will be able to require that no money be loaned 
between professionals and subprof esslona Is* This Is 
Important because experience has shown that some 
professionals, after lending money to subprofessionals 
under their supervision, have tended to take a punitive 
attitude toward the subprofessional when the loan 
was not repayed* Professionals have also been known 
to borrow money from subprofessionals and to delay 
repayment* In these situations some of the subprofessionals 
were afraid to ask for their money for fear of reprisals* 
While the lending of money Is a personal Issue between 
the parties Involved, the Issue ceases to be personal 
when performance on the job Is Influenced* 

4* The subprofesslonal wants to move out of the target area * 
Many subprofessionals are hired because they live In 
the target area and have an Intimate knowledge of 
poverty* Yet it Is quite possible that after a few 
months of successful employment and regular pay 
checks, the subprofesslonal wants to find better housing 
outside of the area* If he Implements this desire 
does he become less useful to the CAA? Does he begin 
to lose touch with the poor? Can the CAA justify requiring 
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that a person continue to rear his children In a slum 
If that person can afford to move out? This question 
resolves Itself to one of values* It Is Important, 
therefore, that the CAA communicate Its position 
on this Issue to the applicant before he becomes 
a part of the staff* By doing this, the CAA leaves 
the decision to each applicant, where It rightfully 
belongs* 

C* Continued In-Service Training 

The integration of subprofessionals Into a CAA requires 
that the agency make a substantial commitment to In-service 
training* This training commitment can take the form of regular 
staff meetings In which program Issues Instead of administrative 
issues are discussed* It can take the form of after-hours seminars 
for which the subprofessionals are compensated, or It could 
take the form of monthly one-day retreats* This effort Is vital 
to the success of the CAA is program for a number of reasons* 

CAAs experience an above-average amount of staff turnover* If 
this turnover Is not caused by resignations or other terminations 
of employment. It Is caused by rapid expansions in programs that. 

In turn, result In Internal transfers, promotions, etc* The CAA 
cannot afford to assume that every person who takes over a new 
role can do so without any additional training* This Is particularly 
true for subprof esslonals* 

As new programs are developed, the relevant staff should be 
trained so that they have a full command of the goals, methods, 
and roles that are vital to the success of the new programs* The 
staff should have a structured opportunity to review the new 
program In the light of their experience in past programs* The 
subprofessionals should have a chance to discuss the program 
In terms of their special knowledge of the target area* 

The national focus on the problems of poverty has caused 
many social scientists and social researchers to study poverty 
In an effort to understand Its dynamic and structural aspects* 

While these Investigators are not turning up formulas for the 
solution of poverty, they are providing insight lm.o areas In 
which practitioners have navigated without charts for many years* 

The organisational routine and administrative problems of CAA 
can cause Its staff members to be so buried In programs that 
they don ( t have time to read the research that either confirms 
or denies the wisdom of their program conceptions* A deliberate 
attempt to provide time, within the context of the CAA mission, 
for all levels of staff to join In a search for truth will pay 
dividends in program conception, organisational integration, staff 
morale, and staff competence* 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD WORKER* 



Who Is the person your agency will be training as a 
neighborhood worker? This section gives an overview of the 
neighborhood worker , drawing on the observations of community 
action agencies which have employed and trained them. The 
worker is described as trainee , supervisee, and subprof esalonal 
team member on the CAA staff. 

Much has been written about the culture of poverty and the 
job performance and styles of Individuals who have experienced 
poverty. In addition, study by observation has been done with 
some groups already selected and trained for work at a subpro- 
fessional level.** Descriptions of the subprofessionals ' 
styles of learning have been noted. Their manner of relating 
to members of the community and to the staff have been reported. 
Their effect upon the agency, one another, and the community 
have been assessed by demonstration community action training 
projects for subprofessional neighborhood workers. 

Drawing on the reports of these experimental demonstration 
programs this section Is organised around the following questions: 

Does the indigenous subprofessional have skills and 

a life style which are not usually attributes of most 
professionals and which are of value to the program? 

If so, can these be protected and developed? 



*The term neighborhood worker Is used interchangeably with 
neighborhood aide In the Guide and Sourcebook . This subprofessional 
has also been given other titles. Sometimes this is due to the 
focus or style preference of a particular program; sometimes other 
titles are fouhd where programs have succeeded In developing a 
job progression with more advanced and specialised roles. In most 
community action programs the subprofessional serves as a bridge 
between the professional staff and the community. In the role 
of two-way liaison. His duties may be those of a specialist 
or of a generalist. They may Include one or a mixture of the 
functions of extending agency services to the community, obtaining 
Information from the community, or community organization. 

^Observation must be distinguished from true research. One 
promising research project. Incomplete at the time of this 
writing, is being carried on by the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine, Community Psychiatry Project of Lincoln Hospital, 

Bronx, N.Y. , funded by the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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What generalizations have been formed about the 

limitations of Indigenous subprofessionals which 
affect their work negatively? Can these be changed 
through training and administrative procedures 
without harming them or their effectiveness? 

Do subprofessionals have learning styles which are 

Identifiable and to which training and supervision 
can be attuned? 

Do subprofessionals, once hired and working, tend to 

change their attitudes toward their neighbors? 

What seems to affect this? 

What tendencies toward role conflict— who am 1— what 

should 1 represent— appear repeatedly? Have some new 
approaches to working In the community helped ameliorate 
role confusion on the part of the neighborhood worker? 

Skills and Life Style 

Does the indigenous subprofessional have skills and a life style 
which are not usually attributes of most professionals and which 
are of value to the program? If so, how can these be protected 
and developed ? 

Of the culture of poverty, Allison Davis, of the University 
of Chicago, has written:* 

The underprivileged worker lives In a different 
economic and social environment from that In which 
the skilled and the middle class workers live. 

Therefore, the behavior that he learns, the habits 
that are stimulated and maintained by his cultural 
group, are different also. The Individuals of 
these different socioeconomic statuses and cultures 
are reacting to different realistic situations and 
psychological drives. Therefore their value and 
their goals are different. 

The Lincoln Hospital Training Manual of the Community 
Psychiatry Project of Albert Einstein College of Medicine lists 
some of the themes which dominate low Income culture.** 

•• .Security vs. status 

•• .Pragmatism and antl-lntellectuallsm 



* Allison Davis, The Motivation of the Underprivileged Worker , in 
William P. White, Editor, Industry and Society . McGraw Hill, 1946. 

* *Training Manual 1 . Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Services, 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 1967. 
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• • • Powerlessness, the unpredictable world, and fate 

•••Alienation, anger and the underdog 

•••Cooperation, gregariousness, equalltarianlsm 
and humor 

•••Authority and informality not In contradiction 

•••Person centered, particularism 

•••Physicallsm, masculinity and health 

•••Traditionalism and prejudice 

•••Excitement, action, luck, and the consumer orientation 

•••Non joiners 

•••Special significance of stable female-based households. 

The focal concern of low- income culture (in an urban 
setting) can be characterized as involving family and 
kinship stress, neighboring, restrictive participation 
and voluntary association, preference for the familiar, 
anti-intellectuality, authoritarianism, intolerance, 
pessimism- Insecurity, cynicism, extra-punltlveness, 
toughness, and consumption stress. 

It Is Important to look In more detail at the workers' 
strengths as they relate to the job, training, and the agency. 

* Y 

The staff of the Institute for Youth Studies at Howard 
University compiled a list of characteristics of their subpro- 
fessional trainees.* 1YS chose Its trainees from what they termed 
the "have nots." These would be the poor who do not have formal 
power In the neighborhood. Among those selected, their assets 
for this kind of work were IYS notes: 

•••He knows what it Is to be poor and Is able to 
perceive some of the causes of that poverty* 

•••He wants to do something about it and has some 
Ideas about what to do. 



*W.H. Denham, H.S. Felsenfeld, W.L. Walker, The Neighborhood Worke r, 
A New Resource for Community Change , A Monograph on Training and 
Utilization, Howard University, Institute for Youth Studies* 1966. 
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•••He has been waiting all his life for a decent 
job with some meaning. 

•••He has survived as an Individual under situations 
of great stress and still remains alert and related. 

The Mobilisation For Youth Visiting Homemakers project 
staff also reported some positive characteristics of those It 
selected as subprofessionals.* 



•• .Social distance from the target population was 
much less than that of the professional staff. 

...They were hard working, enthusiastic, and 
responsible. 

•• .Though untrained when they arrived, they were 
not unskilled. 

...They were able to mobilize the client population 
through directness. Informality, and practical 
action. 

...They taught clients homemaking skills by "doing 
with" rather than simply "telling how" which was 
more effective. Their capacity to serve as 
an acceptable model was used particularly well. 

•• .Their response to need was quick and practical. 

...They were far less formal and emotionally constrained 
than the professionals. 

...They tended not to perceive people as problems, 
looking first at the practical situation within 
which the person found herself. 

The neighborhood worker in a CAA, whether from the very poor 
or from the group which Is already drawing closer to the middle 
class, does have different and unique contributions to make which 
are not usually natural to the middle-class professional. He 
knows the subtle nonverbal language of the poor neighborhood; 

Its patterns of thought and behavior. He knows the kind of 
despair which poverty and minority status cause and can anticipate 
its effects in many situations. He knows the meaning of distrust 
In a minority or poverty culture and has ready-made skills with 
which to break through It; skills which are not natural to most 



*Gertrude Goldberg, Nonprofessional Helpers: The Visiting 
Homemakers , In G.A. Brager and F.P. Purcell, Editors, Community 
Action Against Poverty . College and University Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1967. 
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professionals. If well selected he Is motivated to grow 
through helping others help themselves , thereby developing 
self respect and a sense of dignity along with new skill. 

He knows how to tap the potential enthusiasm In the neighborhood 
as long as his enthusiasm about the effectiveness of the program 
remains high and his role Is relatively clear. He speaks a 
language which Is direct, concrete, and pithy. It corresponds 
to the Informal, spontaneous, concrete, action-oriented style 
of behaving which Is more a part of the poor culture than It 
Is middle-class. 

An Illustration of the subprofessional's style which has 
become classic Is given by George Brager, who describes a 
neighborhood meeting led by a worker.* 

• • .Although they were wrestling with problems resulting 
from serious housing violations, there was laughter 
and gaiety; although much business was conducted, 
there was no formal meeting. Aside from the Infor- 
mality, nonprofessionals tend more often to be 
'directive 1 , 'active' and 'partisan'. Cursory analysis 
of their records further supports the conclusion that 
the nonprofessionals tend to provide active direction, 
for the reports reveal that they 'decided' , 'announced' 
and 'Insisted'. This differs sharply from professional 
recording. In which workers are more likely to 
'suggest' and 'enable'. The nonprof esslonal was In 
the center of activity, exhorting her 'clients', 
training by demonstration and providing direction. 

The skills, knowledge, and style which the subprofessional 
brings with him to training will have to be protected from a 
number of Influences which can have a destructive Influence on 
them. The qualities need to be recognized by the staff as 
valuable and the ways In which they are useful to the program 
should continually be pointed out and developed In training and 
supervision. When subprofessional actions are at odds with 
agency policies or practices, discussion of the desired changes 
ought to Include the workers and allow role-played practice of 
the new approach. 

The Indigenous subprofessional needs help In developing 
and defining his new Identity as a middle-man between the agency 
professionals and the community participants. His Is a difficult 
role. It Is one which he Is creating as he goes along and he will 
need all the support and guidance he can get. He may have a 
tendency to become superficially Identified with the middle-class 
professionals. This can result In distortion of his relationship 
with the clients and loss of certain of his skills In practice. 




*Brager, George, The Low Income Nonprof esslonal , paper presented 
at National Conference on Social Welfare, May 1964. 
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His Identity should develop from the success of his experience 
In training , In the field, and within the agency. The profes- 
sionals with whom he works will have to help him find this role 
through training, supervision, and evaluation of him as well 
as of themselves as they Interrelate with him. 

The extent to which he and his colleagues are heard and 
given recognition as a group with different, but Integrated 
and valuable roles to play as part of an agency team, will 
assure an easier role Identification for the subprofessional. 

His Ideas should be heard. He should feel he can conmunlcate 
freely with staff members. His Informality and life style 
should be blended with the agency's and professionals' 
style and allowed expression whenever possible. He should 
feel free to ask questions when he has them and feel secure and 
knowledgeable enough to know when they should be asked. Security 
can be provided by the feeling of coherence of the Individual 
worker with his group. This has been emphasized by many 
programs as a technique which can be Initiated during selection 
through the use of group Interviews. Supervision may be both 
group and Individual. Some programs have assigned the subpro- 
fessionals to work In groups In the field where that was 
possible. In other programs they have been paired. 

His job definition should be clearly conceived and secure. 

As his role develops, changes In the definition of his work may 
become obvious and seem practical. Such flexibility should be 
allowed, but wherever possible, he should be brought Into 
discussions about the changes In his job description. Orientation 
to the program and agency should be thorough and clear. It 
should allow personal contact with the staff and make clear 
their roles In relation to the trainees. Trainees should be 
encouraged to raise basic questions during the orientation 
session. 

Limitations 



What generalizations have been formed about the limitations of 
Indigenous subprofesslonals which affect their work negatively? 
Can these be changed through training and administrative proce- 
dures without harming him or his effectiveness? 

The training experience of the Institute for Youth Studies 
at Howard has produced a list of potential limitations found 
among their trainees recruited from the poor.* Of course, this 
Is a list which Is composite and generalized. Each trainee 
differs from another In particular strengths and weaknesses and 
In the degree to which he possesses each quality. 




*Denham, Felsenfeld, Walker, op. dt«, p. 14 and 15. 
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•••He has been emotionally and intellectually 
alienated from the broader community. If 
Negro, he has a poor sense of the history of 
the Negro as a people, and himself as a part 
of that history. 

•••He distrusts all sources of conventional strength 
and power, and for good reasons. This distrust 
is a coping mechanism for the individual, but 
it leads to distrust of groups of his fellow 
man, and he therefore shuns group activity 
as a mode of strength and power. 

•••He has pervasive anxiety about social action, 
about risking himself without a definite assurance 
that he will be completely supported by authority. 

•••He may "feel for" his fellow man, but hasn't found 
It worth his while to ally himself with them. He 
has a "do for" rather than a "do with" attitude 
toward help. He senses magic rather than purpose 
In strategy. 

•••He has a profound sense of self-doubt. 

•••He so hates those who have moved ahead that he 
feels their progress could only have been based 
on fraud or pure luck. He becomes desperately 
anxious when faced with a competitive situation. 

•••Because he has to guard so carefully against the 
"exploiters" In order to survive, he has to a 
degree Identified with that role model from 
constant anxiety and attention directed toward 
Its source. 

•••Faced with a struggle for survival that has 
taken every second and ounce of wit, he has had 
little time for thinking as opposed to responding . 
This response strategy makes Individual day-to- 
day survival possible, but it rarely leads to 
development of socio-political Institutions capable 
of sustained action. 

This list may differ from others presented in terms of the 
Intensity of the statements; nor Is the compilation necessarily 
complete. We believe that the 1YS training programs successfully 
avoided "creaming" In their selection of trainees and did. In 
fact, work with more of the very poor In contrast to those who 
were already upward bound. 
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It is important to take some risks in selecting trainees. 

To Identify latent intelligence and ability is not always easy, 
but it should be attempted. The very poor should be Included 
as potential candidates for training. There are many of them 
who have proved that they can make immense leaps toward self 
development if given the chance. A training group which 
consists of a mixture of some of the upward bound as well as 
the very poor is feasible. The National Committee on Employment 
of Youth's demonstration training project selected such groups, 
using basic ability, talent and motivation for the work, and 
native intelligence (not formal education) as their interviewing 
criteria. 

Training should be structured and given in such a way that 
each of the areas of limitation noted are dealt with. For 
Instance, some basis for a knowledge of minority group history 
should be provided. A consultant might be used. The staff as 
well as the trainees might be Interested in the list of books 
on Negro history provided at the end of this document.* 

A secure grounding in comnunlty organization techniques, 
running a meeting, and techniques for achieving social action 
should be provided in classroom and on-the-job training. The 
staff members should always be sure that they are with, close to, 
and behind the subprofessional in each of these areas. Preparation 
for each action by subprofessionals should be thorough and complete 
in the early stages. Role playing will help. Presentations by 
experienced workers (professional or subprofessional) is essential. 

The "do for" rather than "do with" attitude toward giving 
help, cited by the IYS staff, directly conflicts with the 
description of the performance of the Mobilization For Youth 
homemakers. Their success was in large part attributed to 
the fact that they "did with." Although we cannot be sure, 
it may be that this discrepancy between the two groups is due 
in part to the extent of their previous deprivation. It may 
also be a factor attributable to differences in age and sex. The 
homemakers were older women who had for years accepted responsi- 
bility for the welfare of their families. The IYS trainees may 
not have lived as intensive a helping role In real life before 
training. The Important thing is that teaching by "doing with" 
is an Integral aspect of the neighborhood worker's role and one 
cause of his success. To develop this ability where it is lacking, 
training, staff inter-action, and supervision must find a way 
of showing the value of such a technique by example, by discussion, 
and through practicing it in professional- subprofessional 
relationships. 



*Lists of resources concerning the culture and history of minority 
group 8 are available through the American Library Association, 
the Anti-Defamation League, and the Office of Education's 
ERIC system libraries. 
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The poor self -image which Is prevalent among many of the 
trainees has a number of ramifications which will Interfere 
with their development* They need to learn to see where 
they really are In relation to their knowledge, job, the program, 
and performance* To do this they must learn to trust those 
who have hired them, are training them, and giving supervision* 
They have to be able to hear criticism* The security of the 
group will help* The freedom to speak honestly to the trainer 
and with consultants and supervisors without fear of being 
seriously misunderstood or fired Is essential* They will test 
their position In relation to the professionals and should be 
allowed to do so* This will be difficult for those being tested 
and emphasises the Importance of selecting the right people as 
trainers, supervisors, and consultants* They should be extremely 
secure and flexible people who know the work they are presenting 
and who do not have underlying rigidity or punitiveness* 

They must be able to "hold their own" with fairness, warmth, 
strength, and objectivity* 

As training progresses and the subprofessional has had an 
opportunity to both role play some of his work and to practice 
it on the job, his realisation that success Is not a matter 
of pure luck alone will develop* Problems should be brought 
for discussion and some of the anger allowed out* The 
fact that subprofessionals do not learn as well under pressure 
or In an anxiety-producing situation has been noted by a 
number of training programs* An atmosphere of controlled 
permissiveness which Is securely structured and provides 
mutual trust and respect between the trainer and the group Is 
very important* 

Presumably the trainees who have become over- identified 
with the "exploiters" as a technique for survival and functioning 
will have been culled out during the selection process* However, 
In making these highly subjective value judgments, the staff 
should not avoid taking risks with applicants who have had 
experiences as exploiters, but appear to have grown beyond 
them, or who show a strong potential for growing beyond them* 

A sincere desire to help Improve the neighborhood should be 
apparent* During training, ways of dealing with "exploiters" 

In the community will have to come up for discussion and the 
views of the trainees will have to be aired* 

The trainer will develop group discussion techniques which 
lead the subprofessional from freedom of response (a quality to 
be retained) to the additional development of reflection and 
listening skills* Discussion skills (albeit heated) as compared 
to purely Impulsive Interaction will have to be given attention 
and practiced by the workers as discussion Is one of the basic 
techniques necessary to successful work In the community* 
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As noted earlier, the strengths and limitations of the 
trainees noted by one training program may differ from those 
of another. This is partly due to the target group from which 
the candidates are sought. Also, it is the result of the 
selection criteria and of an agency 1 s job description. 

Learning Styles 

Do subpr ofessionals have learning styles which are identifiable 
and to which training and supervision can be attuned? 

There is agreement among training groups that indigenous 
trainees benefit more from certain ways of learning than from 
others. The atmosphere within which their growth takes place 
is important as well. The Lincoln Hospital training staff has 
reported a condensation of learning styles.* 

... physical and visual rather than aural 

... content centered rather than form centered 

... externally oriented rather than introspective 

... problem centered rather than abstract centered 

. . . inductive rather than deductive 

...spatial rather than temporal (affecting the time 
perspective) 

... slow, careful, patient, persevering (in areas of 
Importance) rather than quick, clever, facile 

... games and actio n versus tests 

• • . expressive versus Instrumental orientation 

... one track thinking and unorthodox learning 
rather than "other directed" flexibility 

... words in relation to action rather than word 
bound (inventive word power and "hip" language) 

Provision for these and other styles of learning, which 
are common to people for whom the usual educational approach 
has not been effective, are made in training and should have been 
kept in mind during preparatory discussions with the staff. 

It is important that the subprofessionals not be "put down" or 
constantly "turned off" by anyone with whom they are working 
because they use styles which may differ from those which the 
professionals use. At the same time, as training and experience 
progress, the subprofessional should be able to expand his style 
to include elements which it has previously lacked. 




*Llncoln Hospital Training Manual I, op. cit. 
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In general, training will consist of a flexible structure 
which Includes a variety of experiences. It will not be fully 
didactic although a formal presentation of some material Is 
viable. Discussion methods, role playing, and other Involve- 
ment and action-oriented techniques will be used. The 
techniques and models which have proved most effective 
are described in the final section, "Training Rationale and 
Activities. " 

The maintenance of an informal and open atmosphere is 
important for supervision and training. When training takes 
place within a CAA and integrated into the agency's functioning, 
the creation of a less bureaucratic and formal atmosphere, even 
beyond the training program per se, has been used to support 
the subprofessional's styles of relating (and learning 
informally). This is not to say that practices which are 
consistent with good administration or social work techniques 
need to be threatened. One attempt to achieve a more open 
atmosphere throughout the agency as a whole is described by 
a member of the professional staff of the Mobilisation For 
Youth project supervising indigenous homemakers.* The 
office was an informal one located in an apartment house 
which had been planned and decorated by the subprofessionals. 

If the indigenous character of a service is to 
be retained, it must be administered less formally 
and bureaucratically than many social-work programs. 

Not that we failed to develop forms and procedures 
consistent with good practice. As much as possible, 
however, we let the homemakers set the pace and 
determine the atmosphere of the center. The super- 
visors seldom sat behind desks or closed doors and 
were accessible to homemakers for spot conferences, 
success stories, and 'emergencies'. Neighborhood 
persons, both workers and clients, chatted and 
gossiped in the office. It was the professional 
staff rather than the indigenous people who felt like 
outsiders. 

The extent to which and way in which each agency can accommodate 
the various styles of the subprofessional within its framework 
will differ. 



^Gertrude Goldberg, op. clt., p. 198. 
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In the New Haven , Conn. , Training Program the aides and 
professionals created a free atmosphere. This Is In large part due 
to the leadership of the training program and Is specifically 
supported by the fact that aides serve as co-tralners along with 
professionals. At Lincoln Hospital the first group of mental health 
workers In training were asked to help plan the Neighborhoc/. Service 
Centers which were being established. 

The staff of each community action agency can consider Its 
own attitudes toward these suggestions and attempt to achieve some 
accommodation for the subprofessionals. If successful. It follows 
that the rapport between the agency staff and members of the community 
will be enhanced as the agency reaches out . 

Attitude Change 

go subprofessionals, once hired and working, tend to change their 
attitudes toward their neighbors? What seems to affect this? 

The Identity problem of new neighborhood workers may be difficult 
to reconcile In situations which require them, along with the agency, 
to create their role as they go along without the help of previous 
"role models." One question which has been asked again and again 
Is whether the subprofessional will tend to feel and act In a way which 
separates him from his neighbors once he has begun to serve In the 
role of liaison or bridge between the community and the CAA. 

If he Is helped to retain many aspects of his style and to 
use them successfully as an Integral part of his work, the average 
subprofessional should continue to be able to relate to his neighbors 
with ease. For example, the style of subprofessionals often Includes 
a directive element which might be Interpreted by the middle-class 
professional as unnecessarily authoritarian. However, more often than 
not. If the worker knows his related skills and has an accurate 
understanding of the problem with which he is dealing, his directive 
style works. The tendency among many social workers is to avoid a 
directive approach. 

Anyone serving in a role which Is essentially that of a middle- 
man Is vulnerable to pressures from both sides. Hence, It Is very 
Important that the subprofessional be supported should anger be 
directed at him from the community. This can happen If something 
goes seriously wrong with a major aspect of the CAA program which can 
be attributable to him or to the agency. If the mistake Is his, of 
course he must learn from It. However, to do so he has to be able 
to disentangle himself from the heat and the fury It may have generated 
and look at It In a larger perspective. If the fault Is not entirely 
his, this should be made clear to all concerned and his image In the 
community as a subprofessional middle-man given support. He should 
take part In righting any mistakes which have been made and be Involved 
In working out next steps or alternative plans. An articulate neighbor- 
hood worker from Washington, D.C. , replied to a question about how he 
felt In relation to his neighbors now that he was on the way up, saying: 
,f I moved away from my home. I dress differently now. But, I'm 
still attached to those feelings and ideas. When my salary is 
$10,000 to $.15,000 a year then, perhaps, I would answer differently." 
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Role Conflict 



What tendencies toward role conflict - who an I - what should I 
represent - appear repeatedly? Hava some new approaches to work- 
Ing in the community helped ameliorate role confusion on the part 
of tht neighborhood worker ? 

The conflict which the new subprofessional feels about 
accepting professionals as co-workers with a different, but 
related, role is an area of difficulty which every training 
project has reported* The subprofessional may either be hostile 
or over- identify with his more middle-class colleagues* Handled 
openly, this cause of conflict can be resolved In various degrees 
during training, supervision, and through staff preparation* 

Another cause of confusion to the subprofessional worker 
springs from the way his job as a bridge or middle-man Is 
defined and his training structured In his relationship to It* 
Demonstration projects suggest that the usual practice of train- 
ing neighborhood workers first to extend services and later to 
organise the poor around their expressed needs actually causes 
the workers to suffer from greater role confusion and. In the 
long run, to be less effective as representatives of the poor** 

Subprofessionals like to extend services and do It well 
when properly trained* However, they seem to find it more 
difficult, when moving Into the next role, to perform the 
community organisation function and thus "cover more territory" 
with as much work* The demonstration training staff felt that 
this might be caused In part by the workers* dislike for and 
distrust of groups, their unfamlllarlty with groups, and the 
greater difficulty of learning community organisation skills* 

The neighborhood workers* confusion grew from the fact that 
there is a difference between being a social broker and an 
organiser In a neighborhood* The neighborhood saw the aides 
as an extension of on-going services which had not achieved 
many major changes* The "big daddy" Identification was often 
given them* When It came time to add the organisational role, 
the neighborhood residents were not always receptive* The 
community was not clear about the differences between the two 
functions nor were the workers sure of how to perform in the 
new role* The workers often had a sense of split loyalty and 
confusion about who to represent and how* Whether they were 
members of the community or extensions of the agency was the 
basic Issue* 



* Denham, Felsenfeld, Walker, The Neighborhood Worker* op* clt* . 

pp 16-27 
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The IYS staff experimented with a new role definition, 
attached to a different sequence and emphasis In training* First 
the aides were told of certain clearly defined services which 
the agency would perform, and which could be firmly promised to 
Individual groups In the community* Then they were trained as 
community organisers* Working closely with an agency team and 
with the community, they Identified the needs which were most 
Immediate, basic, and would Involve neighborhood groups It* the 
action* The Issues around which the people were organised were 
concrete rather than Idealistic* 

This concept for training subprofessionals for community 
work corresponds In some respects to thinking about new curriculum 
for training professional community organisers In social work* 
Service specialisation Is de-emphaslsed and replaced by a 
problem-centered, whollstlc approach* Mobilisation For Youth 
developed a somewhat similar design in practice* In a multi- 
problem situation one of the professionals worked as a generalist 
who could call upon a team of consultant specialists (such as 
lawyers, doctors, etc.) when needed** 

The idea which MFY has advanced is that the 
social worker can best fulfill his professional 
function and agency rsponslblllty by addressing 
social problems directly, in an attempt to bring 
about institutional change, rather than focusing 
on individual problems in social functioning* 

This is not to say that individual expressions 
of a given social problem should be unattended* 

The individual problems were not Ignored, but were used 
to find and change the more basic causes on a larger scale* 

Some programs have recruited neighborhood workers for two 
different kinds of jobs: one dealing with direct service, and 
the other with community organisation* For example, Lincoln 
Hospital selected some aides to work on a one-to-one basis with 
clients, and others to do a more group-oriented kind of work* 
Mobilisation For Youth, on the other hand, assigned its homemakers 
strictly on the basis of their service skills; however, this was 
reflected in their selection procedures, job descriptions, 
training, and supervision* The aides had a clear picture of 
their roles because they had been defined as part of overall 
agency policy* A careful definition by the agency of how it 
wishes to operate in the community is necessary before con- 
sideration can be given to where and how the subprofessionals 
are to be employed* 



* Purcell and Specht, Selecting Methods and Points of Intervention 
in Dealing with Social Problems: The House on Sixth Street , In 

Brager and Purcell, 0 £* cit *, pp 240-241* 
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Experimental approaches such as those just described require 
a staff able to, and Interested In, carrying them out* They 
require careful planning as well as Innovative problem solving* 

We hope that some of these experiments will suggest fresh Ideas 
In the community action field which may be feasible for your 
agency to consider* 

The role conflicts of the subprofessional are partly due to 
his changing status* They are also caused by the dynamic fabric 
of the program within which he Is functioning* When the 
residents of the poor community can see that the agency 1 s 
program Is "hearing" their needs, and when they and the agency 
can cooperate In a unified effort to achieve change, the new 
subprofessional may find himself experiencing less negative 
pressure from both sides* The major pressures will. Instead, 
be allocated to all three elements -- the agency, the sub- 
professionals, and the community — and will come from those 
power systems and structures which may be threatened by the 
proposed Improvements and change within the community* 

Effect on Staff 

Does the presence of subprofesslonals on the staff have a 
noticeable effect upon the rest of the staff « the program, and 
the way of working? How can It become a positive contribution? 

If the CAA plans well for the subprofessionals as a per- 
manent addition to the staff, there will be noticeable changes 
among the staff and even within the program and structure of 
the agency* If not, the subprofessionals can be attached to 
present programs without much change* A slice of someone 1 s 
job can be carved off and the neighborhood worker trained to 
do It* This Is the most cautious, least Innovative and, per- 
haps, safest approach* It does not always result In the best 
use of the subprofessionals* Nor does It allow the kind of 
re-thlnklng which Is described In the proceeding section* 

Wherever adequate planning for subprofessional training 
has been done, either In education, medicine, social work or 
In an Interdisciplinary setting, a number of things have happened: 

The subprofessionals were encouraged to express themselves 
In their own style about the Issues In which they were Involved* 
Efforts to communicate were made by both subprofessionals and 
professionals which resulted In greater Interaction* Subpro- 
fessionals often requested and were given the opportunity to 
participate In training new groups of workers, or to be involved 
In the selection process* They served as first-hand judges, 
with professionals, of competency and as role models for the 
new workers* 
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The training of subprofeaslonala was not considered a temporary 
necessity , but a new, integral, and on-going part of the entire 
agency program* A spirit of involvement and cohesiveness with the 
agency and community can be seen in programs which have success- 
fully developed the kind of approach to training subprofessionals 
here described* Its development was not magic, nor instant* A 
great deal of planning and re-planning was required* It was 
fraught with disagreements and delays, frustration and annoyance* 

But the results were very often worthwhile* 

An indigenous staff can be an Invaluable part of 
a social agency’s efforts to help low-income clients, 
provided that the agency appreciates and knows how to 
realise their potentiality* Untrained neighborhood 
woxkers are sometimes regarded as poor substitutes for 
professionals, hired because of a shortage of funds and 
trained staff* Consequently, the goal of supervision, 
training, and administration may be to make them as 
"professional" as possible* The aim is sometimes to 
teach them without learning from thmn, (Of course, 
they must be oriented to agency and social work goals 
as well as freed, if possible, of social attitudes and 
actions which are clearly hostile and damaging to 
clients*)* 

The degree and kind of influence which subprofessionals will 
have on the staff and its way of working will depend upon the basic 
program and training plans of the GAA* For instance, if the agency 
places more emphasis on community organisation to reach the basic 
causes of structural poverty In the neighborhood, the entire 
program, including subprofessionals being trained and working in 
this area, will be affected* Even if an agency does not visualise 
this kind of effort as important, the integration of neighborhood 
woxkers into tta staff will have an Influence on staff and 
program, but it will be of a different kind* 




* Goldberg, Gertrude, oj>* clt*, p 206* 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF TRAINEES 



In this section thought Is given to recruitment procedures 
end to some o£ the qualifications and characteristics to be sought 
among applicants £or subprofessional training as neighborhood 
workers. The experience of a variety of demonstration community 
action training programs is synthesized to consider the following 
questions: 



•••••What Is the sequence of steps which may be followed in 
recruiting candidates? How much time should be given 
to recruitment? What are some of the best places to 
look for applicants? 

What attitudes and motivation should be sought in 

applicants and how are they identified? 

• • • • .How much education should you require of the trainees? 

Are men or women better suited to work as neighborhood 

workers? 

How important is the aide's age? Do older or younger 

trainees perform equally well on the job? 

How should you Interpret some of the traditionally 

negative elements in the candidate's background as 
indications of his potential for success as a neighbor- 
hood aide? 

•••••Can some further generalizations be made about individual 
cha: 'eristics which tend to predict success for the 

app\+ At? 

• • • • .What content can be Included in a guide for the interviewer? 
Recruitment 

What is the sequence of steps which may be followed in recruiting 
candidates? How much time should be given to recruitment? What 
are some of the best places to look for applicants? 

As an outgrowth of the pre-planning, described in the first 
section, the agency should have a clear idea of the job for which 
it is hiring and training neighborhood workers. Naturally, the 
initial thinking about the aides' role will change somewhat as a 
result of experience. Nonetheless, the job description should be 
considered a kind of promise to the candidates selected about 
their salary, training, and work which is realistic, and can be 
kept. It can be used for recruitment purposes or a shorter 
version may be developed for distribution throughout the neighborhood. 
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The longer job description should Include such items as: 

Job Title. Will the candidates be described as neighborhood 

or community aides, workers, assistants or, by some other 
title? The status factor Inherent in a title is meaningful 
to some. Does the agency Intend to list the neighborhood 
workers as subprofessionals, nonprofessionals, paraprofes- 
sionals? This may be important for career advancement 
through on-the-job training, supervision, and later, 
opportunity for additional training as it may be needed. 

Duties. A description, in detail, of the types of work 

and specific tasks to which the aide will be assigned 
and for which he is being trained should be developed 
by the agency staff. For Instance, will some aides be 
serving mainly as liaison between the agency and the 
residents, providing information and arranging for 
services on an individual basis? Will a part of the 
group be doing organizational work in the community, 
surveying its needs and attempting to organize the 
residents to make needed changes? Will some of the 
aides be working mainly in the GAP offices as assistants 
to a particular staff member, and what will be their 
duties? What basic skills will be needed for each of 
these functions? 

Training. The curriculum of the training program 

should be described to Include the schedule, length 
of training, and training experiences. Whether the aide 
will be paid his full salary during training should be 
noted. 

Supervision. Arrangements for on-the-job supervision can 

be described, including its purposes: as a part of the 

entire training model, as an aspect of on-going training, 
as a means of establishing liaison between the professional 
staff and the subprofessionals. 

Selection Criteria. The requirements which the staff 

has decided upon should be listed. Minimally these 
would Include an age range, language skills, any foreign 
language requirements, health, and sex. Other data 
might Include employment experiences, avocatlonal 
interests, area of residence, etc. The more basic of 
these criteria are discussed in the section on selection. 

Salary, Increments, Hours of Employment, Place of 

Employment, and Job Benefits. The starting salary and 
schedule of Increments, including qualifications and 
and timing, should be given. If the work will require 
Irregular hours, that should be noted and, if overtime is 
to be requested from time to time, whether the aides will 
be paid for it is important. An estimate of the amount of 
time to be spent in various field locations or in the CAA 
office Itself should be made. A list of paid holidays, 
allowances for vacations and medical or health Insurance 
can be included. 
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From the job description a brief announcement may be prepared 
for distribution in the community, as mentioned earlier* This 
should contain clear, but concise information about the prospective 
employer (name, address, and function, where necessary), the job 
title and description of the responsibilities, the training program 
(including schedule, content, duration), salary, hours of employment, 
and benefits, and basic criteria (including special Interests and 
abilities) preferred of applicants. 

Distribution of the flyers should be made throughout the 
community— particularly in laundromats, gas stations, drug stores, 
grocery stores, bars, movie theatres, churches and coummlty centers, etc. 
Additional distribution, depending upon the community, can be made 
through the mass media— the local newspaper, rad 14 station, or 
television station. A public service aimouncemenc can be developed 
for this purpose. The social agencies which serv4 a large number 
of the poor residents of the community might be given copies of 
the job analysis and flyers and asked to suggest applicants. 

Jhey may also be requested to provide preliminary comments about 
those whom they refer. 

If possible, about a month should be allowed for recruitment. 

You will want more applicants than there are openings for trainees 
to give you a wider range of choice. You may have to work harder 
to obtain male applicants and time should be allowed for this. 

A brief application form can be completed by applicants, 
providing the most basic information: name, sex, address, telephone 
number, social security number, birth date, place of birth, citizenship, 
health, marital status, number of dependents, family composition, 
ethnicity (if legal and important in relationship to population 
being served), present employment status, how long unemployed and 
why, work history and types of work, highest level of education 
completed, military service, foreign languages (if valid for 
population being served). 

Selection Criteria 

Interviews may be individual, using a guide similar to that 
provided on page 55, Sample Interview Schedule. Or, they may be 
small group interviews. Some training programs have Indicated 
that the latter provide a better setting within which to assess 
the candidates. Some have employed both types of interviews, 
depending on need and staff skills. The group Interview allows 
the interviewer /group leader to observe applicants in a group 
situation— a model which is similar to that used in core training. 

The group setting tends to relax those being interviewed. It 
is important that the person conducting a group interview be 
sensitive to and have an understanding of both individual and group 
process, individual and group behavior. 

Bach program will have to develop its own selection criteria, 
based upon its needs, location, conmunity problems, and CAA policies, 
but we hope the following guidelines will prove helpful. 

ERIC 



Attitudes and Motivation 



What a ttitudes and motivation should be sought in applicants and 
how are they identified ? 

It is note useful to look for candidate's readiness to develop 
the skills , techniques , and behavior necessary for him to function 
successfully as a neighborhood aide than to attempt to list 
attitudes to be sought in applicants for training* However, it 
may be valid to discuss this area briefly in terms of the Ideals 
which are of concern during selection and are, hopefully, 
available in varying degrees after training* 

It has been said that often people help other people because 
they really want to be helped themselves* Surely there is some 
truth in this statement- -even, at times, a great deal of truth— 
but„ standing alone, it is far too cynical* It is also emphatically 
true that man is a social creature and, being so, needs the give 
and take of companionship, support, and guidance shared with others 
while growing up and even through adulthood* People need people 
in different ways at various times during their lives* 

The sickness, poverty, loneliness, and alienation of many 
people in our present culture, particularly in some large cities, 
but also in suburban and rural areas, is more proof of the destruc- 
tive quality of separation and lack of trust, communication, 
friendship, warmth and closeness* Those people who are concerned 
about the welfare of other Individuals and groups— those who are 
intelligent, kind, responsible, considerate, and strong enough 
to provide help, the people to whom others turn for help— are the 
ones who make the best candidates for training in the helping 
services at all levels* 

How do you identify this kind of person? Some are more 
easily identified than others*. Look, for Instance, at the history 
of their community activities, their attitudes toward community 
institutions, their concern for individuals* This information 
can be obtained from the initial application forms and during 
interviews* A history of participation in some community activities 
may indicate motivation and Interest in working with others* Often, 
however, the youth of an applicant or lack of opportunity to become 
Involved in such work will require the interviewer to assess this 
potential by asking other types of questions from which he can 
make deductions* During the course of an interview, lasting for 
approximately an hour or more, candidates whose history of 
activities in the community and with individuals may not already 
have pinpointed them as good potential trainees should be discernible 
to an interviewer from those who simply do not have the concern or 
a strong enough Interest in developing it* Among the clues 
which an interviewer can use to evaluate the candidate's attitudes 
toward working in this field are the tone of voice used in reply 
to certain questions (some of which are Included in the sample 
interview forms), the degree of pleasure and understanding expressed 
when a candidate talks about various individuals or groups with 
whom he or she is Involved, and the questions a candidate asks about 
the job of a neighborhood worker* 
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The quality and source o£ these replies should also be assessed. 
The person who needs to be a helper too much , the one who can't let 
go or change the helping relationship once the assistance has 
been provided, the person who needs to retain a position of 
authority over the client or group , not because the situation 
demands it but simply because of his own needs. Is not really 
helping— he Is controlling and manipulating others to meet his 
own needs. An indication o£ some of these traits may be sought 
during the interview and raised then, briefly, to assess the 
ability of the candidate to look honestly at these attitudes later 
during training, and allow them to be changed If necessary. The 
interviewer will want to be flexible In judging the candidate's 
feelings and views, based upon his own ability to see the need 
for a wide range of different types of behavior among the aides. 

Also, few trainees will come to training without the need for some 
change In their attitudes. 

Whenever groups of people who have had different experiences 
and opportunities join forces to work together, adjustments must 
be made, efforts at mutual understanding attempted. • .and each group 
must accommodate Itself somewhat In the views, attitudes, and needs 
of the other without losing sight of the work goals. When candidates 
for training as neighborhood aides are hired by an established 
community action agency, a certain amount of confusion, conflict, 
misunderstanding, and resentment Is very likely to occur among both 
the aides and the staff. The staff must be prepared for this. 

The Interviewer who Is responsible for providing the first intro- 
duction of the candidates to the agency must be prepared for this 
and be able to make judgments about the applicants' strengths and 
weaknesses In relation to It. 

The new trainee may be— probably will be— scared. This job 
opportunity may be his best chance so far "to succeed;" to make 
something of a life which appears to have been little more than an 
accumulation of failures. The trainee may feel that If he falls 
again the result could be a serious disaster for him. And, well 
It could be. This may be the best opportunity he has ever had to 
pull himself out of the morass of poverty, prejudice and failure. 

The agency 3taff, selection committee, trainer and supervisors 
should make every effort to provide the best opportunity possible. 

Some trainees' fear may be expressed as arrogance, or just 
as a wall which at first seems Impenetrable. And, among some, 
there will be blatant anger. The trainees will also struggle to 
find out just where they belong In the agency; who will listen 
to them; how the structure and formal operation of the agency 
affects them, and how they function within it. They will very 
likely be confused about the difference between their role and 
that of the various professionals and may feel that, in so far as 
they know the poor, they are better qualified to make judgments 
about them, their problems, needs, and abilities. 




The applicants for training as neighborhood aides have been 
locked out of our society and have suffered indignities at every 
level of existence— personal , family, community, economic, social, 
and cultural. Many aides will probably see the professionals 
with whom they will be relating, on the one hrnd as members of 
the majority group responsible for their suffering and, on the 
other hand, as people who can help them develop the skills and 
abilities to succeed as individuals. The professionals will have 
to emphasise the latter role without becoming either patronizing, 
too threatened, or too controlling when resisted or challenged. 

Nor should the professionals become pawns for unreasonable anger 
on the part of an aide or allow role confusion and competition 
to go unresolved. The wise professional realizes that there are 
things to be learned from the subprofessionals, even when they 
are trainees. The learning process in the classroom, within the 
framework of supervision, and in the field is never oneway when 
it is working at its best levels. Nor does it operate mainly 
or only on an Intellectual level. It is a mixture and rhythm of 
feeling and thinking, of talking and listening, of give and take. 
It requires on the part of everyone concerned great honesty and 
wisdom. 

In terms of selection, it requires that those responsible 
have a clear picture of both "where the agency Is" in terms of 
program, policies, strengths and weaknesses which will help or 
hinder the aides to develop their skills and attitudes. It also 
demands that those responsible for selection have the sensitivity 
to assess each applicant's strengths and weaknesses, potential, 
and underlying attitudes in relation to agency needs and training 
opportunities. 

The neighborhood workers' role will have to Include for the 
aide an understanding of community development as a three-pronged 
effort of the professionals, subprofessionals, and residents of 
the area working together. The stronger an applicant's under- 
standing of community problems, the better the quality of his 
commitment to Improvement of the community, the finer his ability 
to listen to and combine different points of view without undue 
confusion, the less likely will he be to suffer the extreme forms 
of role confusion. Most candidates for training from the poor 
community will have certain prejudicial attitudes toward the 
professional staff. In addition, alongside their positive 
identification with the residents of the comnunlty, many 
applicants will also harbor strong negative feelings toward 
some of the people who share their lives, their race and other 
aspects of the "culture of poverty." The change In role from 
citizen In the community to citizen and subprofessional can 
reinforce these negative attitudes unless the training staff 
Is sensitive to the possibility and works with the problem. 

In selecting trainees the agency will want to note the 
quality and intensity of the views of applicants toward each of n 
the groups of people with whom he will be In close contact as a 
neighborhood aide. Weighing what Is found In these areas against 
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the entire picture of eech candidate and considering whether 
the training program and on-going in-service support and 
education will be able to affect any desired change should 
be an essential part of the selection process* 

How much education should you require of the trainees? 

Trainees who have had a high school education or even a 
few years of college do not always prove to be the best candi- 
dates for training as neighborhood workers* Nor should they Ideally 
be the only candidates if the poor with little formal education, 
but the natural intelligence, motivation, and attitudes appropriate 
to become neighborhood workers, are to be given an opportunity* 

Often people who stopped attending school as early as the 
6th or 7th grade are as highly motivated to succeed— and 
sometimes more highly motivated, as there is more unrealised 
potential— than those with more education who have also been 
frustrated by prejudice and poverty* Education per se should not 
be the major criteria for selection of trainees * Look beyond i t 
i^f you possibly can * Some of the places and ways to look beyond 
Are discussed later in this section* 

The National Committee on Employment of Youth's demonstration 
training project required only that trainees be capable of speaking 
openly and have sufficient reading and writing competence to take 
brief notes and read what little written material was used in the 
t r *lning program* Most communication of information was verbal, 
taped, or filmed* Those trainees with limitations in reading and 
writing were given remedial help by the trainer and other members 
of the trainee group* Remediation need not be a serious problem* 

Some resources are suggested in the Addenda* 

If your agency wants to Include some candidates who are 
illiterate but have strong potential for the work of a neighborhood 
aide, you might consider having them use a dictaphone or tape 
recorder in lieu of writing reports and taking notes at the very 
outset* In the meantime, you and selected trainees, or someone 
in the community or school should be enlisted to help them learn 
to read* 

People who are illiterate because their education has failed 
them or because they have never been exposed to language skills 
teaching, often speak with ease and accuracy* They may not use 
the "middle class" or professional's language, but a language which 
is well suited to their work and which they share with most 
other trainees* They can learn enough of the language of the 
professional staff and the terms of the field of community 
organisation during training to ccmmunlcate with the professionals* 

The professionals may learn and perhaps adopt some of their terms, 
not purposely , but as a natural and authentic result of the experience 
of communicating* Certainly, they will become accustomed to the 
subprofessionals' style of speech* 
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ii J ralning programs have purposely selected some or 

ail of their trainees from the group which has had very little 
formal education# Others have shied away from them# 

. , 4 . 0n J*® whoie, candidates representing the very poor who have 

5 educatlon but have been successfully selected because 
they exhibited strong natural abilities for success in this area 

? xce J lent trainees and successful neighborhood workers 
when training has met their needs. 




Reports of various training programs indicate that both men 
and women perform well as neighborhood workers. Certainly, men 
will be able to deal more naturally with some of the job tasks 
an women with others. Common sense will dictate these differences, 
f a question of the safety of the women is concerned, they might 
e ass gne to work in teams. Most training programs have tried 
° ,5 e f relatively equal number of men and women. Both groups 

™ * SU j ficient ly qualified number of representatives 
who need jobs, and a mixed group of aides appears to be preferable 

A A * u " ctionin f unlt * However, you may have to make a special 
i J . ? recruit men. The pay for a neighborhood worker is usually 
low and is less likely to attract men. Often, the opportunity 

fil au** * earning * i° b security, and advancement has not been 
planned by the community action agency. Both of these areas 

tb ? U8ht by the staff during planning. 

The type of work which is described will also have an affect on 
tne number of men who apply. The ‘'action aspect" of an aide's 
work in the community should be clearly spelled out as it is reported 
to be more appealing to the average male subprofessional. 

gow Important is th e Aide's Age? Do Older or Younger Trainees 
Perform Equally Well on the Job ? 

The NCEY experimental training project chose trainees whose 
ages ranged from 22 through 60. The Institute for Youth Studies 
at Howard University selected trainees whose ages ranged from 
lo to 65, although some of their training and projects were 
specifically programmed for the younger candidates. The Lincoln 

£ aln J n * p ;®8 ra ® of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
trained aides from 21 through 72 years of age for work in their 
community mental health centers and in the clinical facilities. 
Essentially there was no serious difference in motivation, 
attitude, or ability to learn and perform the work for which the 
aides were hired which could be traced primarily to the age factor. 
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Declslons concerning the age limitations applied in selecting 
aides could include: Are some of the people with whom the aides 
will be working quite old or very young? Would the work with these 
people be enhanced if the aides could identify better because of 
their age? Who are the people among the applicants who most need 
an opportunity to work and to learn? Will that be a major criterion? 
Are there equal opportunities for some of your applicants in other 
training programs which have different age requirements and do 
you want to Include these groups as compensation? Programs rely 
on criteria pertinent to their particular situation* Lincoln 
Hospital aimed for a balance in the ages with slight emphasis 
on Including the younger and the older applicants , possibly 
because of the nature of the services being provided to the 
community and the greater severity of pivblems among the 
very young and the older population* 

Negative Elements 

How should you interpret some of the traditionally negative elements 
in the candidate's background as indications of his potential for 
success as a neighborhood aide? 

Should a very uneven job history be considered indicative of 
irresponsible attitudes which might infringe upon the success of 
the candidate? Should a criminal record automatically eliminate 
the candidate? Should a record of narcotic addiction be an 
inflexible eliminator of the applicant? Should the CAA risk 
considering a candidate whose court case is pending? 

There are few poor and undereducated people whose records 
will not show an uneven job history* It is, more often than not, 
an Integral part of the poverty picture* Probably many, if not 
most of your candidates for training have had a large number of 
short-term jobs during their working lives* Therefore, learn to 
expect employment records which would be considered unstable in 
those who have not lived in poverty* And, don't be surprised if 
the applicant is bitter, frightened, or displays a defeatist 
attitude toward work* A certain cynicism is very often present* 
Training and work with the staff and In the community can help 
aides to change these attitudes through making success possible 
and security a reality* 

Whether a criminal record should be cause for elimination 
of a candidate ought to be considered case by case, whenever 
possible* The NCEY training program did not eliminate candidates 
for training automatically because they had a past court record* 

NCEY 1 s policy was to Ignore a criminal record prior to the age of 
16 and to consider only convictions, not arrests, after 16 years 
of age* Applicants who had been convicted of crimes were never 
automatically rejected, however* Four main criteria were used 
to evaluate them: (1) An applicant was considered in terms of 

what his situation was when interviewed rather than in terms of a 
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!>ast "blot on his record." This required that he or she be 
coopered with other candidates on as equal a basis as possible; 

(2) Such a candidate's present maturity was assessed as was that 
of other applicants. In particular, attention was given to 
motivation, sincerity, and, of course, his qualifications for 
this particular type of work; (3) The circumstances of the 
crimes in which he had been a participant were discussed with 
him and both the facts and the applicant's feelings about them 
were evaluated as objectively as possible; (4) All of this 
information was then discussed by the selection conmittee to 
answer the questions which were considered most basic. Would 
this particular candidate disrupt training by having an adverse 
affect on the other trainees? Would this particular candidate 
fit the criteria for selection being applied to other trainees? 

During the Interview the applicant should be told the agency 
policy about a criminal record. The NCEY Interviewers Indicated, 
when asking about this part of the candidate's history, that It 
would not automatically be considered grounds for rejection. 

Greater honesty on the part of applicants was the result. 

NCEY's experience and that of other training programs Indicates 
that an unprejudiced and Intelligent approach on the part of the 
agency to the selection of trainees who have been convicted of 
crimes can result In Inclusion of fully able candidates who have 
the ability and deserve the opportunity to become effective neighbor- 
hood aides. A criminal record In an applicant's background should 
not be, of itself, grounds for rejection. 

On the other hand, the CAA will want to give serious consi- 
deration to Its policy concerning the selection of applicants 
who are awaiting trial. Not only are cases often continued for 
an extended period of time (depending upon the court situation In 
each area), but If the trainee Is convicted, the agency risks 
losing the investment It has made In training him. If the 
applicant Is unusually well qualified In all other regards and 
inquiry indicates that conviction Is unlikely, the CAA may want 
to take this risk. 

Narcotic addiction and other forms of serious chemical 
addiction will inhibit a trainee both In training and on the job. 

It Is not always possible to tell when an applicant with a history 
of addiction has. In fact, given it up. Medical tests are of 
limited value In ascertaining whether an applicant is a practicing 
addict, although they may be of help If given shortly following 
the Intake of a narcotic. As this Is usually Impractical, the 
selection committee may have to accept candidates who are highly 
qualified otherwise but about whom there may be a question concerning 
present addiction. In an area where the narcotic addiction rate 
Is high, the agency's policy should be explained to all applicants. 
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The interviewer* 3 approach to the problems noted in this 
section should be one of Informed directness, avoiding attitudes 
which might range from punitiveness to pity* Scrapes with the 
lew and addiction to drugr may not be every day fare for the 
professional looking at his own life and culture, even though 
such experiences ate certainly not foreign to American middle- 
class culture* However, the Incessant failure and oppression 
under which the poor live cause these experiences to appear 
more often in the records of people who have known life in the 
slums and other economically deprived areas of the country* At 
one level the problems are seen as results of structural poverty 
and prejudice* At another level they must be considered as 
individual problems about which an agency hiring applicants who 
have experienced these conditions first hand must concern Itself 
as realistically and humanely as possible* 

Candidates who cannot be accepted for the program should be 
told as soon as possible and given a thorough and careful explanation 
of the reasons for rejection* If possible, efforts to help them 
other employment or training should be made or some form of 
remedial help provided* A number of community action agencies have 
suffered serious repercussions, particularly with regard to their 
image in the community, when rejected applicants acted on their 
despair and anger* 

Other Selection Criteria 

Can some further generalizations be made about individual charac - 
teristics which tend to predict success for the applicant ? 

Since all neighborhood aides will be working with people, 
whether in groups or individually, there are certain qualities and 
abilities which stand out as important in addition to those described 
earlier in this section* 

As noted in the material on attitudes and motivation, the 
higher the aide's level of Interest in working with and relating 
to other people, the more successful the neighborhood worker seems 
to be* Candidates who have been relating easily and well with 
people in a variety of situations usually speak easily* However, 
a shy applicant may need only encouragement, opportunity and 
practice in speaking and being heard to open up and become more 
involved* In rural areas where trainee candidates may have lived 
in Isolation from all but their immediate families, identification 
of this potential may be more difficult* However, even there, 
the effort to seek work as a subprofessional may, of itself, 
be an Important indication of ability and seriousness of purpose* 
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The activist who has put a great deal of energy and 
concern into community or individual Involvement is usually 
quite easy to identify. There would seem to be three ways to 
consider such a candidate. (1) Is his radicalism immovably 
rigid and grounded in very deep and extreme bitterness? If so, 
this might make it difficult for him to accept some aspects of 
training. If not, is his desire to achieve change and improvement 
through community organisation sufficiently strong to allow him 
to look at himself in terms of the agency's approach and his 
relationship to it? (2) Would the agency benefit from having 
an Intelligent activist- leader among the subprofessionals? Is 
the agency being too cautious? Would such a person be of help 
in channeling energies, stimulating creative ideas among the 
group, and creating more likely and freer communication? 

(3) To what extent is the agency willing to develop the kinds 
of training which can meet and use controversial Issues, attitudes, 
and methods as content for successful training. A bright 
activist-trainee can be a dynamic stimulus to training as well 
as an effective neighborhood aide. 

Outstanding neatness, poise and other superficial traits 
need not be given great emphasis as criteria for selection of 
trainees. If the candidates are presentable and capable of 
relating to members of the community in an effective style, 
those should be the more Important criteria. 

It would be impossible to compile a complete list of the 
qualities which, together, approximate the readymade ideal 
candidate for the Job of neighborhood worker. No one person will 
have them all. Each agency staff must decide upon the kinds of 
trainees whose potentials best fit the job for which their 
subprofessionals are being trained. The applicants will have both 
strengths and weaknesses. The agency must decide whether it is 
willing and able to accept some candidates who might be considered 
risks, based upon its ability to be supportive. This support 
should be given during and following training. In some Instances 
it may have to be on-going. We encourage taking some candidates 
who are "risks" as often they turn out to be very successful if 
training, supervision, and agency support are effective. The 
National Committee on Employment of Youth made a point of 
selecting some "risk" trainees, as have other training programs. 
These candidates were told before training began of the questions 
about their suitability for the program and were asked if they 
wanted to enter training knowing that either they would have to work 
to overcome the difficulties or be eliminated. They were also 
told about the plans of the agency to be of help. In all but 
one case the NCEY results were positive and, in some, successful 
beyond expectations. 
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Sone guidelines to the qualities which appear to characterise 
the aost successful candidates for training as neighborhood workers 
have been noted by the Institute for Youth Studies at Howard 
University** They Include: 

• ••ability to relate to neighborhood people 
•••capable of functioning under stress 

• ••familiar with neighborhood patterns and problems 

• ••ability to generalise about problems and to think 

In terms of group solutions 

• ••ability to improvise solutions to personal problems, 

and some evidence of this In the applicant's recent 
history 

• • •ability to verbalise anger at having been deprived 

without being 'swallowed up' by his anger 

• ••ability to Identify some of the causes of the depri- 

vation and some of the sources of power that have 
contributed to It 

• ••ability to respond creatively to recognised problems 

and perceive the possibility of group as well as 
Individual solutions 

•••ability to distinguish between the problems of the 
neighborhood and the people who live there; seeing 
the neighborhood as being a 'lousy place to live* 

Is different from rejecting the residents as a 
'bunch of useless bums' 

•••evidence of empathy for others who are deprived and 
for those who have failed In their attempts to cope 
with life 

Five characteristics which have been Identified by IYS as 
predictive of difficulty are: 

• • .martyr- like statements about 'how much they have given' 
•••excessive self-criticism or defeatism 

• ••excessive optimism about 'what can be done for the porr' 
•••name-dropping or attempts to use 'puli' to get the Job 
•••evidence of gross mental, emotional or physical disorders 



o 



♦Denham, Felsenfeld, Walker, The Neighborhood Worker , op. clt., pp 28-29. 
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Tests of personality end aptitude have been tried by many 
training progress and discarded at: Inappropriate. They are conceived 
and standardised by, for, and with middle c?ass people whose 
social, economic, cultural, and educational experiences have 
usually been very different from those of candidates for training 
as subprofessionals. The judgment of sensitive and intelligent 
Interviewers Is a far more effective Instrument at present In 
assessing both the personal characteristics and Intelligence 
of potential neighborhood workers than any known tests. 

If you decide you must use a reading test either to prepare 
a curriculum for remedial skills training or to assure a minimal 
level of reading ability for selection purposes, you might consider 
the Gates Reading Survey, Form 2, Teachers College Press, N.Y. 

The Lincoln Hospital Training Program sets a minimal 7th grade 
reading level for trainees. 

A sample of the applicants writing may also be obtained for 
diagnostic or selection purposes. The candidates might ba asked 
to write down some of his Ideas about the community; Its worst 
problems and hl& thoughts about how they might be solved. Or he 
might simply copy something or write what 13 dictated to him. 



INTERVIEWING SCHEDULE 

What content can be Included In a guide for the Interviewer? 

On the following pages are a sample set of Interview questions 
which may help each CAA develop Its own guide, suited to Its 
particular community and job description for the neighborhood 
workers. If an agency wants to have the candidate complete a 
brief application, the face sheet of the Interview schedule can 
be used for this purpose. 

Also Included In the following material are an Interviewer's 
Check List and Interviewer's Case Summary. The former can serve 
as an aid to obtaining on paper the Interviewer's immediate 
response to the applicant. It should be completed as soon as 
the Interview is over- -not while the candidate is being Interviewed. 
The Interviewer's Case Summary may be completed next, using the 
Sample Interview Schedule as a resource. It provides a synthesis 
of the more extensive and detailed material obtained and can serve 
as a quick reference for the selection committee. 
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SAMPLE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

(Blank space tt have been omitted to conserve space) 

Heading: Interviewer, Date of Interview, Place of Interview, 

Time Begun, Time Ended, Code Number 

Face Sheet: Name, Sex, Address, Telephone Number, Social Security 

Number, Birth Date, Place of Birth, Citizenship, Hsrltal 
Status, Number of Dependents, Family Status, Ethnicity, 
Employment Status, How Long Unemployed & Why, Years of 
Ctjmulatlve Work Experience, Highest Grade Completed, 
Forelgh Languages 

Referral Source : Agency, Individual, Posted Notice, Advertisement, etc. 

Comments of referring agency about applicant. If any. 

Introduc tory Questions : 1) If you were referred by an agency or an 

individual, what brought you to them? 

2) Can you explain why the agency or Individual 
sent you to see us rather than to some other 
place? If you came on your own, explain why. 

3) What have you been told about or read about 
our program? 



Work History : 



Describe program, agency, training and job in 
detail to the applicant. 

4) What was the first job you ever had? 

How old were you? How did you come to 
take that job? Was it full-time or 
part-time? How long did you work there? 
What were yotir job duties? What was your 
salary? Why did you leave? What did you 
do then? 

5) Starting with most recent job, describe: 
Type ot employer (name and address if 
possible), dates of employment, hours of 
work, salary, duties, special skills, 
reason for leaving. 

6) Of all the jobs you've had. Which did 
you like the most? Why? 

7) What kind of work would you really like 
to do? Why? 
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Education: 



Armed Forces: 



Other skills: 



o 

ERIC 



8 ) 



9) 

10 ) 



ID 

12 ) 

13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 

17) 



18) 

If yes: 19) 

If no: 20) 

21 ) 
22 ) 



Have you ever done paid or voluntary 
work with an agency, group or social 
organisation? Describe agency, dates, 
and duties. 

What did you like best of all In these 
agencies? Why? 

What Is the highest grade In school you 
completed? Where? When? What kind of 
course did you take? Diploma or certificate? 
What were you preparing yourself for? 

Have you taken any special courses or 
training? Where? When? Specify courses. 

Do you Intend taking any special courses 
or training? Where? When? Specify courses. 

What did you like most about school? 

Did you participate in after-school activities? 
What offices or positions held. 

What didn't you like about school? 

Why did you leave school? (If applicant 
failed to graduate) 

What contacts did you have with school 
guidance counselors? What did they tell 
you? 

Were you ever In the United States Armed 
Forces? 

Branch of Service, Dates, Highest Rank, 

Type of Work performed. Type of Discharge 

What Is your draft classification? 

Do you have a driver's license? A car? 

Do you use or can you operate any office 
machines, shop machines, hand tools, etc.? 
Specify 



23) Besides what we've talked about, do you 
have any other skills? Specify 



24) Will you describe the neighborhood In 
which you live? (Probe for type and 

age range of people, housing, businesses, 
qulet-nolsy, clean-dirty, soclal-antl- 
soclal behavior. Isolation-crowding) 

25) Do you know many people In your neighborhood? 
How well? 

26) Do most people in your neighborhood seem 
to be working? 

27) Do most of the young people In your 
neighborhood go to school? Of those 

who do not go to school, are they working? 

28) Is there much trouble with crime, 
narcotics, alcohol, gangs, etc.? Specify 

29) What clubs, social or community agencies 
are located In your neighborhood? Which 
of these do you belong to or have you 
visited? For what purpose? 

30) How long have you lived In (name of city, 
town, or county)? How long In your 
present apartment or house? How long in 
your present neighborhood? Where did 
you live before coming here? 

31) How many times have you moved In the last 
5 years? 

32) Do you live In private house (own or rent), 
apartment house, hotel, rooming house, 
othei'? Describe. 

33) How many rooms are there in your home? 

Do you have your own room? 

34) Who else Is In your household and family? 
Describe relationship, age, sex, school 
status, work position and where they live. 

35) If separated or divorced, describe family, 
home, financial arrangements. 

36) Is there one person in your family you'd 
like most to be like? Why? 

37) Who would you tend to talk to when you 
have a serious problem? Why? 
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Health: 



Legal : 



Leisure 



38) What outside agencies would you turn 

to for help with a serious problem? Why? 

39) What would you say your general health Is 
like? 

40) Do you have medical coverage of any kind? 

41) Do you have any physical limitations? 
Specify 

42) When was the last time you had a medical 
checkup? 

43) Do you have a doctor or medical clinic 
which you visit regularly? Specify 

44) Have you ever been In trouble with the law? 
Will you tell me about It? Offense , Dates, 
What Happened, Final Outcome 

Time Activities : 

45) Describe an average day In your life (probe 
for non-employment activities with view to 
attachment or dlsattachment to people and 
community. ) 

46) Are there things that you used to do more 
than you do now? What things? How come 
you do these less now? 

47) Are there things you do more now than you 
used to do? Specify 

48) Did you ever belong to any of the following 
organizations? Do you still belong? 

Church or religious organization. Labor 
union (specify). Political club. Civic 

or fraternal organization. Lodge, Sports 
or social club , Parent-Teacher Assn. , 
Grange, Boy or Girl Scouts, 4-H Club, 

Other (specify) 

49) What offices did you hold In any of 
these organizations? 

50) Which of the following things do you talk 
about often? With whom? Housing Problems, 
Discrimination, Juvenile Delinquency, 

School conditions. Crime, Politics, 

World Affairs, Work, Others (specify) 
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51) Daydream a little bit* Imagine that the 
sky Is the limit: What would you desire 
most In life? What things would you say 
hold you back from obtaining this? What 
might you do about It? 

52) If you are accepted for this program, 
can you think of any family, personal 
or financial limitations that might 
Interfere with your training and work? 
(Describe program again) 

53) Why are you Interested In this program? 

54) Do you think you ! d like working In the 
field of community organization? 

55) Why do you think you are suited to do 
this kind of work? 

56) Thinking back over the Interview, how 
would you say you felt about it? Was there 
anything about it which was distasteful 

or upsetting? Was there anything about 
it which was helpful? 

57) How do you feel now? What do you think 
about the training and job? Do you have 
an;, questions? 

Do -you have any specific Ideas about how conditions In the commu nity 
could be changed and Improved which you would like to submit in 
writing? 



o 
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INTERVIEWER'S CHECK L IST 



A bility to communicate : (Describe particular strengths or 

weaknesses)* 

2* Relevancy (of answers to the questions) : (Describe particular 

observations)* 

3* Tension : (Describe degree and kind)* 

A* Personal Appearance : (Include dress* neatness* cleanliness* 

bearing* etc*)* 

5* Attitude toward self and own capabilities * 

6* I would would not recommend this person for training 

because 
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INTERVIEWER ' S CASE SUMMARY 

Applicant's Name; Code Number; Method of Referral (names; If any) 
Interviewer; Conference Date; Interview Date. 

Comments of Referring Agency or Individual (If any) 

Why Did Applicant Apply for this Program? 

1. Identification Data: 

Age; Sex; Misrltal Status; Place of Birth; Family Status; 

Number of Dependents; Education; Years of Work Experience; 
Employment Status; If Unemployed, How Long? 

2. Describe the appearance and behavior of the applicant. 

3. Describe the educctlonal background of the applicant. 

4. Describe the work history, service experience and particular 
skills of the applicant. 

5. Describe the neighborhood, family and home environment of the 
applicant with emphasis on his attitudes toward same. 

6. Describe the hobbles and leisure time activities of th^ n leant 
with emphasis on attachment and dlsattachment to other people 
and groups. 

7. Describe the medical and legal aspects of the applicant's 
background. 

8. Describe particular strengths and weaknesses not covered In 
other questions. 

9. Interviewer's recommendation; accept, reject, relntervlew. 

10. Estimate particular strengths and weaknesses In relation to 
job description. 

11. Consensus of total staff; accept, reject, relntervlew. 

12. Questions which need clarification, changes, additions and 
deletions. 
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PLANNING THE TEACHING PROGRAM 



The goals of training will depend upon the program of each 
CAA, its target community, the trainees who have been selected, 
and the decisions made about the role or roles for which these 
particular neighborhood workers are being prepared* The conclu- 
sion reached during staff preparation, before the designing of 
a training program, should serve as a realistic foundation for 
all training decisions* Guidelines for translating those decisions 
into a rationale for training content, personnel, models, schedules, 
space, equipment, and materials comprise the content of this 
section and that which follows* 

Outline Of Curriculum Content 



The following sequential outline of a basic curriculum for 
training neighborhood workers can be used as an aid by the planning 
staff in deciding upon timing, schedules, models, resources, 
techniques, and methods* 

1* The Community Action Agency 

A* Enabling legislation (Federal) 

B* Enabling legislation (local, if applicable) 

C* Historical context 

1« Who participated in its formulation? 

2* What Interests were not included? 

3* What limits on the CAA's freedom of action resulted 
from the agreements reached at the Community Action 
Agency 's inception? 

D* Over-all goals 

E* Structure of CAA 

F* Functions of CAA components 

G* Programmatic goals of the components 

H* Relation of neighborhood worker's role to CAA goals, 

structure, functional divisions and programmatic goals. 

11* The Local Face of Poverty 

A* Who are the poor? 

B* Where are the poor? 



*i 






C. What are the effects of poverty on the poor? 

D. How many poor are there? 

E. How poor are they? 

P. What other factors beside poverty and its causes tend 
to oppress the poor? 

G. What kinds of relationships do the poor have with the 
rest of the local community? 

H. Does poverty serve to benefit anyone? 

1 # Merchants? 

2# Underworld? 

3. Political structure? 

4* Landlords? 

5. Social service and other helping agencies? 

6. Banks? 

7 . Insurance companies? 

8« Police departments? 

9 # Community Action Agency? 

Ill, The Human Services in the Local Community 
A, What services are available? 

Bt How available are they? 

C. Who pays for these services (public, private, or voluntary)? 

D. What are the goals of these agencies? 

E. To what extent do they meet their goals? 

P. Where are the gaps in services that result from an 

loperfect coordination of independently developed agency 

goals? 

G. Can these gaps be closed? 

1* Negotiation. 

2» Social action. 

3. Political action. 

IV. The Relevant Political Systems 

A. Pederal 



B. State 
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C. Local 

D. Question* nbout the above* 

1* How are decisions made? 

2* At what points can the process be Influenced? 

3* To what extent does bureaucracy at the above 
three levels change the Intent and scope of the 
legislation? 

4* What impact does the judicial system have on 
decisions made at the above three levels? 

V* The Community's Informal Decision-Making Structure* 

A* Does it exist? 

B* Where are the centers of power? 

C* What is its relation to the political system? 

D* Is it possible to create new centers of power? 

VI* The Local History Of The Community's Various Ethnic Groups 

A. When and from where did each group arrive? 

B* Relationships within and between ethnic groups* 

C* Socio-economic status of ethnic groups* 

Vll. Hap Reading and the Use of City Directories 

Vlll* Current Events 

A* National and local events as they affect the goals 
and programs of the CAA* 

B* National and local events as they have Impact on the 
porr* 

IX* Community Organizational Techniques 

A* Strategies 

1* Conflict 
2* Consensus 
3* Negotiation 

B* How do you begin? 
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C. Group process 

D. Decision making 

E. Implementation of decisions 

F. Evaluation of efforts 

G. Leadership development 

H. Enablers vs. leaders 

X. Social Service Techniques 

A. Interviewing 

B. Referral 

C. Advocacy 

D. Follow-up 

E. Recording 

F. Surveying 

XI. Organizational Constraints 

A. Limits on agency freedom 

B. Agency constraints on worker 

C. Worker's constraints on the target population 

XII. What Docs the Professional Bring To the Community Action Agency? 

A. Scope of knowledge and skills with respect to eliminating 
poverty. 

B. Supervisory skills. 

C. Value system. 

D. Another point of view (perspective) on the issues in the 
poor coincunity. 

E. Ability to coordinate resources. 
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XIII. What Does the Neighborhood Worker Bring To the CAA? 

A. Intimate knowledge of the problem. 

B. Knowledge of the commmity. 

C. A source of unique, additional, less expensive, and 
more readily available manpower. 

D. Emotional commitment. 

The Planning Staff 

Based on your full staff discussion;, you have probably 
identified those staff members who are most qualified and willing 
to participate in the training program as supervisors or consul- 
tants. Also, you have probably by now selected your principal 
trainer, either from the staff or from outside the agency. You 
may have elected to bring in a consultant who has developed and 
worked with training programs for Indigenous subprofessionals. 

You also may have in ml ad some specialists, selected from outside 
the agency, who will share their knowledge and experience with 
the subprofessionals during training. Any or all of these people 
might participate in planning the training program. 

Tie administrator of the agency or his representative, and 
the person assigned to direct the training program should partici- 
pate. In all, the number of people chosen to plan the program 
will depend on the kinds of expertise that are needed and are 
available. The size of the group should probably not be over 
eight or ten. 

Administrative Responsibility for Training 

A director of the training program or an assistant to the 
principal trainer who can make arrangements for field trips, 
obtain needed materials and equipment, contact special personnel, 
handle financial matters, and cope with the multiple details 
which arise during the course of training will be needed. The 
number of people assigned to these jobs and the level of their 
responsibilities will depend on the size, length, and intensity 
of the training program. No matter how small the training program, 
someone should be assigned to help the principal trainer with the 
details of the program. 

It is also important that the lines of communication between 
the training facility and CAA administration and staff be kept 
open. This might be done through regular meetings attended by the 
training staff, supervisors, and CAA administration. When 
planning the training program, the responsibilities of the 
assistant to the trainer and/or director of training should be 
carefully spelled out. 
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Trainers and Consultants 

In addition to the classroom trainer and the supervisors 
who serve as trainers in an on-going manner, most subprofessional 
training projects employ specialists in certain of the content 
areas which have been selected as a part of the curriculum. 

Which material is presented by outside consultants depends upon 
whether the trainer, a supervisor, or another staff member has 
the special knowledge required, time available, and, of course 
the teaching ability. Also, although someone on your staff may 
have special knowledge of a certain content area, you may choose 
to bring in another person who can present it from an extra- 
agency point of view. 

Some local consultants may be available without a fee. 

However, it is wise to project your consultant funds during 
planning in such a way as to pinpoint at least some of the major 
areas in which they will be needed (wherever possible) and allocate 
funds in advance. 

Those people selected to work with the trainees on a limited- 
time basis should have experience and knowledge in the field they 
are discussing, particularly as it relates to aspects of poverty. 
Ideally, they should be people who have the ability to make the 
information interesting, even exciting, without sacrificing accuracy. 
The strength to be able to deal with the kinds of questions a 
"turned on" group of trainees will pose following a good presentation 
is another asset to be sought in such specialists. Needless to 
say, these qualities are important qualifications for anyone training 
subprofessionals. Unfortunately, they are also relatively rare. 

But such people do exist and can be located. 

Recruitment of outside specialists is often done informally 
through contacts developed by various staff members and friends 
of the CAA. Trainees may identify possible specialists respected 
in the neighborhood. If qualified persons are not already known, 
a more formal recruitment, through channels in the organization 
or service discipline, may be necessary. If you are using an over- 
all consultant to help plan the program, he may be able to suggest 
good "presenters" thoroughly grounded in their field. 

A number of training programs have been able to hire experienced 
subprofessionals as trainers to teach parts of the curriculum, both 
in the classroom and the field. In New Haven, Conn., a team of 
subprofessional trainers does the field work training; each one 
taking a small group of trainees into the poverty area and working 
in a demonstration fashion on interviewing, community meetings, et«. 
In other programs, subprofessionals who have become particularly 
skilled in certain aspects of their work, for instance, housing 
and tenant action, or working with juveniles, have been asked to 
discuss their areas of expertise with new trainees. The use of 
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talented subprofessionals as assistant trainers, on either a 
part or full-time basis, has proved highly successful. Often 
the trainer- subprofessionals will be working In the same community 
as the trainees and can provide them with an additional source of 
support. If a CAA has not already trained subprofessionals who 
can serve as a part of Its present training staff , It may be 
possible to hire them at least temporarily, from another agency 
which has developed a training program with a subprofessional- 
trainer component. 

The NCEY training program encouraged its trainees to teach 
others in the group when their knowledge was needed as a part of 
the content. For Instance, lessons in Spanish were given by one 
trainee to those who did not know the language but had placements 
requiring its limited use. This practice can be extended as the 
abilities of the group— and their special needs— become better 
known. 



Physical Arrangements, Space, and Equipment 

Classes should be held in a well lighted room that 13 located 
where excessive noise won*t interfere with the activities of other 
staff. This Is Important because both the trainer and the trainee 
should feel comfortable with a discussion that results in people 
speaking above conversational tones. If it is at all possible, 
the room should be large enough to allow flexibility in the 
seating arrangements so that the group may experiment actively 
to find effective seating arrangements for the variety of 
activities. A bulletin board and a chalk board (blackboard) are 
important. Other Items of equipment that may be needed are: 

...Tape recorders, audio-visual equipment, a telephone, and 
enough electrical outlets to allow flexibility in use of 
the equipment. 

•• .Reference books, newspapers, directories, magazines, 
maps, films, and a small paperback library. 

...Copies of all agency forms that the trainees will be 
required to use. 

•••Writing materials for the trainees and the training staff. 

•••Miscellaneous supplies such as a coffee pot, scotch tape, 
paper clips, rubber bands, etc. 
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TRAINING RATIONALE AND ACTIVITIES 



) 



Rationale 



The introduction of subprofessionals to the demands of a new 
role requires that the training be conducted so as to enable the 
trainee to reconcile his experience with the knowledge and 
techniques he is being asked to acquire. This makes it incumbent 
on the training staff to structure the training to involve the 
trainee in examining his new role in the light of roles he former y 
played. The training staff should also anticipate problems the 
trainees will have in meeting the demands of both the training 
program and the new Job role that will follow. 



The trainee will eventually be asked to use himself consciously 
as an intervenor in people’s lives to help them better their ow " 
conditions in ways defined by both the client and the agency. This 
requires that the trainee learn to analyze the problems that have 
Impact on the agency’s clients. The trainee also has to lejm 
to communicate effectively with clients , his peers* and with t ose 
above him in the agency’s hierarchy. In order t o be an effective 
agent* the trainee must also be aware of the as sumptions that are 
a crucial part of the valu e systems of his cli ents* his agency^ 
t he community, and himself . These three tasks are not easy to 
accomplish and not every trainee will be able to master them ail. 
Mastery of the three tasks should be a goal in the minds of both 
the trainer and the trainee. 



Re action To A New Role 

When faced with the demands of their new role, subprofessionals 
may react in a number of ways. An effective training program will 
provide the trainee group and the trainer an opportunity to test 
out the reactions of individual trainees in various situations 
relevant to the Job to be performed. It is during training that 
the trainee should be given an opportunity to apply the knowledge 
and techniques that are appropriate for the role he will be expected 
to play. When faced with the demands and armed with the power that 
is a part of the helping role, professionals and subprof easionals 
may react in ways such as the following: 

1. The ward heale r reaction —the power to give or withhold 
help can be a corrupting influence and can result in 
the worker helping only those clients who appeal to 
him personally or who agree to provide him with something 

he values in return. 
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2. The professional enabler reaction - -the worker over 
Identifies with the social worker -psycho therapeutic 
model and becomes so non-directive that he confuses 
those he Is trying to help and, at the same time, 
avoids accepting responsibility for the results of 
his "Intervention." 

3* The crusader reaction --the worker becomes so committed 
to the clients that he loses perspective and becomes 
unable to analyze problems rationally or to use his 
skills and knowledge to help the client make decisions 
that will result In the client's needs being met. 

4. The withdrawal reaction - -the worker Is so overwhelmed 
by the role he Is expected to play that he moves away 
from the client's problems and loses himself In agency 
recording, special projects In areas of the program 
where he feels comfortable, agency housekeeping 
activities, or any other activity that will allow 

him to avoid dealing with the problems of clients. 

5. The angry poor reaction— the worker deals with his 
Inability to help the client population by becoming 
angry at the Inability of the agency to Immediately 
solve all of the problems of the poor. The worker 
chooses to attack the agency rather than dealing 
with the problems In his own practice that are 
preventing him from being an effective worker. 

It Is the function of the trainer to help the trainees analyze 
their reactions to the new situation and to develop means of 
coping with their own practical problems so that they can become 
effective members of the CAA team, it» order to fulfill this 
expectation the trainer must communicate the requisite skills 
and knowledge to the trainees as well as create an atmosphere 
in which learning can take place. 

The Setting and Atmosphere 

Most of the trainees, by definition, have not been able to 
deal effectively with standards of success as defined by the 
larger society. The very fact that they are poor means, In 
our society, that they have not met the prevailing standards of 
achievement. This Is not to say that the trainees are Incapable 
people. On the contrary, that they have managed to survive In a 
hostile world Is testimony to their ability to deal with adversity. 
The crucial question that both the trainer and the trainees must 
answer Is whether the coping skills the trainees have used all 
their lives will enable them to be effective neighborhood workers ? 
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An effective means of answering this question is to test out 
the typical coping mechanisms in the training program. The 
trainer and the trainees must strive to analyze and resolve 
those practical problems that evolve from the trainees 1 use of 
their traditional coping mechanisms . The poor have survived 
in our society by using such mechanisms as rationalization of 
their own behavior, challenging authority constantly, continually 
giving in to authority, withdrawal of effort, and the creation 
of distinct subcultures. The trainer must help them decide what 
from this "bag of tricks" will not be useful to them in their 
new roles. 

Training should be done in small groups of ten to fifteen 
whenever possible. This group size will enable the trainer to 
maintain an atmosphere of collective problem-solving rather than 
that of a typical classroom. This is Important because the 
trainees must feel free to participate in an Informal discussion 
with the trainer and their peers. Hand-raising should not be 
encouraged, rather the trainer must be sensitive to the faces 
and body postures of the trainees as being an effective means 
for a trainee to indicate his desire to speak. The trainer should 
also alert the trainees to the techniques that he uses to decide 
when a trainee wantr to speak. These techniques will be useful 
to the trainee when he finds himself working with small groups. 

The trainer may call on people who indicate their readiness or 
) he may simply let the trainees manage the mechanics of the discussion 

informally. If he takes the latter course, he should be prepared 
to Intervene when a few people dominate the discussion to the 
exclusion of others who want to speak, much in the same way 
that he would expect a trainee to manage a group in actual practice. 

The trainer should initially establish three clearly defined 
limits for the group: 

1. specific standards of attendance, including procedures 
for calling in to the agency when the trainee is unable 
to come to wor k; 

2. each member of the group must respect the rights of 
the other group members and those of the trainer ; 

3. each member of the group is obligated to speak his 
mind— all problems related to the group are to be 
discussed and worked out in the group context . 

These limits should apply equally to the trainer. From time 
to time these rules or others established by the group will be 
at issue within the group. The trainer should always be willing 
to entertain a discussion of the viability of any rule or procedure 
that the group is operating under. While he should normally retain 
the responsibility for conducting the training group, he should 
encourage the trainees to disagree actively whenever they feel 




something is wrong. By encouraging the workers to assert 
themselves for what they feel is right, the trainer provides 
them with an opportunity to polish the techniques that they 
will be expected to use on the job. The trainer should Insist 
that the trainees prepare their case effectively before he 
gives in to their demands. If their case dors not "hold water," 
he should not give In. On other occasslons, the trainer should 
help the trainees to analyse the weaknesses of their case and 
to prepare a more effective presentation. 

Communicating Knowledge and Skills 

Training members of the target population In what they have 
to know to do their jobs Is not a simple, straightforward task. 

The trainer must find means of making his material "come alive." 

He must start with the knowledge and techniques that the trainees 
bring to the situation and work toward developing a level of 
competence that will allow them to make sound decisions under 
what are often difficult circumstances. In some respects the 
training of subprofessionals has goals similar to those of 
professional training. Both groups are trained to make decisions; 
in both types of training, the trainer must start with what the 
trainee brings to the situation. The wide difference between 
the backgrounds of the typical professional and subprofessional 
learner makes the task of teaching the subprofessional much more 
difficult than the professional would ordinarily think. 

Subprofessionals can't be given large reading assignments 
to do at home. The subprofessionals don't usually have under- 
graduate academic experiences as a frame of reference for the 
theoretical or practical material covered In their classes, 
as professional students do. Subprofessional trainees have not 
spent the bulk of their lives In an environment where abstract 
thinking Is encouraged. Subprofessionals don't have two to 
six years to prepare for the firing line. As a result, the 
trainer must provide remedial experiences in abstract thinking, 
and he must tie the abstract thinking immediately to the concrete 
reality with which the trainee will have to deal In a matter of 
days. The professional worker charged with the responsibility 
for training subprofessionals should not attempt to give the 
trainees a watered-down version of his own professional training, 
focmunlcated by audio-visual aids. While elements of his own 
training will obviously be Included, and audio-visual aids can 
be extremely useful, the burden of developing the content and 
the teaching methods to be used rests with each trainer. The 
training models and the examples of techniques that are included 
In this section of the Guide are Intended to stimulate the 
trainer to develop models and techniques that will prove effective 
In his own unique situation. 
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Structuring The Training Program 

Experimentation with models and training schedules is an 
on-going effort. Each agency will translate its philosophy, 
reconsidered to include the training and employment of subpro- 
fessionals, into practical considerations which lead to decisions 
about the structure of the training program. The qualities of 
the particular group of »ides selected should also have an 
important effect on the plan for training them. The type of 
work which they will be doing from the outset and the skills 
and concepts required will indicate to the planners something 
about the format of the training meetings, kinds of teaching 
methods, and scheduling of each type of experience. 

Models 

The core group is usually a kind of home base for lar.rning, 
led by a principal trainer working with 10 to 13 trainees « Its 
content is job focused. The trainees receive most of their 
initial orientation in the core group; they have a chance to 
develop as a group, and can experiment with some of the skills, 
concepts, and behavior they will need for their work and personal 
development. 

The Institute for Youth Studies at Howard University has 
defined its concept of a core group for training neighborhood 
workers. The groups were relatively small— from 6 to 10. 
Although there was emphasis on training workers in community 
organization skills, the core content was basic to the role of 
any human-service worker. As defined by Howard, the purposes of 
the core groups are:* 

... to communicate the general body of information 
about society, its relationships, development 
and behavior which is needed by all human 
service personnel 

...to teach specific skills for workers in the 
human services field 

...to help the trainees acquire appropriate group- 
sanctioned standards, attitudes and behavior 
which will contribute to their effectiveness as 
neighborhood workers 

...to enable indigenous trainees to develop a 
supportive sense of identity with other non- 
professionals in human services 






William Denham, Naomi Felsenfeld, Walter Walker, op. cit. p. 37. 
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The teaching methods employed in core groups can be varied* 
Didactic teaching has not been found to be the most effective* 
However, used sparingly- -particularly in the beginning- -and 
chosen when required to relate particular kinds of material, 
it is effective* Role playing ia useful in practicing certain 
skills, reliving and reassessing on-the-job experiences, and in 
preparing for the use of certain techniques in the field* Over- 
use of role playing, as of any technique, however, can detract 
from its value* Discussion following an initial presentation 
by the trainer or a specialist can be important in helping the 
trainees develop problem solving and analytic skills* Informal 
discussion among the subprofessionals which springs from the 
trainees 1 experiences in the community or agency is an important 
ingredient of the core experience* If properly guided and led, 
discussion should serve to develop skills, clarify thinking, 
and work through attitudes* It also becomes an inport ant way 
of obtaining feedback from the trainees about the program for 
purposes of on-going evaluation and replanning* 

The content of core training is discussed later in this 
section as it relates to the neighborhood worker »s job. The 
core method of training is accepted by many training programs as 
most effective because it serves as the best vehicle for presenting 
a wide range of content, using an equally varied set of methods 
and resources* This, however, does not clarify many of its 
additional values* The Howard staff for trailing neighborhood 
workers has described its views on the value of the core group** 

... It provides actual experience with the 1 group 1 
nature of community life . The 'core group 1 
is a microcosm of the larger community groups 
(and the dynamic process) with which the 
nonprofessional will have to work later on. 

• • * It emphasizes for the trainee the relationship 
between individual and community problems, why 
collective solutions are needed, and how they 
can be developed * On the basis of his life 
experience, each trainee brings his own perception 
of problems to the 'core group* ***As discussion 
starts from this concrete base of individual 
responses, and each member of the group contri- 
butes his thinking and reactions* the perspective 
of the trainee broadens* He begins to identify 
the many factors which contribute to problems 
like inadequate housing, education, and employment 
opportunities in the impoverished community, and 
to see how a range of possible solutions may be 
developed which will benefit not only individual 
residents but the neighborhood as a whole* 
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*William Denham, Naomi Felsenfeld, Walter Walker, op. cit. p. 30-41* 
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. . . It teaches the trainee how to use a specific 
tool, group strength* to build toward neighbor- 
hood development goals ... In the training *core 
groups 1 the future neighborhood workers learn 
how to mobilize their own resources and the 
resources of groups to combat exploitation by 
goal-directed action. 

... The ! core group 1 provides a setting In which the 
trainee can, with minimum threat to his shaky 
self-confidence, work through attitudes which 
would handicap him as a neighborhood worker ... 

The very workers who need to feel strong enough to 
risk themselves in helping their neighbors are 
frequently people for whom risk has no sense of 
adventure but rather an undertone of danger and 
impending doom. ..By concentrating, together, on 
concrete ways to overcome personal handicaps and 
community problems, members of the group find 
mutual support, their sense of inadequacy begins 
to diminish, their hostile or fearful attitudes 
change, and they develop a new sense of personal 
competence. 

. . . The core group leads to greater person al maturity 
and security for the trainees . ..Initially, guide- 
lines for work standards are established by the 
leader, but later the group becomes able to set 
its own guidelines. 

... The core group helps the trainee develop a sense 
of occupational role identity . . .and minimizes the 
hazards of role conflict. As the workers learn to 
identify common elements and differences in work 
roles of their agencies, they move toward a 
specific sense of personal and group identity as 
neighborhood workers. 

The extent to which emphasis is placed upon group dynamics 
as a major content area of training depends on the needs of the 
neighborhood workers in each agency. It is fair to say, however, 
that every training program will want to create the kind of 
atmosphere and process within the core model which the Howard 
concept describes. 

Another element of the training model is the field, or 
on-the-job experience, and supervision which is an Integral part 
of it. Although role-playing in the core group allows the 
neighborhood worker to learn by experiencing some of the situations 
in which he will find himself when he begins working, he should 
also actually become involved in the work as soon as possible. 
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Training staffs which have waited for more than a week before 
assigning the workers to a field placement have found that the 
trainees are likely to become bored and restless. Some experi- 
mental programs have initiated field placements within or just 
following the first week of core group orientation. This has 
worked well when (1) thorough preplanning has been done to select 
and Integrate the field placement with the core group content and 
the requirements of the particular job, (2) the supervisors have 
worked out with the core trainer on-going arrangements to continue 
the inter-relationship of job experience and core content, and 
(3) the on-the-job experience has b«en planned not simply as an 
experience in observation or as secondary in importance to the 
core training. It should be an actual, supervised job. 

The importance of selecting the placement to meet the needs 
of the trainee In preparing for hf.s actual employment cannot be 
over stressed. Much thinking should be given to this by those 
responsible for planning core and on-the-job training. The 
experience of the trainee in the field should be work experience- - 
and not only observation. Mistakes will be made, but they are 
essential for learning and should be so considered. When a 
subprofessional is to perform a particularly difficult aspect 
of his work, both the core trainer and supervisor should help 
to prepare him before he goes into the situation. 

In some training programs there has been a tendency to place 
greater stress on the core model and less on the field experience. 
This can detract from the Importance of the latter as a learning 
experience. The anxiety of professionals concerning the performance 
of the trainee in the field has been reported as a serious, 
though often temporary, deterrent to the full use of the OJT for 
learning. Such anxiety is transferred to the subprofessionals 
and tends to cause the planners not to use field experience as 
fully as possible. 

To better use the training job, some training programs have 
added an additional element to the structure of training. Trainees 
who have been assigned in small groups from two to four to a 
professional supervisor, have met weekly for a regular feedback 
and discussion session with that person. This is in addition to 
the on-the-spot supervision which is given the trainees at work. 

This allows reflection and group discussion away from the more 
intense atmosphere of the job itself. This practice does not 
detract from the work in core sessions by trainees in reference 
to their field work, but places it within the context of larger 
group discussions and relates it to other aspects of the 
curriculum. 
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, A 

Schedules 

The full length of Initial core and supervised field training 
has varied considerably from program to program. If In-service 
training and on-golng supervision Is Included, training should 
e considered continuous. The length of the Initial core and 
experience should depend upon the following factors: 

11} The number and kinds of skills and concepts which must be 
mastered by a particular group of trainees for the Job they are 
per ormlng, (2) The difficulty of the Jobs for which they have 
Deen hired and the depth and complexity of the material which 
s to be presented. For Instance, It usually requires more time 
to train a neighborhood worker In the skills needed to work 
initially as a community organiser than If his first Job Is to 
provide services to members of the community on an Individual 
basis. Also, If he Is to serve as a semi -technic lan in any respect, 
such training might require more tlme$ (3) The particular group 
. ^Jfainees , their experience, need for basic remediation, and 
ability to absorb and integrate the material given them* 

The usual schedule for a combination of core and on-the-job 
trtining is from six to twelve weeks. Some training programs 
have attempted to eliminate integration of an on-the-job aspect 
of training and condense training into a two-to-four week class- 
room experience followed by Job placement. This has tended to 
demand more time of the professional personnel in the long run 
as, when these subprofessionals finally do begin to work, the 
supervisor must. In effect, retrain them. Even with role playing 
and other » exp er lent ially oriented* classroom techniques, the 
lack of Input from actual experience detracts from the depth 
and meaning of the learning experience. 

After the planners have selected the training models which 
they wish to use and the amount of time to be given to over-all 
training, a basic week*s schedule should be planned. There are 
a great many possibilities to consider In deciding the amount 
of time needed each week for core meetings, field experience, 
and supervisory meetings. The National Committee on Employment 
of Youth trained Its subprofessionals for a total of 12 weeks. 

two weeks were spent In the classroom or core group. 

For the following three weeks the trainees were in class three 
days and on the Job for two. For six weeks they were on the Job 
three days and spent two in class. The final week of the program 
was fully spent In core groups. The Howard University experimental 
training project for neighborhood workers, building on the 
experience of a number of previous training programs, devised a 
schedule which consisted of two days of core and classroom work, 
two days on tie Job, and one full day with the supervisor. 
Preplanning for correlation of in-class and supervised on-the-job 
experiences was done very carefully to assure as high a level 
of give and take between the two as possible. The trainers for 
core and class experiences met frequently with supervisors to 
reassess and evaluate their work and that of the trainees. 
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There is no doubt that the more components used for training, 
the greater the necessity for those serving as trainers (core, 
supervisory, and others) to work and meet as a team on a regular 
basis to integrate their work, evaluate, and reassess their 
success. 

If a CAA elects to use core group meetings without an 
Integrated job training experience, more attention will have to 
be given to flexibility in the core meetings. A full day in 
the classroom is not likely to lead to as much Involvement and 
real learning for subprofessionals as a combination of real 
experience and core work. Also, the curriculum content which 
trainees would ordinarily bring to core from their field eaqjerience 
will have to be provided through other means; a heavier use of 
field trips, neighborhood surveys, specialist's presentations, etc. 

Although the trainer's sensitivity to the learning climate 
in any core or class situation is essential to successful day- 
to-day work with the content, advanced planning which allows for 
both the timing necessary to learn a particular area and the need 
for a variety of experiences and flexibility is important. 



SAMPLE LESSONS AND TECHNIQUES 

Problem Solving 

The following lesson is designed to encourage the development 
of group techniques for problem-solving and the ability to observe 
group dynamics. It should set in motion an atmosphere in which 
problems are analyzed and in which the need for ready answers will 
diminish. Speaking, listening, and leadership skills can flow 
from this setting. The lesson can demonstrate, by use of an 
arithmetic problem, the extent to which the defense of a premise, 
which has been reinforced, will make group discussion virtually 
impossible. It can provide an insight into the Involvement of 
personalities in a group situation, and the limitations which 
that involvement imposes. It also can offer an overview of the 
traditional mode of participation to which group members have 
been accustomed. 

This experience should be undertaken very early in the life 
of the group, before natural leaders have emerged. This will 
enable each participant's solution to have equal weight and will 
not allow trainees to select answers on the basis of group 
pressures, friendships or roles. 
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INST: Today, I'd like us io solve an arithmetic problem. I 

will repeat the problem as often as you need me to. You 
may use paper and pencil if you like. Each person should 
work alone to solve the problem. Just look up when you've 
finished. Here's the problem: 

A MkN BUYS A HORSE FOR $60. HE SELLS IT FOR $70. 

HE BUYS IT BACK FOR $80, AND THEN SELLS IT FOR $90. 

HON MUCH DID HE M&KE? 

(As students work, don't answer any questions other than requests 
to repeat the problem.) When everyone is finished: 

INST: How many people got $0? Raise hands. (Send all who got 

$0 to one corner) 

How many got $10? (Send all who got $10 to one corner) 

How many got $20? (Send all who got $20 to one corner) 

How many got $30? (Send all who got $30 to one corner) 

Did anyone get a different answer? (Send to other areas) 

Now each small group is going to come up with a solution 
to the problem and will pick a representative to solve 
the problem together with the representatives from each 
of the other groups. If you want to change your answer 
at any time, you are free to do so. •• just go to the new 
group. The $0's are there, the $10' s are here, etc. 

When representatives are ready: 

INST: Will the representatives come to the front, please? You 
can use the blackboard if you like. Now these people are 
going to solve the problem of the horse and the rest of 
us will observe. Remember, you can change groups at any 
time. Let's all stay in our groups so we can identify 
them. 

(Representatives will each explain how they got their answers— in 
other words, they won't solve the problem; they will defend their 
their answers. After a reasonable period of explanation and 
bickering, break the discussion off. Send the representatives 
back to their groups.) Then: 

INST: Will each representative go back to the group and let's 
do some more work on solving the problem. You can pick 
new representatives. 

(Repeat as above and break discussion) 

INST: O.K. Let's all get seated and talk about what happened. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

A. Isn't there only one correct answer to the problem? 

B. Was an attempt made by the representatives to solve 
the problem? 

C. What was each representative doing? 

D. What was the role of the group members while the 
representatives were up front? 

E. What relationship does this exercise have to problems 
you will be facing In dealing with people— when there 
Is no right answer? 

F* Did emotions get Involved In the solution of a math 
problem? Why? 

G. How would you approach a staff meeting, based on this 
experience? 

H. How could you help people In your community to conduct 
meetings? 

One of the first questions raised will be "what's the answer?" 

The Instructor should respond by noting that the answer Is not 
Important— the process of getting It Is. This can easily lead 
to a discussion about authority and what It represents; also 
about the Instructor's role as the students see It and as he 
sees It. 

INST: If I told you that the answer was $40 and put the method 

of reaching It on the board, you could all sit together and 
help each other understand how that conclusion was reached. 
You would probably accept that answer. Why? What does 
this tell us about our experience In making judgments 
and decisions, and about the methods of Involvement we 
have been used to? 

Should the question of the answer come up at a later time, or 
at any time, no answer should be given. The Issues raised can 
be discussed further. 

OUTCOMES 

Trainees will find this session to be an eye-opener and a great 
deal of fun besides. It Is the kind of activity which can stimulate 
discussion over a long period of time subsequent to Its Initiation. 
It can serve as a touchstone throughout the training In that It 
reveals pointedly the need for a way of working together which is 
generally lacking In groups. 
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The Problem Census 



The problem census is an effective way of developing curriculum 
content from the training group itself. It is also a technique 
for quickly cataloguing a list of topics relevant to a given area 
of concern which may have already been noted as of importance. 

The topics, drawn from the trainees, are utilized either as 
a basis for later, more detailed, examination or as a graphic 
means of perceiving the scope of a given issue. 

It helps the group determine its goals and allows them to 
reach the goals by participation and judgment. It also provides 
a situation in which all group members can participate equally 
and can, thereby, allow each to see his role as a group member 
more clearly. 

The instructor may serve as recorder or may ask the group 
to provide a recorder for the session* It is a fast-moving 
technique in which the instructor serves as catalyst when 
necessary. 

Materials required: Blackboard end chalk or large newsprint and 

marker. The materials should be large enough to be seen by all 
group members during the course of the experience. 

It is be 3 t that the trainer not allow discussion of the 
topics while they are being collected. He should .’et some limits 
at the outset for scope of the topics which are to bw suggested 
by the trainees. The limits should not be too narrow, however. 

For instance, he might suggest that the group think of: 

• • .problems encountered on the job which they would like 
to discuss in the training group; 

...topics on which the trainees would like to hear experts 
speak; 

...professional jargon or other terminology which trainees 
don't understand; 

...problems in the community or neighborhood which need 
action and examination. 

The trainer might Introduce the lesson by making some of the 
following points: 

1. He feels that trainees should be involved in determining 
some areas for training (or discussion, etc.) so the 
program can be of interest to them and meet their needs. 

2. Ask for a definition of "census" so as to get the point 
that this will be a collection of information, not a 
time for discussion or judgment. 
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3. He would like the group's help In seeing to It that 
points raised are appropriate and that there Isn't 
much repetition. 

4. Encourage the group to participate by asking that 
topics be given quickly and that no explanation of 
them be made, unless the recorder raises a question 
or the group doesn't understand. 

5. Present the topic for the census and ask for a recorder 
from the group (or the trainer may serve as recorder 
himself). Let the group know that they may write along 
with the recorder (or that he will have the list 
mimeographed for them so they need not copy It). 

6. Let the group know that this census will serve as a 
basis for some of their classroom work and will also 
give them an Idea of the broad range of Ideas and 
concerns represented by their fallow trainees. 

The census Itself should be cut off when topics cease to 
flow freely. It Is Important that the material actually be used 
for the purpose It was obtained or. If not, that the trainer 
explain the reason to the trainees. 

Role-Playing 

This technique can be extremely valuable as a graphic means 
of demonstrating the variety of human Interaction. In order for 
It to be most effective, trainees playing roles should be given 
new names. These names should be used throughout the action and 
the discussion that follows It. This Is done for two reasons: 

1) To allow the trainee to attempt to assume the Identity 
of the character he Is playing; 

2) To avoid. In discussion of what took place, a situation 
In which action In the role Is equated with function 

of personality. While there Is ample room for frank 
and open discussion of people's action, once having 
adopted a role the trainee may act (and Is indeed asked 
to act) In a manner which he does not necessarily 
associate with his own behavior. 

The Instructor should feel free to take a part in role-play 
situations, especially when he can assume the part of someone 
unlike himself. This gives the trainees the benefit of seeing 
the Instructor In a new light, just as It allows trainees, in 
similar role-reversals, to present to the Instructor a mirror 
of himself which might not appear In the course of discussion. 
Many inhibitions are broken down and Insights can be gained as 
both Instructor and trainee view each other's perceptions of 
familiar situations. 
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Role-playing serves as an excellent change-of-pace from 
almost any other kind of "classroom" activity. It provides 
movement, calls for creative thinking, and is active. Too, 
few people can resist having the "ham" in them called into 
action; similarly, being a process observer calls for a new and 
enjoyable use of analytical powers. In order for role-playing 
to be successful, it is wise here as in the theatre to leave 
the "audience" wanting more. Situations should be acted for a 
brief period rather than allowing them to go on in hopes of 
eliciting more material for discussion. It is better to deal 
with an unresolved point of discussion in role-play by trying a 
new role-play situation that covers the same point rather than 
beating the "dead horse" of a role-play situation that has 
outlived its usefulness. 

A groups 1 beginning experience in role-play should be 
sufficiently well-structured so that: 

a. The group understands the purpose of using this 
technique to simulate a real situation instead of 
talking about it; 

b. The group is clear about the situation to be acted out. 
Each member should be given his name and his role and 
it should be explained until it is clear to him. 

It often helps in role-playing a group situation not 
to have the various actors know what kinds of people 
the other actors are playing. For example, if you 
want to have the first meeting of a tenant's group 
acted out, it helps to have people portraying the 
variety of personalities and attitudes that might 
be present. While the leader of the meeting might 
anticipate certain kinds of responses, in reality as 
in the role play, he would not be told in advance that 
John will resist all efforts to organize, Jose will 
say nothing throughout the meeting, etc. 

When possible, it is helpful to preplan role-playing sessions. 
Cards with the roles spelled out on them are helpful for the 
actors. As the technique takes hold in the group, it can be 
used more spontaneously as an Illustrative device or a change 
of pace in group discussion. 

Interviewing 

Many neighborhood workers will have responsibility for the 
initial contact with clients coming to the agency. It is helpful 
to go over the intake form with the worker so that he is aware 
of the nature of responses sought by the agency. While this is 
important for the worker as an aid to providing him with a sense 
of participation in the continuity of agency function, it is 
important for the agency as well. Early concentration on 
what information is expected to result from an interview will 
pay off later, when accurate date is required for research, for 
determining a client's eligibility for services, etc. 
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It Is recommended that all forms which aides will be 
required to use be compiled for use as primary teaching materials. 

The Instructor should provide each trainee with a copy and 
begin by explaining the purpose of the schedule* The agency's 
policy and rationale regarding Information to be elicited should 
also be delineated- -does the agency tell the client that he Is 
free not to answer questions? Is the Interviewer to tell the 
client that Information will be kept In confidence, or that It 
Is to be used for research purposes, etc*? Have questions been 
worded In a particular way for a particular reason or may the 
Interviewer rephrase and Improvise to suit himself as long as 
he gets the Information? 

An effective means for communicating the tone of an Interview 
Is role-playing* This can be done In several ways* Two trainees 
can act out an Interview with the rest of the group observing, 
or the class can be paired off and each couple act out an 
Interview* The pairs would report back to the whole group 
following the action* 

In advance of the role-play, groundwork for It should be 
laid* At what point will the action begin— when the client 
comes Into the agency, when he Is shown Into the Interviewer's 
area, when the Interviewer goes to get the client from the 
reception area? Where does the action end— at the last question, 
when the client gets up to go, when the Interviewer sees him out 
of the office or to the door? While these factors are not 
"Interviewing" per se, they are at the heart of establishing 
the client's feelings about the Interview, the agency, and the 
worker* 

The Interview Or Survey In The Neighborhood 

Workers may be expected to Interview neighborhood residents 
for a variety of purposes: to assess their needs, to get their 

reactions to agency program, to determine eligibility for program, etc* 
Because the worker must leave the agency to do the Interview, 
additional skills may be required of him* Depending on how the 
agency perceives the role of the worker and of the Interview 
In this situation, the approach to field Interviewing will be 
developed* If the agency wants the worker to become known to 
neighborhood residents before any Interviewing, canvassing, or 
survey work Is begun, then the agency must set up a time table 
and methodology consistent with this goal* Once the purpose of 
the task Is established the trainer can utilize training time 
for preparation of the trainees* 
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Assuming that orientation to the neighborhood has taken 
place, trainees can begin by listing places for meeting residents, 
and the advisability of going to one place where people gather, 
as opposed to another, can be discussed* A number of attitudes 
regarding the neighborhood and the people in it may be expressed 
in the discussion* These attitudes should be explored with the 
group in an attempt to have each worker come to grips with the 
feelings that will influence his ability to use his full potential 
on the job* The types of reactions workers may get from 
residents should also be hypothesised and ways of dealing with 
them explored* Trainees should be encouraged to act out 
Introductory encounters with residents, with the trainee who 
plays the client having a good idea of the type of person he 
will play, e*g* suspicious tenant, disinterested housewife, 
hostile teen-ager, aggressive mother, etc* Following the role- 
play, discussion should center on some of the following issues: 

a* How did each actor feel about what happened? Which 
feelings does each attribute to himself and which to 
something his partner did, said or expressed? 

b* Was each actor really "in character, "was there inconsis- 
tency, why? 

c* What techniques did each actor use? Which were valuable? 
What techniques could be changed? Would other techniques 
have been more appropriate, more effective? 

Telephone Techniques 

The Telephone Company can be helpful in providing a speaker, 
free of charge, to discuss telephone techniques* The speaker will 
also bring some telephone company materials which may be useful* 

The trainees should be provided with the blank personal telephone 
books which the company provides* The telephone company speaker 
will explain by demonstration the use of push button phones 
and other instruments which an agency may have* He will usually 
bring a tape recorder with telephone attachments with which the 
group may practice their telephone techniques* 

It is helpful for the agency to have a message form for use 
by all staff people* This form should be explained to workers* 

A few basic points to get across about the use of the telephone 

are: 

1* Your voice represents the agency. The way in which you 
present yourself by telephone tells the person on the 
other end something about the way the agency operates* 
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2. Accurate messages save time, work, and money. If 
information can be gathered efficiently by phone, 
much leg work can be avoided. 

3. When using the telephone to secure detailed information, 
the same kind of preplanning is necessary as for an 
interview with the person being called. It helps 

to get down the questions you want to ask. It also 
makes sense to develop a short statement about yourself, 
your agency and the reason for your call so that 
your purposes and identity are clear to the person 
you are calling. 

Guide Groups Through Problem-Solving 

In many CAAs the central task of the neighborhood worker 
is neighborhood development. While neighborhood development is 
not an exact science, there are a number of steps that neighborhood 
workers take with the groups they are working with. These steps 
are seen as an effective means of enabling groups to solve 
problems. In teaching neighborhood workers to follow these 
steps in their work with groups, one effective means is to 
train the workers by helping them to use the process whenever 
their group must solve a problem. The process is relatively 
simple. First the steps are made explicit to the trainees, and 
then they are encouraged to work through decisions that they have 
to make in the context of the training program by using the 
steps. The following are the basic steps: 

1. defining the problem 

2. clarifying the assumptions Involved in the problem 

3. fact-gathering in relation to the factors that have 
Impact on the problem 

4. determining the group's goals 

5. discovering and describing alternative courses of action 

6. evaluating the possible courses of action in terms of 
their anticipated result and the group's goals 

7. selecting the most promising alternative 

8. operationalizing the selected alternative 

9. execution 

10. feedback and evaluation 

11. action based on evaluation 
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How To Offer Help 

This is an exercise on how to give and receive help in a problem 
situation* We will work in three-man groups with members 
designated by the letters P, Q, and R* 

One of the three, P, presents his problem; R offers some kind 
of help in accord with instructions he has received; 2 then 
presents a different style of help in accord with his instructions* 
At the end, there will be an opportunity to discuss how each 
member felt during the exercise* 

Observation Instructions 

1* Listen thoughtfully to the situation as presented* 

2* As you observe the discussion between P and R, note: 

a) What do you think were the unspoken feelings of each 
as the talk went on? 

b) How were proposals from R given, how received? 

c) What proposals seemed to be helpful? Why? Which 
not helpful? Why? 

3* As you observe the discussion between P and Q, note: 

a) What do you think were the unspoken feelings of each? 

b) How does Q*s behavior differ from R’ s and with what 
effect on P? 

c) What did Q do that seemed to bring insight? What did 
he do that seemed unproductive? 

INSTRUCTIONS TO P (Person with Problem) 

Choose a situation on which you would like b/»lp, preferably a 
situation from your work experience* It should be important 
to you and something you have thought a good jeal about* It 
should be something you want to do something about* You will 
have about ten minutes to tell about it and about twenty minutes 
to discuss it, ten minutes with each of two persons. 

Join freely and genuinely in the discussion— first with person 
designated as R and then with Q* Try to get help from them* 

Test c t their suggestions and explore their Ideas* Try to 
give th«an real understanding of your situation* Ignore observers 
and trainer* 
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Note how your feelings change, if they do, during the discussion; 

try to connect any changes in feeling with what R and Q say and do. 

After the discussion you will have about five minutes to tell the 

group how you felt and what ideas you now judge to be fruitful 

and helpful. 

INSTRUCTION TO Q (Questioner) 

1. Listen thoughtfully to the situation presented. 

2. Your task is to help P find his own solution and figure 

his own problem. You will try to do this by asking questions 
of him. Keep from giving any advice or bringing up experiences 
of your own or of others. Keep questioning P to bring out 
new angles. Keep responsibility for the answers on P 
himself. You will have succeeded if you get him to redefine 
his situation, seeing the problem as due to different 
factors than the ones he originally presented. 

INSTRUCTION TO R (Reconmender) 

1. Listen thoughtfully to the situation as presented. 

2. Respond with any of the following attempts to help: 

a) Recall and describe a similar experience you or someone 
you know or read about has dealt with. Tell what was 
done to improve situation. If P doesn't accept or 
seem to hear, and you still see it as a good solution, 
try to explain further. 

b) Recommend , in order, the steps you would take if you 
were in his situation. If p doesn't accept some of 
these, make other proposals until you hit on something 
he finds helpful. 

Conflict 



Conflict is a fact of life in our society. For the most 
our public policies are determined in an atmosphere of 
conflict. Courts of law, the halls of our legislative branches 
of government, and the city halls of our nation are all institutions 
that have been given the task of resolving conflict. Our economy 
is characterized by competition that has its basis in the conflict 
of interests between two firms that sell the same product. The 
plight of the poor, in many respects, is rooted in conflict. The 
competition for scarce public services and for scarce jobs is 
basic to the situation that the poor face every day of their lives. 
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Neighborhood workers will inevitably be involved in 
conflict at one level or another* While some will be concerned 
with tenant- landlord conflicts* others will be involved either 
directly or indirectly with the conflict between a father and 
his teenage son* 

In order to work effectively in the community, the worker 
must understand the dynamics of conflict* He must recognise 
that, in many circumstances, conflict is healthy and can be used 
as a unifying force in a particular community* The following 

is a sample lesson plan for subprofessionals in the area of 
conflict* 

Conflict And How To Deal With It 

Conflict is present in all relationships among people- -it 
can be negative and positive: 

Negative aspects: 

1* It can make us feel threatened or uneasy 
2. It can disrupt what we are doing or reeling 

3* It can be violent 

4* It can be destructive 

5* It can lead to death 

Positive aspects: 

1* It can be exciting 

2* It can give us a chance to explore differences of ideas, 
methods and people 

3* It can encourage us to solve problems 

4* It can help us and society to grow 

Conflict is present because people (systems) are dependent 
on one another for affection, security, power, etc* In relationships, 
the individual (or nation or group) is seeking a balance within 
itself which leads to conflict* 

A variety of conditions cause conflict: 

1* People having the same goals or needs when the means 
for reaching them are scarce* Ex: Two children both 

want the same toy, two equally qualified people want 
the same job, two political parties are running candidates 
for one office* 
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2. People having different goals, needs or methods for 
reaching them. 

Ex: The Democratic party Is made up of two very 

different groups of people "Nothern liberals" 
and "Dixlecrats. " 

Ex: Should we, as a tenants' group, get better 

service In our building by: 

a. Doing It ourselves 

b* Sending delegates to the Building Department 
c. Holding a rent strike 

Ex: Ify son needs to have his eyes examined for school 

today. My baby daughter has a bad cold and fever. 
Should I take toy son to the clinic and take the 
baby out with me, or should I stay home with the 
baby and let the eye examination wait? 

Pressure, either from ourselves or from others causes conflict 
and makes It harder for us to make fine distinctions in our 
thinking. In the case of the mother and her two children, what 
role does pressure play? Where does the pressure come from? 

Emotional Involvement In the situation may play a role too. 
How? What about personality? 

Kinds of Conflic t 

1. Personal conflict— within the Individual. The way in which 
a person tries to balance himself and his environment. 

Areas of personal conflict are: 



b. 



c. 



d 






Search for balance Inside oneself 

Search for behavior appropriate to each situation in life 

Problem solving and decision making 

Recognition of the role of rationalizing 

Role conflict* -who am 1? Is my role as a parent 
different from my role as a wife different from my 
role as a trainee? 
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2* Interpersonal conflict- -between and among individuals in 
face-to-face relationships, such as marriage, family, 
and friendship. 

3. Intergroup conflict- -may be between similar or dissimilar 
group --neighborhood groups, national groups, ethnic and 
religious groups, international groups. 

Which of the three Involves the most Intense feeling? Why? 

How Do We Deal With Conflict 

Have trainees make a listing of responses- -if the following 
do not come up probe for them. 

1. Deny that conflict exists— what happens to the problem 
we bury? 

2. Restate the problem so that it is more comfortable 

3. Generalize the conflict out of existence 
"You can't have your cake and eat it too." 

4. Run away from it 

5. Let others settle it 

6. Approach it from outside remembering the need for 
appropriate behavior. 

7. Meet it head on, analyze and study it, and try to 
find possible resolutions. 

Win-Lose and Win-Win 



Two ways to resolve conflict. 

WIN-LOSE - -In a win- lose situation, one party gets while 
the other loses. One child gets the toy, the other gets none. 

WIN-WIN - -In a win-win situation, conditions are changed so 
that everyone benefits. The children make up a new game 
so they both can play with the toy. 

What atmosphere does a Win-Lose situation create? 

What atmosphere does a Win-Win aituation create? 

Can all conflict situations be resolved by one approach? Why do 
we need both? 
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Abstract Thinking 

Many of the trainees may be unaccustomed to abstract thinking 
as a means of problem-solving. Their lives may not have prepared 
them to conceive broad principles from a number of related concrete 
facts. They may have difficulty with using the deductive process. 
As a result, the trainer may find himself teaching concrete 
facts. He may also find himself teaching the deductive method 
by stating broad principles and working logically to make explicit 
the concrete facts that flow from the original basic assumptions. 
The trainer must judge for himself the level of abstract thinking 
to which his trainees are accustomed. His next task is to 
develop the trainees' ability to think abstractly to the point 
where they will be able to communicate with their supervisors 
and to teach community groups the techniques of abstract thought 
and problem analysis. 

A useful initial exercise is to confront the trainees with 
photographs of their own neighborhoods. These photographs should 
reflect both the physical and social characteristics of the area. 
Wherever possible, human interaction should be shown in the photo- 
graphs. Each trainee should be asked to view the photographs and 
list the social problems he finds in each. These lists and 
photographs will then form the basis for discussion. The trainer 
should plan the lesson so that the trainees are asked to abstract 
the underlying principles that link the subject matter of the 
photographs. Subgroups of photographs may be more closely linked 
by a slightly lower level of abstract principle. Still smaller 
subgroups may be related by a still lower level of abstraction, 
and so on. 

Practice in the deductive method of thinking can be given 
by abstracting the contents of mystery novels and working with 
the trainees to solve the crime by using the clues as they appear 
in the story. Card games are also an effective means of bringing 
home to the trainees a deductive process that most of them are 
quite familiar with. 

Once the inductive and deductive processes have been made 
explicit to the trainees by a number of exercises such as those 
stated above, the trainer should reinforce these concepts by 
continually examining with the group the conclusions they have 
reached during training sessions in the light of the thought 
processes through which the conclusions were reached. 
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Evaluation, Planning, and Re -planning 

Employing and training subprofessionals in community action 
agencies is an experimental and developing venture at every level. 
While a backlog of experience in training suV, prof e sional s is 
developing, the "hard dat; " from these experiences has not yet 
resulted in proven national guidelines and an applicable 
format. The training staii of each CAA should therefore recognise 
that they are still participating in an experimental venture, 
and attempt to evaluate their success. 



Just as individual trainers and supervisors evaluate their 
work with trainees on a day-to-day basis to improve their 
effectiveness, the agency will want to assess the success of its 
initial plans for training neighborhood workers over a longer 
period of time. The goals of training should be made explicit 
and serve as a basis for evaluating the training program's impact 
on the trainees' effectiveness as neighborhood workers. 

Evaluation of the entire project may be done on either a 
formal or informal basis. If the CAA is able to obtain funding 
for a trained research consultant who can work with the staff 
for about two months over a period of a year, it should consider 
developing a formal study of its work. This is valuable to the 
agency as it tends to influence the staff to be more specific 
in its thinking about the project. It is of value to the field 
as a wh^le because there is a striking need for more "hard data" 
from these experiments. And, if the agency and the national 
network of similar programs are to develop career lines for 
subprofessionals, the data obtained from a formal research 
venture will provide a basis for on-golng planning. 

A professional research consultant would develop and process 
the evaluative instruments for the project, using as his resources 
the plans which have been made for the subprofessionals by the agency. 
He would very likely work with 'the staff for about two weeks 
before the basic training program began, devising instruments 
which could evaluate whether training succeeded in conveying 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes hoped for as a result of 
the original plan. Processing these instruments after completion 
of the initial training period wculd require another period of 
time. Then, he would evaluate the trainees' performance, using 
another set oi: instruments, about a year after the program was 
initiated to provide a comparison between the initial plans of 
the CAA and the actual effectiveness of these plans on the 
performance of the neighborhood workers. 

Whether or not the agency will be able to include an element 
of formal evaluation in its program it will, nonetheless, want to 
do some informal evaluation of its own success. An assessment of 
the extent to which the curriculum has been effectively taught 
may initially be made by the trainers and supervisors, using an 
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inventory of the skills , knowledge, and attitudes vr’iich the 
agency plans to teach its trainees* This kind of list can be 
developed if the training content is carefully 
defined and the trainees evaluated before at. I following cere 
training* Hcsever, additions to the curricv.'um an ' innovative 
changes in techniques, materials, and Aethor.3 shov'd not be 
discouraged* They will naturally spring frc r i the »>i* -going 
experience of the sjbprof >ssionals and trainers. purposes 
of later assessment, these deviations from the initial plan 
should be noted and the rationale for them made a part of 
record* 

About midway during any evaluative year and, egain at the 
end of the yes.r, the supervisors' evaluations of the aides' 
performance should he obtained and compared with the initial 
plan for integrating subprofessionals into the program* 

Aside from the systematic inventory of the training content 
and the supervisors' subjective evaluations of the trainees' 
performance, the aides, themselves ought to be asked to evaluate 
their experience, with or without guidelines provided by the 
staff. Another obvious measure of the. program's effectiveness 
is the "dropout record*" Additional documentation which nay 
help the CAA look informally at its success might Include a 
list of the specific accomplishments of the workers in the 
community during the year* Notations cf individual referrals, 
of community groups served, social action projects in which 
the workers participated, and the extent of cooperation with 
other community groups focusing on similar problems, can be 
considered* 

In doing any kind of evaluation the community action agency 
should recognize that in working with the community, only one 
side of the creation is under the control of the agency* The 
CAA can control its own actions in the target area through 
planning, training, supervision, and personnel changes but it 
has much less control over the side of the equation that 
represents community attitudes, traditions, pressures and power 
relations* Thus, in evaluating the effectiveness of subprofessional; 
trainees on the job, trainers and other assessors should always 
be aware of the realities of the community setting within which 
the neighborhood workers serve* 
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A FINAL WORD 

This work Is aimed specifically at the training of sub- 
professionals for work in community action agencies* Sub- 
professionals are also being used in other ways and in other 
settings by a variety of sponsoring institutions* Schools * 
day care centers* hospitals* clinics* public welfare agencies* 
recreation centers* and employment services and agencies are 
some of them* Ae the number of subprofessionals Increases and 
as the kinds of work they do also increases* their employment 
will have a profound effect not only on the service-delivery 
patterns of agencies* institutions and programs* but on national 
manpower policies as well* The neighborhood worker* then* is 
only one part of a growing movement to improve and expand the 
human services by providing a new Kind of manpower where trad- 
itional training and staffing practices have created a serious 
shortage of workers* 

To understand the hopes that are being heaped on these new 
jobs by a growing group of experts from a broad range of dis- 
ciplines — social work* psychology* education* medicine* soc- 
iology* economics* penology* etc* — it is necessary to appreciate 
that the jobs and the programs into which they fit stem from 
sophisticated and intricate concepts that draw on some of the 
most advanced thinking in the social and behavioral sciences* 
Briefly* some of these new ideas are: 

1) Because of current national priorities in antipoverty and 
civil rights* many of the jobs are to be filled by selected indiv- 
iduals from among the poor and the minority groups* Old ideas 
about education and testing have to be discarded and can be* new 
way 8 of training have to be worked out; 

2) To make it possible for the jobs and the workers in them 
to be effective* professionals must change some of their practices 
and surrender some of their assumptions about the background 
needed for competence in at least part of what they do* The 
schools* the hospitals* the agencies* and other established 
institutions also have to change thexr structure and their 
practices to be able to benefit fully from the employment of these 
new workers; 

3) Where the jobs Involve services to minorities and the 
poor* changes are needed in professional practice and agency 
structure to allow appropriate workers from the target groups 
to use their special abilities to understand and communicate 
with the people being served* and to Influence and help them* 

This means that these new workers need not only an opportunity 
to work* but also an opportunity to help decide the service 
policy of the institutions that employ them; 
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4) For the sake of the people In the jobs* the health of 
the economy* and the nation 1 s long-range manpower needs* the 
jobs have to designed so that subprofessionals have a chance 
to advance to better- paying* more responsible positions as 
they gain in experience* training and education* Dead-end* 
low-level jobs must not be confused with subprofessional jobs* 
even though they are much easier to create; 

5) A properly designed subprofessional job must Include* 
in addition to a realistic task content that is not make-work* 
at least enough dignity to command a decent living wage* and 
it must make available an opportunity for advancement to 
higher-level jobs that really exist * It may be that most of the 
workers will not avail themselves of the full opportunity and 
will elect or be able to take advantage of only a portion of 
the opportunity* The significant point is that so long as the 
opportunity really exists* those with ability and aspiration 
for advancement will remain In the work* Their presence* and 
their attitudes* will Influence all the workers toward higher 
quality in their work* 

If the approach is to succeed* it must be supported by 
a total and realistic manpower policy* This will have to 
Include the establishment of good personnel practices* the 
) opportunity for subprofessionals to have adequate repres- 

entation of their Interests through unions or associations* 
equitable wages and working conditions* and recognition by 
the employers that the workers as well as the services and 
its clients are entitled to reasonable standards of compet- 
ence in subprofessional employment* Only such standards can 
assure the self-esteem and confidence that the worker needs* 
and the dignity that the jobs must have for effective performance 
and decent pay and conditions* Subprofessional trainees must 
understand that they can lose their jobs if they do not perform 
adequately* but they must also respect the criteria for deter- 
mining adequate performance* 

At this time the nation is concerned about the poor 
because they reveal most dramatically the gap between our 
potential and our accomplishments* However* even if poverty 
as we know it is one day eliminated* we will still have a need 
for expanded services and* within that need* manpower problems 
that the subprofessional model can help solve* Even the char- 
acteristics that are now being identified among the poor and 
which* it is hoped* subprofessional employment can help allev- 
iate — economic insecurity* discrimination* disenfranchisement* 
alienation* low self-esteem* unrewarding employment* irrelevant 
services* and an Incomplete life — are not unique to the poor* 

If the subprofessional model is successful in antipoverty programs 
it can be extended eventually to help solve individual and man- 
power problems throughout the population* 

The development of training* utilization* and job-design 
patterns for subprofessionals in community action programs can 
be the opening phase of a program of self-help for everyone* 

ERIC 
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ADDENDA 



THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 

A LIST OF SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 
Selected From A Compilation 
of the New York Public Library, 1965 
by Curriculum Consultation Service, Bank Street College 



PAST RE-EXAMINED and NATIONAL CHALLENGE 



APTHEKER, HERBERT* American 
Negro Slave Revolts* Inter- 
national Publishers, 1963* 

CUBAN, LARRY. The Negro In 
America* Scott, Foresman, 1964* 

DUBOIS, WILLIAM E. G* Black 
Reconstruction In America, 
1860-1880* World, 1964* 

FRANKLIN, JOHN HOPE. From 
Slavery to Freedom: A History 

of American Negroes* 2nd ed*, 
rev* and enl* Knopf, 1956* 

HUGHES, LANGSTON, and MILTON 
MELTZER, Editors* A Pictorial 
History of the Negro In America* 
New rev* ed* Crown, 1963* 

QUARLES, BENJAMIN. Negro In the 
American Revolution* University 
of North Caroling Press, 1961* 

ROSE, WILLIE LEE. Rehearsal 
for Reconstruction* Bobbs- 
Merrlll, 1964* 

CLARK, KENNETH B. Dark Ghetto; 
Dllenmas of Social Power* 
Harper, 1965* 

HARLEM YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES 
UNLIMITED* Youth In the 
Ghetto: A Study of the Con- 
sequences of Powerlessness 
and a Blueprint for Change* 
HARYOU, 1964* 



BONTEMPS, ARNA. Story of the 
Negra Knopf, 1958* 



DU BOIS, WILLIAM E. B. Black Folk: 
Then and Now* Holt, 1939* 
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Part II: 



An Annotated Bibliography 
On Subprofessionala 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The following annotated materials all pertain to the 
background, theory and utilisation of subprofessional personnel* 

Much has been written about subprofessionals, much Is currently 
being written* The Items selected for annotation do not by 
any means represent the total literature In the field* Neither 
are they necessarily the "best" examples to cite* Materials 
were selected to present a picture of current thinking In the 
different fields now using or considering the use of subprofessionals* 

If there is one overriding thread or theme which runs through 
all of this material. It Is that each selection deals directly 
or indirectly with the training of subprofessional personnel* 

While some of the specific settings described may seem far 
removed from community action there are Implications in each which 
have applicability to the training of neighborhood workers* 

We have tried to present a wide range of publications because 
we felt that all have something to offer: a different concept, 

a new technique In training, an Imaginative curriculum, a study 
of pitfalls to avoid, etc* Many authors cited here disagree 
with one another* This, we feel is good for a better picture 
of what some of the divergent views are as well as for Illustrating 
different techniques and methodology* 

An additional bibliographic list (not annotated) appears at 
the end of this Section to indicate further areas of Investigation* 

We urge anyone Involved with the training of subprofessionals to 
read widely among the literature* 

The materials on the following pages are divided rather 
arbitrarily Into what we consider to be their major foci* 

However there Is much overlapping and we suggest a careful reading 
of the entire Section* In some cases, two lines are devoted to 
a publication; In other cases, a number ^of pages* This does 
not mean that the longer piece Is mo tfe valuable or more Important* 

It does mean that we did not wish to repeat too many items that. 

In effect, say the same thing* 

The material Is divided into the following major areas: 

A* General Information, Theory, and Philosophy 
B* Community Action 
C* Education 

D* Health and Mental Health 

E* Social Welfare 

F* Youth and Corrections 
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To repeat * many Items fall into more than one area* Where 
this occurs* we have placed the item into what we felt was the 
most appropriate area* In all cases* the materials reflect 
ideas* approaches* and techniques related to the training of 
subprofessional personnel* 

Unless otherwise specified within individual annotations* 
the terms: "subprofessional*" "nonprof esslonal*" "semi-professional* 

etc** are used interchangeably* 




A. GENERAL INFORMATION, THEORY. AND PHILOSOPHY 



Brager, George. The Low* Income Nonprof esslonal: An Overview 

gf His Ro le In Program* Mobilization For Youth. New York 

City# n#df mimeo# 15~pagas# 

In addition to the usual reasons for employing a nonprofessional 
if*£ ? elievln f the Professional, applying the principles of 
seit-help, etc.), the indigenous nonprofessional can help to 
achieve program goals. Among these goals which can be facilitated 
y emp oying nonprofessionals, one important one is Increasing 
the participation of other slum residents in social welfare and 
community programs. This has been evidenced by the work of 
homemaker, community organisation, and parent education programs. 

e aut or discusses the characteristics and style of nonprofessionals 
which are helpful in achieving the program's goals. He notes that 
they must be allowed considerable freedom to act and to make 
mistakes. The author states that one of the major difficulties 
encountered Is the inability of the nonprofessional to facilitate 
communication between residents and conventional persons and 
institutions. 



Fishman, Jacob R., and Alma Denham. "New Careers: Summary and 

Perspectives." in New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty for 
Disadvantaged Youth. Report of a Conference held at the 
Center for Youth and Community Studies. Howard University. 
Washington, D.C. March 1965. pages 174*209. 

This is a summary of the conference and the perspectives 
gained. The conference discussion yielded the notion that to 
develop nonprofessional personnel takes special training and the 
development of status and career lines. Several participants 
emphasized the desirability for new personnel to have their own 
organizations: a nonprofessional union or a sub organization 
within a larger group to represent them and provide channels for 
the relief of job frustration# In addition, such organizations 
would provide a sense of group security and identity. Experiences 
presented at the conference suggest some trends: 

1) In corrections, the trend toward using nonprofesslonal 3 
In group counseling and milieu therapy modeled after self help 
efforts of AA. Also the use of the nonprofessional in systematic 
study and research, and in community Involvement. 
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2) Social work positions are greatly In need of 
further role clarification* New classifications and principles 
for redesigning jobs are beginning to be identified but there 
remains the important task of exploring and specifying new areas 
of service , for example the neighborhood worker* 

3) In public welfare* there are two principal 
developments* First* the 1962 Amendment to the Social Security Act 
makes it mandatory for states to provide for a study of each 
child to determine which children are likely to need protection* 
Second, states may now pemit AFDC families to set aside 
earnings of youth for future educational purposes* Additional 
federal support possibilities await implementation* The whole 
field needs systematic evaluation of traditional programs* 

4) The child care field is expanding rapidly and 
there will be tremendous need for staffing day care services* 

Day care is moving from a custodial to a pre-school program* 

This calls for radical changes in staffing policies including 
training, salary scales and promotional opportunities* Numerous 
demonstration programs exist but new directions still zfenain to 

be explored* One possibility might be experimenting w^th training 
of high school youths as workers in day care centers and placing 
such centers within the high schools* Another is the need for 
a system of national accreditation and evaluation* 

5) In community mental health, the idea of the 
nonprofessional is supported, but professionals still tend to 
trust these personnel only with low level tasks* Nonprofessionals 
can be used to provide a healing function and a service function* 
Roles, especially in the community mental health centers* require 
comprehensive and coordinated work in all health and welfare 
services* New workers are needed for case finding^ data collection, 
rehabilitation and occupational therapy, treatment, counseling, 
group work, etc* 

6) The psychiatric aide in institutions is mainly 
in a dead-end job characterised by high turnover* New forms of 
training are needed to substitute for the lecture series; and 
new status, responsibility and opportunity are needed for career 
lines* 



7) In the health field, there has been much experience 
with nonprofessionals, and many facilities exist which could 
provide training for more than 200 job categories within hospitals* 
There is ample room for the development of many additional job 
categories in traditional institutions and in the growing area 
of community health* But opportunities lose their value if 
supports are not provided for additional training and advancement 
to middle managerial levels* 
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8) Work with the mentally retarded Is restricted 
by the poor Image of the work, lack of training facilities, and 
lack of information; few people are attracted to the field* 

9) Public education has perhaps the richest potential 
for new careers both In part-time employment for students still 
enrolled in school, and for those needing full-time work* 

Aides can perform a wide range of functions expeclally If schools 
move toward serving as community centers* But It Is vital 
that these jobs be Incorporated Into, and accepted as part of, 
the regular table of organisation* Students could be trained 
and employed to assist with younger children* 

10) In community organisation, the nonprofessionals 
have always played an important role* Jobs need better definition, 
clearer goals, and connections between the project and permanent 
positions* 

11) In research, the nonprofessional laboratory assistant 
Is not a new category, but training and job development could 
Increase the possibilities In both the physical and the social 
sciences* 

12) Additional fields remain to be explored such as 
recreation, legal services, police protection and the like* 

With respect to training, it is clear that there Is a 
need for new training dimensions focused on new roles and the 
needs of the nonprofessional worker* Training sequences tend 
to be dominated by the needs of the professional* There 
are generic elements common to all human service fields which 
might form a common training sequence for a variety of specialty 
fields* Universities could contribute by conducting research 
and manpower projects, by developing training curricula, and by 
finding the general elements which might be taught to personnel 
on lower levels* On-the-job training Is Important to learning 
and for the realistic making of career choices* A major 
consideration Is the development of facilities to train the trainers* 

The problem of legitimising nonprofessional roles is crucial 
to make the jobs permanent parts of institutional structures as 
soon as possible* Demonstrations are needed to open the way 
and provide the transition from the demonstration stage to a 
permanent status within ongoing Institutions* Civil services need 
to be cooperative, and civil rights movements must address themselves 
to the wider problems of expanding educational and economic 
opportunity* And It Is necessary to mobilise the local community 
and involve the vested Interests rather than simply attack them* 

A final necessity Is to systematically evaluate the specific 
programs and their hypotheses and make data available to all 
concerned* 
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Fishman* Jacob R«* at al* Training for New Careers : The 

Community Apprentice Prograau Center £or Youth and 

Comnunlty Studies* Howard University* Washington* D*C* 

June 1965* 107 pages* 

This is a report of a demonstration project which trained 
10 youths for three areas of human service: child care* recreation* 
and social research* The twelve-week training Is described as 
consisting of a core curriculum* specialty workshops and seminars* 
and supervised on-the-jcb experience* Curriculum outlines 
appear in Appendix I (pp 63-91)* Appendix II contains sample 
job descriptions of nonprofessional roles Including: legal aide* 

probation aide* recreation aide* family counseling aide* comnunlty 
organisation aide* and others* The text gives descriptions of 
the aides and includes the supervisors 1 records* and actual 
case studies and how the aides handled them (pp 30-35)* Comments 
on the program by the aides are listed (pp 52-66)* 

To prepare disadvantaged youth for new careers In human 
services the primary emphasis In training programs must be on 
providing youth with some mechanisms for working toward a change 
of values and attitudes* They must achieve the following: 

1) a sense of belonging to a group; 2) a sense of confidence to 
be gained from meaningful work— recognition by peers and supervisors; 
3) a feeling of making a useful contribution seeing the relevance 
of their work to their futures and to the comnunlty; 4) acquiring 
specific skills and knowledge; 5) gaining control over their own 
behavior* To achieve the last item* they will need to learn 
how to make contact with others* how to be at eape with others* 
how to observe human relationships and behavior* and how to 
handle their own feelings* In teaching specific skills* enough 
theoretical background must be Included to provide motivation for 
advancing* Moreover* the program must be sufficiently flexible 
so that the aides will not be limited to one specific pre-detexmlned 
job* 



The core program of training consisted of three hours a day 
during the first six weeks* then twice a week during the second 
six weeks* The topics dealt with In this core program were: 

1) the problems of human development— family life* childhood* 
adolescence* mental health; 2) the structure and function of 
comnunlty Institutions and their resources; 3) special problems 
of the deprived and the unmotivated; 4) health care and flrst-ald; 

5) program organisation and development; 6) labor and employment; 

7) law and legal-aid; 8) credit unions* Insurance* medical care 
programs* and other financial Items; 9) problems of working with 
people* The topics were handled by presentation for group discussion* 
The leader always raised questions of how to assess a situation* 
how to observe accurately* how to sort out alternatives* how to 
get sufficient Information and begin to solve a problem* how to 
judge what information is important and relevant* and how to use 
others to help* Questions of this type were focused on a wide 
range of Issues* For example: Who Is best suited for what job 
and why? How to deal with annoying supervisors? What should be 



the rules and regulations concerning pay? Why does one £eel 
outside a group? The group learned that In observing their own 
behavior * and In group discussions* they laid the groundwork for 
developing norms, sanctions* and values adaptable to the job and 
for working with others* 

During the first two weeks* as a basis for work experience 
discussion* there was job rotation for all trainees* Specialty 
training consisted of on-the-job training which Involved the 
trainees In the practical aspects of a job Immediately following 
the rotation* This was supplemented by regularly scheduled 
sessions of training In specific skills and knowledge* The 
outline of the topics Including the subject matter for discussion 
which arose spontaneously* are listed* 

There was no detailed systematic evaluation* Findings are 
based on supervisory reactions* The first finding relates to 
pre- judgment of capability* The youths were selected and divided 
Into different risk categories! 6 months later there was no 
dlscemable difference between the poorest and the good risks* 

This observation suggests that pre- judgment of capability must 
be avoided* They found that the aides 1 ability with language 
Improved even though very little specific remedial Instruction 
had been given* The suggestion Is that this Increased skill 
was related to their changed self-esteem* Four out of ten 
youths returned to school suggesting that the program Itself 
had been a stimulus to an Increased Interest In education* They 
found that the youths had gained an ability to tolerate ambiguous 
situations and to delay gratification* (In this case It was 
mainly the fact that pay was held up*) The trainees attitude 
toward the sex links of jobs changed* e*g** the males Initially 
were seen as unsulted for day-care work but* after training* 
began to see the possibility of jobs In this work with small 
children* 

The program failed In one of its stated objectives: a truly 
effective group was not formed* The relevance of the group 
process to the learning process remains an unanswered question 
In this program* However* the training experience suggests that 
remedial work can be effectively accomplished in a group context* 

Possible opportunities for developing new careers In education 
correctlon% social work* child care* mental health* and other 
fields* are outlined (Chap* 9)* 
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Freedman, Marcia K* "The Use of Non- Professionals— A Survey*" 

in New Career s : Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged Youth * 
Report of a Conference held at the Center for Youth & 

Community Studies* Howard University* Washington, D*C* 

March 1965* pages 25-37* 

Marcia Freedman defines some of the feasibility problems 
in job creation* She suggests that job creation needs to be done 
on a large scale with a degree of permanence and constant 
expansion* Jobs need to be designed in such a way that they can 
be performed effectively, and provisions for upgrading or 
increments in pay for length of service must be made* The 
necessity Is for the creation of intervening levels to make 
the occupational gaps less of a barrier* For example, it may 
be possible to accredit the on-the-job experience of a practical 
nurse toward an RN degree or create a sub-RN level* What is 
needed Is an exploration of methods for qualifying nonprofessionals 
to do higher levels of work by combinations of training and 
experience* The structure needs to be flexible enough to allow 
people to join in whenever they are ready* 



Grant, Joan* "New Careers in Research*" in New Careers: Ways 
Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged Youth * Report of a 
Conference held at the Center for Youth and Community 
Studies* Howard University* Washington, D*C* March 1965* 
pages 90-94* 

The author notes that persons with limited training can 
perform many research functions* They presently do this in 
prisons and in the army* A few have developed research as a 
career as a result of their experiences as inmates* She suggests 
that the classroom is not the only place to learn research 
methods* Sex. tudy is the most appropriate training program 
for nonprofess onals* They can interview after some training, 
can code data, do some of the data processing, and sometimes 
they can design and carry opt the studies* They also can 
disseminate findings to the community* 
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Howard University* Center £or Youth and Community Studies* 

Job Description of Community Aides * Training Report 
No* 10* Washington* D*C* 13 pages* 

This paper provides sample job descriptions for: community 
organization aides* day care aides* family counseling aides* 
health care aides* legal aides* probation aides* recreation, 
research* and remedial aides* classroom and library aides* 



Levinson* Perry* and Jef£ry Schiller* "The Indigenous Non-Professional: 
Research Issues* " U*S* Department of Health* Education* and 
Welfare* Welfare Administration* Division of Research* 

Washington* D*C* n*d* mimeo* 15 pages* 

The discrepant role of the indigenous nonprofessional is 
discussed* l*e** the discrepancy in the nonprofessional's 
relationship with the professional and with the community* The 
nonprofessional has confidential information both about the 
agency and about the client* The aide is in a no-man's land 
between the professional and the client* He is pulled between 
an identification with the client* and a drive to identify with 
) the processional* The writers specify three levels of nonprofessionals: 

the pre-professional* the semi-professional and the subprofessional* 
Pre-professional status is an apprenticeship prior to attaining 
the full professional level* The semi-professional is not 
necessarily a professional in training* but* for example* a 
person such as a homemaker aide* The sub-professional is one 
who is engaged in routine mechanical* clerical or maintenance 
tasks* The semi-professional level according to this formulation 
is the most discrepant* 



KacLoiman* Be rye e W* "Training for New Careers*" in New Careers : 
Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged Youth * Report of a 
Conference held at the Center for Youth and Community 
Studies* Howard University* Washington* D*C* March 1965* 
pages 108*121. 

The author notes that entry jobs are essentially one aspect 
of training* Training programs must include definition of role* 
selection and training of Instructors* orientation of administrators* 
educational accreditation* decision on content and methods* and 
provision for evaluation* She cautions against reliance on 
traditional criteria* Trainees are unaware of career choices and 
therefore opportunities for job rotation are helpful* She 
describes the Howard University Program of core group training 
and specialty workshops* Her basic recommendation is the concept 
of a conoon human service tide raining program to develop aides 
who can move into a range of new careers* 
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Neibuhr, Herman. "Modifying University Training." In New Careers : 
Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged Youth . Report of a 
Conference held at the Center for Youth and Conmunlty 
Studies. Howard University. Washington. D.C. March 1965. 
pages 127-133. 

Dr. Herman Nelbuhr suggests the need to modify university 
training: universities must respond to new manpower needs. They 

must prepare to find common denominators In entry level jobs In 
the human services and develop the undergraduate programs needed 
to produce practitioners. Graduate programs should focus on 
developing trainers and consultants. Universities should also 
play an Important role In the research and demonstration of 
roles for training non-college personnel. 



New Careers Development Project. J ob and Career Development for 
the Poor. Draft of a Report Fy the Institute for the Study 
ot Crime and Delinquency. Sacramento. California. 

October 1. 1965. mlmeo. 28 pages. 

The report recommends legislation for statewide long-range 
development of jobs In human services— to fit jobs to people 
rather than people to jobs. It asserts the need for a state 
agency to translate the findings of demonstration projects using 
the untrained person In areas hlthertofore considered professional 
Into prominent positions with potential for advancement. The 
employment of the poor will reduce alienation from helping 
services and provide professionals with a feedback on the needs 
and attitudes of the poor. Employment of the poor Is both 
rehabilitative and helpful to the economy. The report recommends 
Immediate establishment of several nonprofessional jobs. It 
Identifies the public sector as the major employment resource. 

It asserts the population's transient state, the scarcity of 
professionals In human services, the needs for job creation to 
counteract automation and to ’provide jobs outside the private 
sector which Is deemed Inadequate to the problem. 

To use the poor on a large scale In human services will 
require redefinition of jobs. Sufficient experience in demonstration 
projects Is available to now apply the approach on a larger scale. 

It notes the need to review state civil service and state 
personnel rules but notes again that there are no structural 
limitations which prohibit necessary modification. Suggests 
Immediate use of nonprofessionals already successfully demonstrated 
such as: 1) assistant to the teacher; 2) law enforcement- 

community relations aide; 3) child care aides; 4) public health 
aides; 5) psychiatric technician trainee aides; 6) homemaker 
aides; 7) employment youth advisor. 
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To change entry jobs Into permanent careers requires 
training which must be job oriented and related to on-the-job 
experiences* 

The Appendix contains job descriptions of youth advisors 
for the Youth Opportunity Centers, psychiatric technician 
trainees, and homemakers* It also contains estimates of 
nonprofessional jobs in the categories described* 



New Careers Development Project* Job and Career Development 
for the Poor in the Los Angeles Area* Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency* Sacramento , California* 
March 1, 1966* mimeo* 25 pages* 

This report concludes that jobs funded by 0E0 are lacking 
in career lines or in connections with public and professional 
employment, that training is inadequate, and that little la being 
done to stimulate development of manpower resources of the 
poor by social agencies* It recommends that a coordinating body 
be formed to sponsor these and other functions* A possible 
prototype might be the demonstration project funded by National 
Institute of Mental Health based on the following seven 
principles of training: 1) interaction between kinds of learning 

methods and kinds of learning, for example, problem-solving 
methods need to be modified for different types of persons; 

2) learning is more rapid and permanent when it is the function 
of purposeful activity; 3) learning is more effective when it 
results from efforts to satisfy self-needs; 4) art and game 
activities are techniques of learning without facing the 
commitments of real life; 5) self-knowledge is fundamental 
learning , to understand oneself is a way to learn how to 
understand others; 6) self-study is more effective and less 
resisted when it is part of an achievement rather than a 
therapy system; 7) group sharing of self-study enhances learning 
and provides social content for study* 
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Pearl 9 Arthur* "New Career a- -An Overview* " In New Careers : 

Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged Youth * Report 
of a Conference held at the Center for Youth & Community 
Studies* Howard University* Washington, D*C* harch 1965* 
pages 10-23* 

Arthur Pearl discusses the unmet needs In the human services 
field and says: "The employment of non-professionals in helping 

services 'must begin with job definition*" To determine appropriate 
roles requires more demonstration projects and he proposes an 
educational model with three levels— an aide, an assistant teacher 
and an associate teacher* To bring the utilization of nonprofes- 
sionals past the demonstration stage, subsequent demonstration 
must be conducted in the permanent agencies, although they may 
need to be supported by special and outside funds* Nonprofessionals 
already prepared by outside programs can be used as consultants 
and resources by the permanent programs* He urges that we move 
to larger and more comprehensive demonstrations with regular 
agency funds committed to the project* 



Pruger, Robert, and Harry Specht* Working with Organizations 
to Develop "New Careers" Programs* Contra Costa Council 
of Community Services* Walnut Creek, California* October 
1966* 52 pages* 

This report analyzes organizational and professional 
resistance to the use of nonprofessionals* It discusses factors 
which tend to make organizations more or less resistant, and 
strategies for overcoming such resistance* 

The most likely employers of new careerists (public schools, 
social service bureaus, medical services, etc*) are the ones 
most often accused of poor communication with low-income 
communities* Within organisations there is a pressure for the 
way a job gets done and It can become more Important than the 
objective itself* The poor have a vastly different style* 

Organizational discipline reinforces professional discipline 
and leads to an Insistence that only those trained a special 
way have the necessary skills* The use of nonprofessionals 
blurs this line and works toward breaking down the notion 
that only professionals can decide what Is best* 

Experience has Indicated that the more an organizational 
staff Is differentiated and specialized, the less the resistance* 
For example, hospitals with their great variety of job categories 
will probably absorb new careerists more easily than police 
departments* Another factor appears to be the degree to which 
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an organisation is related to the community from which clients 
and new careerists are drawn* The more closely related, the 
better the chances for developing new careers, and they are 
especially favorable when an organisation seeks to Improve Its 
relationship with the comnunlty* 

Ideology can have an effect* Those organisations offering 
social services of a rehabilitative nature are more promising 
than those offering social controls or punishment* But this 
can depend on the interpretation and behavior of the administration* 

On balance, in all organisations there is considerable 
ambivalence toward the nonprofessional , but they are more 
likely to be accepting if they are assured of their own capacity 
to control the behavior of these new workers* The ability 
to overcome this resistance is hampered by a lack of information 
on successful experiences* Reports are usually characterised 
by Incomplete descriptions and vague definitions* Planners 
must guard against making foolhardy concessions in order to get 
a program established* For example, allowing an organisation to 
have a strong control in selection and thus eliminating all but 
the “cream” of applicants, or permitting the organisation to 
define the new careerist as temporary or less than a full 
employee, or to use him only in peripheral tasks or in functions 
isolated from the central opera tloiv—a 1 1 of these are concessions 
which should not be made* 

Care must be taken with the job description* It should 
not be so specific that it weds the nonprofessional to a series 
of low level tasks, or so vague that it has no organisational 
visibility* 



To prevent the idea from being dismissed at the outset, 
planners must study the organisation to be able to suggest how 
the plan can be Implemented without placing a strain on already 
over-burdened supervisory personnel* They must be able to 
indicate what the nonprofessional can contribute, and what 
actual problems exist and how to deal with them* Otherwise 
planners may get no further than agreement on the general 
principle of new careers* 

Some useful tactics are found in the employment of a few 
nonprofessionals to gain acceptance for others* Many professionals 
experience a delighted shock when they see low- Income people 
perform capably or speak well* Once accepted, an important 
ingredient is the provision for independent program evaluation* 
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Rlessman, Frank* "The 'Helper 1 Therapy Principle*" Reprint* 

Social Work * Volume 10, Number 2* April 1965* pagea 27-32* 

A brief article stating the social and psychological 
principles Involved in the self-help role, giving examples of 
its utilisations* 

"While it may be uncertain that people receiving help are 
always benefited, it seems more likely that people giving help 
are profiting from their role*" (p 27) Most evidence in support 
of the self-help principle is uncontrolled and observational* 

The helper principle is especially useful however, with low- Income 
groups* It offers an upward spiral of ability to deal with 
problems by helping others and thus Increases the helper's 
efficiency* Leadership can be developed through playing a helper's 
role* To prevent the projection of the helper's problems, he 
should not be Involved in intensive treatment at the outset, 
and should be under close professional supervision* 



Riessman, Frank* "The New Anti-Poverty Ideology*" Teachers 
College Record * Volume 68, Number 2* November 1966* 
pages 107-119* 

The anti-poverty movement represents the possibilities of 
integrating the best of professional systems with the Informal 
systems of the poor* A general statement of Riessman' s 
principles— the relation of the nonprofessional idea to the 
self-help movement, to the representation of the poor, to civil 
rights, etc* It calls for careers, rights, and participation, 
not merely jobs* 



Riessman, Frank* "New Possibilities s Services, Representation 
and Careers*" Paper prepared for Planning Session for the 
White House Conference To Fulfill These Rights * Washington, D*C* 
November 17-18, 1965* mimeo* 21 pages* 

An analysis of the participation of the poor in anti-poverty 
movements suggesting ways to provide not only jobs but careers* 

The unwillingness of the poor to avail themselves of services 
and opportunities has been interpreted as apathy, but the poor 
have their own Informal systems and traditions which they have 
developed in order to cope* Onljr through the utilisation of 
these traditions of informal know-how and self-help can the 
poor be brought into the society* The author discusses the 
pros and cons of anti-poverty legislation considering as a 
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significant factor, the use of the consumer as a participant* 

The importance goes beyond insuring appropriate delivery of 
traditional services; it Includes political participation, 
a basic opportunity from which the poor have been deprived* 

A second important factor is the principle of utilising the 
nonprofessional and the professional as a team* The anti- 
poverty approach unifies the informal know-how of the nonprofes- 
sional with the systematic knowledge of the professional* 

Rlessman notes that the 70,000 nonprofessionals employed 
by 0E0 represent the "cream" of applicants, and this, with 
significant employment funded under 0E0, represented approximately 
5% of the new jobs created in the economy in the past year* 

However, 500,000 such jobs could be created and it is now time 
to reach the hard-core unemployed* One area in which nonprofes- 
sionals could be employed is protection* Large numbers of 
police aides could play a major role in reducing acts of violence* 
Another area is in welfare departments, and a third is in the 
schools, where males especially could provide excellent models 
to disadvantaged children* To implement these needs, major 
institutional changes will be required in civil service requirements, 
in the crediting of on-the-job training, and in the development 
of enormous new training facilities* 

The training of nonprofessionals should begin with on-the-job 
experience and avoid long periods of formal training* The training 
must be Introduced in a functional manner as the job Itself will 
stimulate interest in training* Basic education and skills 
needed by the trainees should not be seen as remedial* They 
should be viewed in a positive manner* New techniques for 
developing literacy call for building them into job structures* 
Reading skills should be developed during designated periods 
of the work day and not after hours, and should be functionally 
related to the job* 



Rlessman, Frank* The Revolution in Social Work: The New 

Nonprof ess ionalT Mobilisation For Youth* New York City* 

October 1963* inlrneo* 55 pages* 

This is an analysis of the special problems in the utilisa- 
tion of indigenous nonprofessionals and their special training 
needs* The discussion of training methodology is illustrated 
by actual materials used in training parent education aides at 
Mobilisation For Youth* Considerable discussion is given to 
the need to avoid contamination of the nonprofessional by the 
professional* 
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In discussing recruitment the author Identifies a basic 
problem which he calls the "Internal Caretaker Error"* By 
this he means that most nonprofessionals recruited are the 
type who are accustomed to offer Informal v friendly care to 
their neighbors (e*g** bartenders)* The problem here Is that 
these Internal Caretakers are market-oriented and always aim 
to please the client* The author recommends either avoiding 
recruiting tills type or focusing training on reducing their 
narrow client-centered and market orientation* At the out set * 
Mobilisation For Youth saw the aide ar a bridge between the 
agency and the community with only one-way communication: aides 

were to educate parents about the school* 

Nonprofessionals also tend to underestimate their value and 
are timid about applying* The recruiter must be sure to tell 
all recruitment offices the purposes of hiring the nonprof essional 
and the kinds of recruits desired* The word must be spread 
Informally as well as formally and care must be taken to define 
the job In ways attractive and understandable to low-income 
people* Action-oriented people are preferred to the listener 
type* No over-emotional people or gosslpers should be hired* 

The "Internal caretaker" type should be avoided* One attribute 
desired might be designated as militancy but Its relevance 
depends on the type of job* For example* militancy Is not 
especially useful to the homemaker aide* Middle-class aspirations 
should not automatically rule out individuals* Each Indigenous 
nonprofessional has his strengths and weaknesses* The Important 
question is how they are to be trained and directed* 

The talents of the nonprofessional are: a militant and 
action-centered approach* enthusiasm for the job* lower-class 
know-how* and an easy relationship with clients* With proper 
training they can provide leadership to group action and can 
be trained as organizers* 

Problems occurring In the use of nonprofessionals are: 
confidentiality* overldentlflcatlon with the agency* acceptance 
of authority* overoptimism which turns to defeatism* and 
relationships with professionals* The author recommends 
methods to strengthen the relationship between professionals 
and nonprofessionals such as a careful definition of role* 
and preparation and training of nonprofessionals before Initial 
contact with professionals* Tasks such as canvassing the 
neighborhood and 'talking Informally to members of the community 
can be used as on-the-job training at once* Practice in talking 
with professionals is needed before the actual experience; in 
this instance* role-playing Is especially helpful* 
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Tralnlng Is Important to professionalise the work of the 
nonprofessional but not to professionalise them * The nonprofessional 
can be "contaminated 11 by being trained by professionals * by 
associating with professionals In the agency* by their status 
In the agency which requires Identification with professional 
models* and by searching for a career line* To avoid this* 
training should be based on lower-class norms and traditions* 

Appropriate training methods Include: 1) team training to 

build up esprit de corps; 2) assigning trainees to work together 
to provide the security of a group setting; 3) maintaining 
Individuality of the nonprofessional style; 4) using as trainers 
those recruited from professional ranks who have an affinity for, 
or a similarity to* the nonprofessional In background* attitude 
or style and who have an ability to teach; 5) minimising formal 
training* 

An Ideal tactic for training the nonprofessional Is to give 
him an assignment Immediately and simply supply the directions* 

This reduces contamination by professionals* but at the expense 
of training* The paper contains a training methodology for 
parent-education aides* noting the Importance of role-playing 
and group assignment (pp 47-54)* The author emphasizes the 
need to be explicit In training* Some of the principles he 
advances are: 1) use many illustrations; 2) state assumptions 

clearly; 3) materials should be repeated frequently; 4) details 
should be carefully spelled out; 5) maintain a slow nonpressured 
atmosphere with as few digressions as possible and frequent 
summaries; 6) the content should be definite and well-structured; 

7) the participation of all learners should be sought; 8) concepts 
and theory can be taught provided their relationship to experience 
and practice Is constantly pointed out; 9) clear basic language 
should be used with careful definition of all complex works* 

Tips are given to the parent-aide for contacting and 
relating to people (p 53)* 



Rlessman* Frank* Strategies and Suggestions for Training 

Nonprofessionals * Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Program* 

New York City* n*d* mlmeo* 11 pages* 

A general description of the varieties of nonprofessionals, 
their personal characteristics* and some of the general principles 
of training them* 

There are several major types of jobs among the indigenous 
nonprofessionals employed under the Economic Opportunit Act* 

These Include: 1) the expediters who link the people and the agency; 
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2) the direct service agent , such as the homemaker or teacher* s 
aide; 3) the community organizer or neighborhood worker whose 
function is to involve the resident of the area in community 
planning and comminity action* A major agency model is the 
Neighborhood Service Center, characterised by a high ratio 
of nonprofessionals to* prof esslonals and with a base of action 
on the home "turf" of the nonprofessional* A second model is 
the attachment to a service agency such as the Welfare or Health 
department* Between these models are different ideologies 
concerning the utilisation of the nonprofessional* Training 
and supervisory staff should consider the base of operation 
whether in the conunmlty or in an agency— >the Ideology connected 
with the use of nonprofessionals and the ratio of professional 
to nonprofessional* Treating nonprofessionals as significant 
new workers or merely utilising them as assistants to professionals 
because the funding was available must be considered* 

Characteristics of nonprofessionals are diverse: they are 
not always friendly or cooperative; they vary in commitment; 
they are frequently competitive with professionals; they are 
also aware of the new Ideology regarding the nonprofessional, 
which engenders overconfidence and when combined with training, 
might make them feel smarter than the professionals; some can 
imaginatively function on several levels* Nonprofessionals have 
some negative characteristics which may Interfere with the 
effective helper role, e*g*, moral indignation, punitiveness, 
suspicion, and the inability to understand the need for 
confidentiality* 

Training must address Itself to both positive and negative 
characteristics: 1) before planning a specific training program 

it is necessary to determine priorities— * the minimum knowledge 
that is needed quickly in order to perform on the job; 2) avoid 
giving too much information lest you upset and disorganize the 
trainee; 3) most training should be on the job— -this needs 
careful phasing of tasks, for example, the Lincoln Mental Health 
Aide first does simple expediting for which he needs information- 
gathering skill, a knowledge of various agencies, and how to 
contact them; the second phase requires the ability to conduct 
meetings and develop groups, etc*, aimed at developing diverse 
organizing skills* 

Pre-job training should be oriented primarily toward 
performing the simplest entry task adequately, e*g«, interviewing 
a client having difficulty with the Welfare Department needs 
some basic interviewing skills* How to contact the Welfare 
Department and how to record the transaction can be learned 
on the job* The pre-job training can use case studies, role- 
playing, anecdotes, and simulation* In on-the-job training the 
aide can learn from peers and supervisors, and group meetings can 
systemetlze the training* 
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Sexton, Brendan* Participation of the Poor * New York University 

Graduate School o£ Social Work* Center for the Study of 

Unemployed Youth* New Yoric City* February 1966* 12 pages* 

Involvement of the poor must begin with the informal systems 
of self help already in existence in slum areas* We must try 
to make these systems more effective by helping them and training 
them to develop that which they want to do within their own 
organisations* Organisations of the poor can operate pre-school 
or after- school centers, health education programs, consumer 
education programs, recreation activities, etc* Groups have 
learned how to run meetings, negotiate, administer contracts, etc* 
Organisations of the poor may need professional help but they 
can choose their own professionals and establish the ground rules 
within which the professionals will work* Trade unions of 
nonprofessional aides can quickly become organisational arms of 
community action and effective spokesmen for the poor* As 
nonprofessionals are given jobs in public agencies, they will 
begin to develop the confidence needed to articulate their own 
needs* 



Shaffer, Anatole, and Harry Specht* Training the Poor for New 

Careers * Contra Costa Council of Community Services* 

Walnut Creek, California* March 1966* 57 pages* 

This is the fifth in a series of reports of the Richmond 
Community Development Demonstration Project describing orientation 
and training programs developed by the project to provide a 
group of "New Careerists' 1 with some of the skills and information 
needed for their jobs* Useful for a discussion of basic 
principles of training of the poor based on experience, and for 
the job description contained in the appendix* Included among 
these nonprofessional jobs are those in conjunction with police 
departments, school districts. University of California research 
centers, and organisers with indigenous groups* The project 
employed 16 nonprofessionals* 

In the Introductory materials the report sights the historical 
precedence in social work for the use of nonprofessionals in such 
roles as club leaders, case aides, visitors, psychiatric aides, etc* 
The program enumerates as its goals: 1) to support the indigenous 

organisation; 2) to develop new caretaker roles in relation to 
new as well as existing organisations; 3) to establish new career 
roles in the public agencies serving the poor, with special 
emphasis on the possibilities of institutionalising such roles* 

The ultimate hope Is to support agency changes in the organisation 
of services for low-income peoples* The project established 
formal contractual relationships with the police department and 
school districts although supervisory responsibilities for the new 
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careers Job performance rested with those agencies* In addition* 
the project made public statements to legislatures and citizens 
groups emphasising the need for career Innovation* 

Nonprofessionals were recruited through the Department of 
Employment and notices sent to all churches* social agencies* 
probation and parole offices* civil rights and other organisations* 
Known leaders of the target area were also contacted* They 
received over 200 applications for the 16 jobs* A significant 
number of applicants Indicated that they had received news of the 
job Informally by word of mouth* Of the 16 hired* 10 were women; 

4 were professionals— a teacher* a licensed nurse* a minister, 
a recreation leader* and 12 had prior experience only as 
domestics or unskilled workers; 9 had junior college training* 

1 was a college graduate and 3 had completed high school* only 
3 had less than 4 years of high school; all were Negro* 

The Jobs were not designed merely as an extension of the 
professional but rather as an attempt to create new Jobs not 
previously performed by professionals -*» the institutions and in 
the community* New workers participated in Job preparation 
experiences at the project offices for several weeks before 
work at the agency to which they were assigned* Basic training 
experience provided them with factual information about the job, 
the project and the agencies 1 expectations and goals* It 
provided actual and simulated work experiences Immediately 
following their employment* The report suggests that this basic 
training approach provides a protective setting for dealing with 
new workers 1 fears and anxieties* It allows time to develop 
self-confidence through actual and simulated work tasks* and 
prevents the worker from getting stale or disabled by anxiety 
during long periods of training* The workers learned about and 
observed agencies and government structures from a worker's 
viewpoint rather than simply as the recipient of service* It 
is tna view of this report that work tasks are a better learning 
method for the undereducated* Time was allowed to deal with 
practical problems faced by workers such as the need for appropriate 
clothing* arrangements for children* and family care* This 
pre- job period also gave the host agency time to prepare for new 
workers* The basic training period extended over a period of 
ten weeks* Eight to twelve hours a week were given over to 
agency visits* followed by group discussions of the range of 
services and any new perspective gained by those who previously 
had visited these agencies as clients* This period also helped 
staff to assess possible roles for the nonprofessionals* Each 
trainee acted as a recorder for one visit; this was useful to 
the project In developing and assessing writing skill* The 
staff noted that with succeeding visits the workers* participation 
Increased* They began to ask questions of the agency staff about 
discrepancies between stated policies and actual practices* 
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New workers were taught research skills by conducting 
household Interviews; this was a good example of specific tasks* 
defined limits* and training by doing* The research staff used 
role-playing and Individual and group supervision to help 
workers complete the Interviews* The trainees not only gained 
experience with interview schedules* initiating contacts with 
strangers* and conducting extensive Interviews* but It also gave 
residents of the area an opportunity to meet the workers in their 
new roles* The use of the trainees In research activities was 
not without its problems* The residents were hostile to the 
research and the training failed to prepare workers to deal 
with the hostility* Also* the research goals were too remote 
from the workers 1 immediate working needs* In addition* some 
workers were too illiterate to do the work* This experience 
suggests strongly that the early stages of pre- vocat Iona 1 training 
must be tailored to individual needs and capacities* 

Trainees also were given short-term job assignments; they 
served as recruiters for other projects* for example* recruiting 
youth for a program of dialogues between police and youth* As 
preparation for this there was role-playing of visits to youth and 
their parents* how to talk to thep*what to talk about* how to 
ask questions* Out of the role-playing came the convictions 
by the workers themselves that they must be natural in speech 
and in dress* must be clear and answer frankly* and be sure 
to give accurate infozmatlon about the project* 

Field observation of the area was another part of the basic 
training* Although the trainees are residents of the area* few 
were conscious of the physical and social features* They were 
assigned to make written and verbal reports covering the condition 
of houses* the open spaces* the number and characteristics of 
people* These reports were followed by group discussion to 
develop understanding* Group meetings were another feature 
of the basic training period* These were designed to build an 
esprit de co-ps* and to develop shared values* attitudes* and 
goals needed to do the job* They also provided specific skill 
training in group work: leading group discussions* speaking to 

a group* handling conflicts* writing minutes* etc* 

Following the basic training and assignment on jobs* in- 
service training continued* The project considers that it- would 
be desirable* although not always possible* to develop ell 
levels of training in relation to* and in conjunction with* 
the host agency* In-service training included: orientation 

to the physical facilities* the administrative and agency 
structure of the host agency* and the tasks the worker would 
perform* This was accomplished by combining elements of 
traditional agency training with elements especially designed 
for the nonprof esslonal* For example* the community relations 
aide for the police department participated in part of the 
regular police training* specifically those aspects concerned 
with note-taking* integration* community relations* and demonstrations* 
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They also rode with patrols* studied laws* read police reports* 
and observed in court* 

It is clear that the traditional training offered by 
agencies needs special adaptation from the apprenticeship model* 
or from reliance on formal training institutions* Both assume 
the existence of a tested and well-defined career line* The 
apprenticeship model is suitable because it provides more on-the- 
job training* Traditional training also must be modified because 
it normally gives insufficient attention to training professionals 
to work with nonprofessionals* The training Included attendance 
at staff meetings to maintain group unity* exchange information* 
and share experiences* This is important as a transitional 
step between the pre-vocational basic training taken as a group 
and individual assignments* 

In-service training also included seminars to deal with 
abstract and theoretical materials* These were kept to a bare 
minimum during the basic training period* Seminars are being 
planned to develop a body of training materials for 10 sessions 
of 2 hours each* A series of institutes and conferences 
are planned* Suggested training techniques are included: 

1* Role-playing -is the best learning technique* It is 
essentially a leamlng-by-doing method* and develops the ability 
to initiate conversation and to involve people in group discussions* 
For good role-playing* the job needs to be clearly defined and 
each trainee needs experience with all roles in the situation* 

The same situation should be repeated frequently in the training 
to allow application of new skills* Each role-playing sequence 
should be discussed and should be done before an audience* 
Role-playing Ideally should proceed a real assignment identical 
with the simulated one* 

2* Audio-visual material; for example* films used to 
follow-up field trips* Written materials were used sparingly* 
and were mostly newspapers used to train aides in learning 
about community issues* Books were used only in the later stages 
of training* Movies* plays* and television are helpful* if 
pertinent* Lists of books and films used are included (p 41)* 

3* Written and oral reports are an Important part of the 
training* The emphasis is on accuracy and clear communication* 

Poor grammar and idiomatic usage are of lesser concern and 
handled only when they inhibit communication* 

4* Individual supervision* This is Important for the 
experience it provides in one-to-one relationships* Individual 
conferences need to be carefully planned to develop the worker *s 
ability in this setting* 
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From the experience, certain basic training principles 
emerged: 1) training must be job related; abstractions can be 

dealt with after the worker aoo performed concrete tasks and 
can relate theory to actual experiences ; 2) training must 
be related to job phasing and should build to a series of 
climaxes; 3) real work of limited responsibility Is helpful; 

4) plenty of time must be provided for frank discussion; 5) the 
worker 1 s role must be clearly differentiated from the client 
role; 6) training should reflect commitment to, and support 
for, change* 



Thursz, Daniel, and Richard Bateman* "New Uses of Personnel 
In Group-Service Agencies •" The Social Service Review * 
Voluue 38* June 1964* Pages 137-146* 

An article stressing the need for careful delineation of 
expectations for volunteers and other non-professionals* 



U*S* Department of Labor* Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training* The Indigenous Worker in Manpower Projects * 
August 20, 1964* mimeo* 8 pages* 

A paper noting the value of the Indigenous nonprofessional 
as a recruiter for projects dealing with the disadvantaged* 



Youth Opportunities Board of Greater Los Angeles* A Proposal 
for Resident Participation Through Employment Opportunities 
in Community Action Programs * November, 1964* mimeo* 

55 pages* 

This Is a description of the population of the Watts and 
other target areas In Los Angeles* The proposal outlines jobs 
in family and childcare, health and welfare, education, leisure 
time activities, clerical services, protection, and Information* 
Appendix I gives job descriptions for several jobs In each 
category* The content of training suggests that in-service 
programs be focused on and should Include: 1) general knowledge 

of the problem area; 2) programs and their goals; 3) low income 
culture; 4) specific job techniques; 5) professional functions 
and ways of collaborating with professionals* 
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B. COMMUNITY ACTION 



Barry, Frank. The Role of the Community Development Worker . 

Community Development Foundation Training Division. 

Norwalk, Connecticut and New York. February 10, 1966. 

9 pages. 

A description of the community worker role in stimulating 
small villages in Latin America to develop needed improvement 
projects (somewhat analogous to the Peace Corps)* 

The job does not demand highly educated or specialised 
skills to deal with the countries' rural people. It demands 
instead a natural person who can respond on the basis of 
friendly equality. The worker must get acquainted with the 
village, gather information, and make contacts, not necessarily 
through official channels but through informal associations. 

He must learn to stay in the background and get others to 
participate. 



Borden, David, et al. Comnunlty Development Training . Volume III. 

Block Comnunitles, Inc. New York City. n.d. tnimeo. paging 

various. 

This is a group of papers related to the training of comnunlty 
workers. The first paper describes training for a block worker. 

The second discusses training philosophy. The third discusses the 
training of trainers. Emphasis is on the conception that people 
have to solve their problems and not blame the environment. 
Especially useful is the last section with transcripts of group 
discussions which can be used as case discussions. 

Skill training is useless if the trainee lacks the confidence 
to learn and the persistence to follow through on the learning. 

This is true for all levels Including university graduates. When 
skills are the sole focus, there is always a high dropout rate. 

Good training should be the way of letting the strong help the 
weak to become strong. 

The block worker who can unearth and utilize community 
potential is a highly skilled person. It is not enough for him 
to be an "Insider," l.e., poor. Any person, from any backgroun d, 
who is intelligent and committed to democratic social change can 
be good if he is trained well. Training is a learning process 
evolving out of a dynamic group experience. The group is not 
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lectured to but is led to educate itself • 

Block Communities* Training Program is usually a four-month 
sequence, but each trainee is permitted to advance at his own 
rate* The organisation also provides attltudinal training for 
nonprofessionals who work in neighborhood service centers , and 
for employees of city agencies* 

Training consists of group discussions and role playing, 
field visits and on- the -block training* It is based on an 
existentialist view which denies that environment is the con- 
trolling factor* The block worker does not aspire merely to 
Improve the physical neighborhood but rather to develop the 
inner strengths of the residents* 

Selection is very difficult* Experience and education are 
not reliable indicators nor is "the wish to serve." Those who 
are critical, outspoken and hypersensitive may be the very ones 
who can be trained because they are already struggling for an 
identity* Those who have escaped poverty and wish to help allay 
their own guilt may well fall* Promotion is not based on the 
observance of rules and norms, but rather on a growth in identity 
and potential* Trainers should come from the ranks of the block- 
worker group* 

The orientation program consists of a lecture giving infor- 
mation on the relationship of the trainee to his community 
followed by a question and discussion period about the job* 
Evaluation of trainees is baseo on attendance record# attitudes, 
and participation, whether positive or negative, in the group 
process. 

Preliminary training emphasizes the awareness of what a slum 
community is— a self -protecting, self-perpetuating, "blame some- 
body else" kind of place* The trainer will move them to under- 
stand that the real problems axe human problems, not lack of 
services* "Human beings are the ones that allow situations to 
occur because of their apathy or fear*" The trainers avoid 
preaching or moralizing* Instead they push the group toward 
understanding themselves* 

Trainers evaluate trainees for promotion to the next training 
step on the basis of their attltudinal growth during this phase* 

The next phase seeks to relate training experience to work on the 
block that needs to be done* This part of training deals with 
techniques: language, dress, and how to deal with people; resources 

of information and how to contact them; record keeping; planning 
a course of work; running meetings and making surveys* They use 
a variety of instructional methods including lectures, readings, 
films, etc*, and all are discussed* Field work is Introduced in 
which the trainee accompanies an experienced block worker* 

At the next step, the trainees are provided with more work 
experience and with the opportunity to evaluate themselves* They 
also establish a working relationship with a supervisor* 
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Chicago C onxni t tee on Urban Opportunity* Training Division* 

Community Reperesentative Training* Chicago, Illinois* 

February 17, 1966* ndmeo* 24 pages* 

A suggested curriculum and guest speaker outline given in 
considerable detail* It includes sensitivity training in Inter- 
viewing* This is a highly structured program* It heavily emphasizes 
knowledge of community resources* The schedule is for 20 days of 
training* It is mostly a list of topics and only the first few 
items give any feel of the content* 



Hallman, Howard W* Planning with the Poor * Community Progress 

Inc* New Haven, Connecticut* December 1, 1964* mlmeo* 41 pages* 

The author describes resident participation In planning 
community action programs* The Populist-Democratic ideal finds 
expression in the Involvement of the poor* But in actuality, even 
with the best efforts, resident participation involves only a 
small percent (and seldom the poorest) of the leaders and upwardly- 
moblle of the group* Planning is foreign to the poor who tend to 
be crisis-ridden and present-oriented* Plans tend to be made by 
representatives of a democractlc elite* What is needed is a 
constant Interchange between the planners and the participants, 
with continuing feedback and involvement* 

The development of effective resident participation is a slow 
time-consuming process* It may take two years or more* The 
problems are complex and any new organization must work with 
existing agencies* For community action programs, planning must be 
seen as a political process* Any effort to organize the poor must 
include the mayor, the city council, and all elected and appointed 
local officials* 

Among the poor it is possible to identify natural and effective 
leadership* Although organizations of the poor sometimes arise 
spontaneously, this generally requires organizers with considerable 
skill to identify leaders and choose the appropriate approach* 

Approaches can be varied from protest to proposal of a solution* 

If the organizer is an outsider he needs to be accepted* This 
requires intelligence, good judgment and the ability to handle 
controversy* The experience can come from work with settlement 
houses, civil rights groups, labor organizations, politics or 
similar groups* Not everyone can be a good organizer* Although 
some of the indigenous people employed in programs could be trained 
to be organizers, initially the organizers will have to come from 
the outside* 

Neighborhood organizations are not the only means of resident par- 
ticipation* The poor can be hired as aides 3 r assistants in the programs* 
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Henderson, George. Training Is Being Trained: Observations on Low- 

Income Leaders . Wayne State University. Delinquency Control 
Training Center. Detroit, Michigan. 1965. 28 pages. 

A report based on Interviews with Negro women in a Detroit 
low- income neighborhood association. Training was conducted under 
the guise of research— an indirect approach not threatening to the 
leaders. The author discusses the difficulties of attempting to 
employ leaders who have already found a leadership role. 



Howard University. Center for Youth and Community Studies. 

Community Organization for Recreation Workers . Washington, 

D.C. 1964 (?)• 26 pages. 

This describes the highlights of the winter 1964, training 
program of volunteers from the Recreation Departments program 
staff (college men) for whom 64 hours of instruction was provided* 
A curriculum outline and sample lesson plans are furnished, as 
well as bibliographies on community organization and recreation. 
Case material of projects worked on by the trainees is also 
Included. 



Howard University. Center for Youth and Community Studies. 

Training Program for Nei ghborhoo d Workers . Training Report 

No. 2. Washington, D.C. April 1965. 17 pages. 

This report describes a trai ing program for neighborhood 
workers giving the class schedule, curriculum content and samples 
of group decision making. It reports a group discussion on the 
question of attendance. The report also enumerates typical 
supervisory problems. 



Kestenbaum, Sara. Manual for the Selection and Entry Training of 

Neighborhood Workers. United Planning Organization. Washington, 
D.C. August 1965. 10 pages. 

A brief guideline for training neighborhood workers and the 
enunciation of general principles. 

The recruitment of neighborhood workers is done mainly through 
word of mouth in informal gathering places. Indications are that 
more women will apply, and if so, subsequent recruitment should 
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attempt to redress the balance* Selection is best done by a joint 
committee of professional staff and board members* Individual or 
group Interviews can be used* Selection teams need to meet and 
Insure a common understanding* Interviewers should look for the 
ability to relate, to function, to understand, to generalise about 
problems, to think In terms of group solutions to common problems, 
and to have familiarity with neighborhood patterns and problems* 

With respect to training, the first consideration is the 
training of staff* The trainer is the new worker* s first contact, 
and very important* The orientation sessions are perhaps the most 
important* They set the mood, define the goals and expectations* 

At this time one discusses the philosophy, the reason for hiring 
aides, the Jobs they are to do* Since leaming-by-doing Is necessary, 
simple assignments should be made with ample time allowed for dis- 
cussion* For example, an aide could be asked to interview someone 
about the neighborhood, then meet with the trainer to discuss 
findings and methods* Orientation presentations can be made to a 
large group, but the group should then be subdivided for further 
discussion* This is effective for imparting general information 
about the agency's programs as well as for discussing personnel 
practices* 

Classroom content should parallel on-the-job training* iue 
author suggests two days in class, two days in the field and one 
day for conferring with supervisors, both individually and in 
groups* The classroom content might include current events (using 
newspapers as primary sources), ways of dealing with couinunity 
problems, and analysis of the power structure in the community* 

Some materials and trips should focus on minority culture* 

Community resources can be dealt with by inviting representatives 
of health, police, welfare, etc*, to explain their policies and 
procedures and to suggest guidelines of what to look for* Following 
the orientation period, on-the-job training should consist of making 
community contacts within a limited geographic area to describe 
the program* During the next few weeks the aide could begin to 
organise neighborhood groups, and hold meetings* Classroom teaching 
should include role playing and practice opportunities* 

After a ten-week period, the aide is considered a full-time 
employee* In-service training should continue with one afternoon 
per week allowed for discussion of field visits, further education, 
and participation in outside civic groups* Periodic evaluation of 
work is necessary to find out what help the aide needs* There is 
a need to design research to establish criteria for measuring 
community change, the impact of the aide on the community, and the 
relevance of the training to job performance* Aides should par- 
ticipate in the design of this evaluation research* 
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MacLennan , Beryce, William L. Klein, and Jacob R. Fishman* "Issues 
in Training for Community Action." Paper presented at Con- 
ference on Training for Community Action in Urban Ghettoes * 
Howard University* Washington, 0*C* March 30-April 1, 1966* 
mimeo* 12 pages* 

A paper describing the issues faced by CAP directors in 
instituting a training program, e*g* , the choice of training or- 
ganizations* The authors see training as a redesign of jobs and 
evaluation* 



Moguloff , Melvin* "Training Indigenous Leaders for Political Action*" 
Paper presented at Conference on Training for Community Action 
in Urban Ghettoes . Howard University* Washington, 0*C* March 
30-April 1, 1966* mimeo* 13 pages* 

The author sees the central task of training as a transmitting 
of techniques by which the indigenous worker not only helps people 
to get redress, but helps them to become a party to the action by 
which the need for redress will be eliminated or diminished* He 
argues against separating the functions of helping "victims" and 
securing changes in the system* To do this, the worker will not 
only need to know the resources and be able to educate clients and 
negotiate for them, but also will need to know the nature of 
organizational structures, who makes policy, how to form alliances, 
and how to deal with the establishment* He challenges the neigh- 
borhood context as it is generally presented* According to the 
author, nonprofessionals must argue the neighborhood's cause in 
the larger community* They must represent the neighborhood but not 
be confined to it. Workers must be taught the full meaning of being 
an agent: the constraints upon his action as well as the possibilities; 
when he needs a consensus before he can act, or when he can act 
first and ask questions later. 



Office of Economic Opportunity* Community Action Program* 
Community Action : The Neigh borhood Center . Washington, D.C* July 

1966. 22 pages. 

Describes the multi-purpose neighborhood center, its goals and 
problems, with suggestions for developing a plan to suit the needs 
of the community* The appendix gives general eligibility criteria 
under Section 205 of the Economic Opportunity Act and sources of 
information and technical assistance* The chapter entitled 
"Advantages of the Neighborhood Center" states the major problems 
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and ways a center can respond to them* There is a brief statement 
of what outreach is and does* Other topics include decentralisation 
of services and programs , coordination of services , modification 
and improvement of services , neighborhood Involvement (self-help 
and group action/* The statements are clear, but in general terms 
without concrete examples* They might serve as a basis of an out- 
line for an instructor to be supplemented by case materials* There 
are also brief statements discussing how to assess and respond to 
neighborhood need, how to finance and staff a center, etc* 

The staffing pattern of the center should encourage upward 
mobility by having more than one level of nonprofessional employment, 
and by making it possible for nonprofessionals to grow into 
professionals* Efforts should be made to build careers and not 
just jobs for the nonprofessionals* 



Rlessman, Frank, and Robert Reiff* The Indigenous Nonprofessional; 

A Strategy of Change in Co mmuni ty Action and Community Mental 

Health Programs * National Institute of W>*r Education* New 

York* November 1964* 48 pages* 

An analysis of the need for and use of the nonprofessional as 
liaison between professionals and low-income people* The report 
describes the characteristics of the indigenous nonprofessional which 
uniquely qualify him for human services, with special reference to 
jobs in the fields of community action and mental health* It 
describes a new role for the nonprofessional as an "expediter*" It 
analyses issues in the training and employment of indigenous non- 
professionals* 

The traditional use of nonprofessionals has been as extensions 
of the professional, relieving the professional of some of his 
burden by doing the less technical aspects of the job* They are 
termed "ubiquitous nonprofessionals" and are normally recruited 
from middle-class housewives, college students, etc*, and are 
distinguished from the "indigenous nonprofessionals" who provide 
services to the client rather than services to the professional* 

More recently, nonprofessionals have been used in a more creative 
way, especially in dealing with low- income groups: reaching the 

unreached* These are the indigenous nonprofessionals* They do 
not merely relieve the manpower shortage* They serve to bring 
services to those who need them but who do not now use these services* 

Chapter II deals with the unique characteristics of the indigenous 
nonprofessional* First, with respect to social position, the 
indigenous worker shares a common background, language, ethnic 
origin, style and interests with the client, and is therefore more 
acceptable to the client* Because of what he is, there are things 
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whlch he cen do that professionals cannot do— maintain an Informal 
relationship and br'**me more deeply Involved with the client. The 
Indigenous nonprofessional has know-how In ccping with agencies 
and the problems of poverty based on his former status as a client 
of the same agencies. He bus the same style of life, that is, he 
tends to externalize causes rather than to look for Internal causes, 
and he is more militant In his approach to solutions than the 
professional. He is especially motivated because he derives 
particular satisfaction from his helper role. The helper role is 
a form of therapy for him; he can help without Implying patronage 
because he readily identifies with the client. To the nonprofessional, 
helping Is part of a reciprocal process. He may need help someday 
from the very people he is serving. This practical, concrete 
relationship makes help easier to accept than the help offered by 
professionals. 

Chapter III deals with jobs for Indigenous nonprofessionals In 
Community Mental Health programs. The use of nonprofessionals as 
homemaker aides, child care aides, research aides, case aides, etc., 
represents the broadening of agency services. But something more 
is needed. What is needed is a worker whose primary concern Is the 
service relationship between agencies and clients: someone who Is 

responsible for bringing services and clients together. This is 
not a person who gives direct service, but rather one who sees to 
It that the service Is given. This is what the report calls the 
"expediter" role. 

In Chapter IV the expediter role is defined. It is generally 
assumed that all that is needed to serve a client is the appropriate 
referral, without the need to see that the client actually gets to 
the agency or service. The assumption is made that those who are 
motivated will follow through on the referral. This assumption 
needs to be reexamined with respect to the lower socio-economic 
client. He is discouraged by complex procedures, long waiting 
lists, etc. Agencies must take the responsibility to see that the 
client gets the needed service, it is not enough simply to refer 
him to that service. The expediter can provide the liaison between 
the client, the agency, and the outside resources. Models for this 
type of work already exist: service representatives of veterans 

organizations and union counselors in the labor movement. The 
original functions of these workers were to educate and inform 
their members of their rights and to negotiate some of the red 
tape of organizational life. The roles have been expanded as the 
associations moved into problems of health, education and welfare. 

The expediter's tasks are enumerated as follows: 1) to maintain 

a roster of community resources; 2) to make contact with outside 
agencies; 3) to act as an instrument of inter-agency referral; 4) to 
follow-up to insure that' client receives services; 5) to hear and 
handle client complaints; 6) to feed back to professionals information 
about available and needed resources, (pp 20-21) To do all this. 
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the expediter must function as an interpreter) a negotiator, a lay 
attorney, an educator, an Instructor and a helper* The expediter 
participates only indirectly in the direct services offered by the 
agency* This is In contrast with the case aide who is used in a 
healing capacity as companion, counselor, supporter and intervener* 

The case aide Is a therapeutic agent* While the expediter is a 
service agent, he should not do direct therapy since this will 
devalue his role and confuse him and client* He should be a service 
finder and not a case finder* 

Expediters can function outside agencies or within one agency* 
Perhaps the most relevant setting for the expediter is the multi- 
service agency* He should be oriented towards changing the system 
rather than providing special service for a favored few within the 
normal structure* The expediter can be a buffer for the agency and 
provide a kind of quality control* 

Chapter V deals with the issues in training the nonprofessional-* 
It recomnends: 1) continuous on-the-job training beginning almost 
immediately* Long preparatory training is to be avoided because 
it tends to develop anxieties* Tasks must be spaced to be pro- 
gressively more complex; 2) the emphasis should be on activity 
rather than lectures; 3) training must be offered to provide 
group solidarity; 4) there is a need for considerable informal, 
individual supervision; 5) the style of training must be down to 
earth* It is possible to present theory if it is presented clearly; 

6) there should be freedom for the nonprofessional to develop his 
own style* A special need is that of providing practice in assuming 
authority* The indigenous nonprofessional has generally been on 
the other side of the picture* For example, he will need role- 
playing in how to lead a meeting before he can assume a position 
of authority in a real group* 

There must be careful discussion of the need for confidentiality* 
Care must be taken also not to detach the nonprofessional from the 
community* There is a need to discuss a reasonable time-table to 
guard against defeatism which might set in if results are not forth- 
coming quickly* A further need is a careful definition of the role 
of the nonprofessional as distinct from the role of professionals* 
Practice in dealing with professionals provides an opportunity for 
role-playing* Ideally there should be provision for promotion of 
the nonprofessional within the job structure of the agency* 

Chapter VI deals with recruitment and selection, and cautions 
against looking only for leaders* The recruiter should look for 
strength but not necessarily people most like the professionals* 
Interest and concern are all that is needed, good training can do 
the rest* 
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Specht , Harry. Community Development in Lower Income Areas: Its 
Relevance to Problems of the Negro Community . Contra Costa 
Council of Corasunity Services. Walnut Creek, California. 

February, 1966. 49 pages* 

From the first six months 1 experience in the Richmond (Calif- 
ornia) Community Development Project, the staff observed that: 

1) the role changes required for indigenous community leaders can 
be eased by support and training; 2) that the Informal style of 
communication characteristic of local and low-income groups helps 
them to cope with highly structured bureaucracies; 3) an inter- 
organisational council is not accepted until the individual 
organisations have accepted the value of cooperation; and 4) the 
personal problems of leaders can be disruptive. 

Significant proportions of all people, not only the poor, 
do not participate actively in community organisation and only 
a small segment takes part in decision making. Many means must 
be employed to strengthen the whole fabric of life in low- Income 
communities. It is not necessary always to take an anti-establish- 
ment stance; some agencies are responsive to the needs and demands 
of groups. Conflict is not the only approach which has meaning. 

Varied action models should be sought for community change. 

Different types of residents and different types of social problems 
call for different leadership, organization and strategies. 

As a background for the Richmond Project, the report describes 
the internal Negro community structure* A major weakness has 
been the lack of instrumental organizations to express the Interests 
and desires of groups. The primary Negro organization is the church. 

This institution has been grossly neglected as a potential agent 
of change by both research and action groups. Civil rights organ- 
izations have assumed great significance but generally in demonstrations* 

The Richmond project aimed to develop social roles, service 
programs and organizational devices within the community to enable 
residents to deal with their own problems. This required stimulating 
resources within the community and dose cooperation with govern- 
ment agencies. A principal means is the employment of Indigenous 
personnel trained to work directly with existing community groups. 

The project also supplies materials, resources and staff facilities 
to aid local groups in the development of their own programs. 

During the first six months, six individual programs have been 
mobilized, four with church groups, one with the tenants of a housing 
project, and one in the development of an indigenous community 
council. The content of the programs varied. The indigenous community 
council assists groups to generate new programs such as preschool, 
work-study, job counseling, and welfare information services. 

The project plans to develop a training program for the community 
worker to Include group work methods, political science, and adminis- 
trative skills. 

At the end of the report there is a bibliography of material on 
o Negro community organization. 
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Specht, Harry* Urban Community Development: A Social Work Process * 

Contra Costa Council of Comnunity Services* Walnut Creek * 

California* November 1966* 57 pages* 

This pamphlet describes urban community development as a process 
through which informal* Indigenous groups of residents are brought 
together to define* discuss and understand their problems with 
community institutions* and to develop an organization and program 
to deal with these problems within a legal -political framework* 

The author distinguishes community development from group work 
(primarily a therapeutic socialization process) and community 
organization (a process of enabling existing institutions to work 
together)* He discusses the role of the professional community 
developer and the skills required* 

During the first stage of the process the community developer 
identifies the community* This calls for the participant-observer 
methods used in anthropology and social research* The workers 
must respond to the immediate needs of the residents and provide 
resources and support* Although the necessity to respond immediately 
is unavoidable* it carries the danger of committing the worker to 
individuals, groups or organizations prematurely* 

Because early stages of community development probably will 
not Involve large numbers of people* the worker's job is to broaden 
the participation through informal contact* through meetings to 
bring together leaders and representatives of several small organ- 
izations* or through informal residents' meetings* Generally the 
problems identified by the group will be local* limited in duration 
and aimed at achieving immediate and visible change* The worker's 
function is to question the larger institutional arrangements which 
give rise to these problems— e*g* * the legal and political structure 
which gives rise to poor services to tenants in a housing project* 

The next phase Includes building an organizational structure 
and developing leadership* Organizations may be of many types 
(brokerage* self help* ad hoc)* Leaders are not all without self- 
interest* and community development is not necessarily free from 
internal power struggles* 

Developing a strategy is the next step and the worker's role is 
to help the organization see the relationship of its actions to 
long-range societal change* Participation of residents is not an 
end in itself but rather a means* The view of the community developer 
must be that social change does not aim at the rule of society by 
any particular class* but at achieving representation through 
intermediation of groups of citizens and by stimulating individual 
and Intellectual aptitudes for criticism and control* 
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Wood, Clarence E* "The Social Work Aide as a Community Organiser 
In Project ENABLE." Paper presented at the Annual Forum of 
the National Conference on Social Welfare* Employing Staif 
from the Client Group: New Developments * New York City* 

October 1966* pages 20*29* 

Project ENABLE plans 100 projects in 32 states, employing 
300 professionals and nonprofessionals* The aim is to train staff 
in group work, community organization, to strengthen family life, 
and prevent breakdowns* It offers family-life education and leader* 
ship training* The technique is to bring parent groups together 1% 
hours a week for eight to ten weeks to discuss and determine the form 
of action they want* The staff consists of a community organizer 
/ 8S * 0na ^ ’ a ® rou P leader (professional), and a social work 
aide (nonprofessional), who is a helper to the professionals* The 
expectation is that aides will have a distinct role and not be just 
helpers or errand boys* Their job is to assist the professionals 
in developing parent groups, recruiting parents, participating in 
data collection and research, and assisting in the interpretation 
of the project to the community* 

Requirements for the aides is that they be at least 21 years 
of age, be able to read, write and understand instructional material, 
and to have some work in local church, school or civic organizations* 
Good verbal skills, particularly the ability to speak so that 
others will understand (in some communities they will need to be 
bilingual) is a necessity* The aide must be interested in helping 
people and be able to develop business-like relationships* He must 
have a capacity to convey interest, listen, and elicit responses* 

He must have ingenuity to devise and create approaches and the 
capacity to tolerate frustration* And he must have time for the job* 



Yankelovich, Daniel Inc* A Study of the Nonprofessional in the 
CAP. Office of Economic Opportunity. Washington, D.C. September 
1966* 176 pages* 

A study of CAP nonprofessionals in nine cities (New Haven, 
Atlanta, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Syracuse , Los Angeles, Washington, 
Chicago, and St* Louis, as well as a pre*test in Newark)* The 
focus is primarily on the community worker* The general findings 
are that most nonprofessionals in CAP»s work full-time, are Negro 
females, and are not the hard core poor* Most had completed high 
school* TWo* thirds had been unemployed or under-employed ; more than 
half had no prior relevant work experience* The major job category— 
Community Aide— is defined as performing recruitment and referral 
work* 
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The survey finds that the major strength of these workers is 
their high morale. No significant difference was found in the 
performance of "hard-core" versus the community-leader type in these 
programs. This suggests that "creaming" is not necessary. Also 
there was relatively little overt friction between professionals 
and nonprofessionals. Resistance of professionals manifests 
itself mainly in the scant training and supervision given, and the 
reluctance to delegate work responsibilities to nonprofessionals. 

On the negative side, there is the "female only" tendency, insufficient 
training. Inadequate supervision, the destructive effects of Job 
insecurity, a tendency to fire no one irrespective of performance, 
and mixed objectives and lack of clear goals. 

The writers recommend more concrete division of efforts between 
staff with respect to training and supervision of nonprofessionals. 
Specifically they suggest developing a category of upgraded non- 
professionals to serve in an intermediate capacity between the 
professional and the untrained nonprofessional. They feel that the 
upgraded nonprofessionals will enhance the program, provide 
more objective screening and evaluation, and could prove to be the 
backbone of the program. They further recommend that a central 
agency be established to administer the nonprofessional programs 
in each city or region; that this central body recruit, select, 
train, supervise and evaluate nonprofessionals rather than delegating 
this to CAA's, city organizations, or other operating agencies. 
Recruitment should be the explicit task of nonprofessionals them- 
selves. They do not recommend broad publicity of nonprofessional 
jobs because they expect the number of such openings to be limited. 

The selection process they feel is adequate for the small numbers 
Involved, but group screening may be a useful technique. Centralizing 
selection procedures may result in better interviewing and in 
reducing the time lag between application and selection. 

With respect to training they see five serious deficiencies 
at present: 1) responsibility for training in most CAA's has not 

been delegated to, or assumed by, anyone in the programs; 2) the 
initial indoctrination methods vary, and are not geared to maximize 
the nonprofessional's chances for success; 3) most training does 
not go beyond initial indoctrination or orientation; 4) professionals 
are insufficient in number, and lack both time and capacity to provide 
training; 5) no training is provided for upgrading the nonprofessional. 

They recomnend: 1) that training be centralized in a federal 

agency in each city, or regionally for small communities, with a 
local director of training responsible for the development, monitoring, 
record keeping, and material development as well as being a source 
of information for regional and national administrations; 2) that 
training content include: a) a limited orientation period of two 
weeks in a central training location, because the number hired at 
any given time may be too small in each program; b) that this 
orientation period be directed by specially- trained trainers; 
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c) the orientation content should include administrative procedures— 
hours, pay, forms to be filled out, relationship to professionals, 
confidentiality, handling of sensitive issues, handling of religious 

or political matters— to be accomplished by role-playing and simulation} 

d) orientation should also make use of a reference manual as a basic 
tool-- a written manual could be the key to the success of the 
orientation period# (The study shows that there has been difficulty 
with written materials currently provided to nonprofessionals in 
their Initial training period and "urges that a reference manual 

be developed as a basic tool for the nonprofessional, be pretested, 
and that all nonprofessionals be trained to use it effectively*") 

Following the orientation period the second phase of training 
should be an initial field work experience from 8-12 weeks* Here 
the nonprofessionals should be directed by an upgraded nonprofes- 
sional responsible for breaking in new people* This relationship 
with another nonprofessional will give the new worker more confidence, 
and an opportunity to choose the kind of work he wants to do* The 
upgraded nonprofessional can provide supervision during the first 
3 months* The advantages of being able to discuss problems with a 
peer who is relatively knowledgeable could result in freer discussion 
than would obtain with professionals* 

The third phase is ongoing training which should continue 
throughout the first year and consist of training by professionals 
using case histories, films, tapes, etc*, which could be built into 
a field kit * This kit could be designed by the central CAA office* 

Weekly seminars should be held to cover problems of dealing with 
nonresponslve families, relationships with other organizations, etc* 

The fourth phase of training shcvld be educational and accreditation; 
that is, methods for absorbing nonprofessionals into Industry or 
the professions* This report emphasizes industry* The object is 
to make nonprofessional jobs stepping stones or training grounds for 
outside employment* To do this there is a need to involve employers; 
to get them to dose the gap between hiring requirements and the 
needs of people, and to slow the trend toward the raising of entry 
requirements, especially those unnecessary for performance of the 
job* The need is also to give special attention to Negroes* For 
example, the approach of the National Association of Marketing 
Organizers, a fairly new organization dedicated to the advancement 
of Negroes in Industry is appropriate* This organization could be 
an intermediary between the nonprofessional in CAA programs and 
potential employers in Industry, to plan and execute training 
programs for nonprofessionals in specific marketing jobs* There 
is also a need for the cooperation of large corporations which are 
increasingly aware of their social responsibility, and will cooperate 
if approached in the right way* 
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Major innovations in education and accreditation of adults can 
be spurred by 0E0 with special curricula designed in close collaboration 
with potential employers* This can be administered by existing 
educational institutions so that accreditation can be given* Credit 
should be given for life experience tasks, e*g*, for skills in 
dealing with people, organising and running meetings, etc* Maximum 
use of new educational technology is needed, as are new formats 
for increased part-time study* Access to this educational avenue 
should be a reward to CAP aides since it is unlikely that they will 
get higher salaries inside or outside their programs* Private 
foundations might sponsor such programs* 

There is a need to prepare from 50-100 special city or regional 
trainers* They should be drawn from professional rinks, and should 
start Immediately to train the most promising nonprof esslonals* 0E0 
already has training specialists scattered around who would need 
little special training for this role* The nonprofessionals might 
be trained jointly by OEO and a university or industrial training 
institute* OEO could focus on program needs, and outside institutions 
on how to assist the professions, how to measure the trainees 1 
understanding, etc* Upgrading of nonprofessionals should consist 
of approximately four weeks of training, and the content should 
Include providing one-to-one support for new workers* They should 
meet with similar groups on a regional basis as a kind of fringe 
| benefit and to share ideas* 

Supervision and evaluation are major problems* Centralising 
them in a local CAA director would help, as would the use of the 
upgraded nonprofessionals* A record should be maintained on each 
aide* 



Other recommendations are: that higher salaries are needed to 

attract more men, and they should be upgraded to at least five 
or six thousand dollars a year; that assistant professional roles 
be created oy upgrading the nonprof esslonals through continuing 
education and accreditation; that once responsibility for instruction 
and evaluation of the nonprofessionals is vested in a central body, 
it should be able to dismiss workers for Incompetence and not keep 
everybody working just for the sake of working* 

On the basis of evidence in the study, it is shown that the use 
of nonprof esslonals creates a new leadership group, bridges the gap 
between professionals and clients, and expedites the use of available 
facilities* It offers great job satisfaction in relatively low- 
paying jobs* The assumption that programs can absorb and train 
people under more controlled conditions than Industry can is not 
confirmed* Programs lack the training, supervision and standardisation 
of jobs that Industry has* There is insufficient evidence to support 
assumptions that nonprofessionals effect changes in existing institutions, 
provide role models for youth, or convert comnunlty needs into 
effective demands* 
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With respect to obstacles that were anticipated, there was 1® SS 
resistance by professionals and no major problems for nonprofesslonals 
in assuming their roles. For example, the problem of assuming 
authority was minimized by the fact that there was little authority 
to assume. There were no problems encountered with nonprofessionals 
around confidentiality, nor did they become over-identified with 
the agency. The need for remediation was limited because most 
nonprofessionals hired were high school graduates. Anxiety was not 
a big problem. Rigidity in carrying out specific tasks was a 
major problem. The most frequent criticism of the nonprofessional 
centered on the inability to cope with the unanticipated. Althoug 
the Job itself is challenging and not dead-end in this sense, the 
Insecurity, the lack of clear-cut links to outside jobs, and the 
lack of internal upgrading, makes the dead-end question very real. 
There was little overt local political opposition to the programs 
or intervention in the sense of using the jobs for patronage. The 
unanticipated defects were: the relatively few men enrolled, the 

lack of performance standards, the uncertain future and the ambiguous 
goals. Programs must decide whether they want to employ the hard-core 
or attract the “cream,” upgrade the proficient or spread their 
funds through part-time work, or develop either generalists or 
specialists. 

In conclusion the report finds that the programs and concepts 
are generally sound, that they work betr.er than merely giving 
people servicies. Self-help does change a person's self-esteem. 

But there are obstacles to institutionalizing the nonprofessional 
role, and these are formidable. The recommendations for training 
consist of a four- stage, centralized program, including a written 
manual and a field kit. 

Part II gives statistical data on the nine cities included 
in the study. 
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C. EDUCATION 



Bank Street College of Education* Some Profiles of Dem onstration 

Training Programs . New York. 1966 (?). mimeo. paging various. 

This report contains descriptions of programs training teacher 
aides and teachers , including: 4-week institutes at Jackson State 
College, Mississippi, for teams of teacher aides; an 8-week teacher 
aide training program sponsored by New York University in District 
4 Manhattan; a Detroit public school program to train 40 teacher 
aide-teams in a 6-week summer program; and a Garland Junior Coi.lege 
program. 

Of special interest is the Detroit program. Auxiliary personnel 
have been employed in that city by schools for a few years. In 
February 1966, a large number were incorporated into the school 
system through demonstration funding. The program aimed to explore 
the division of functions and examine needed changes in institutional 
structures. 



Bowman, Garda W., and Gordon J. Klopf. Auxiliary School Personnel : 

Their Roles. Training, and Institutionalization . Bank Street 

College of Education. New York City. October 1966. 12 pages. 

A report based on visits to eleven demonstration projects using 
teacher aides. The report counents on the lack of preparation of 
both nonprofessionals and professionals and recommends that such 
programs when initiated be established as an integral part of the 
system with each step on a career ladder defined. 

Employment of nonprofessionals in schools increased sharply 
in the 1960 1 s but frequently as part of a crash program. The 
essential component of preparation was frequently lacking, not only 
for the nonprofessionals, but, even more importantly, for the 
teachers and professionals with whom they would be working. This 
was crue for all eleven programs conducted during the summer of 1966. 

The rationale for using nonprofessionals is discussed, 
especially the use of indigenous personnel in schools serving 
disadvantaged neighborhoods. 
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The problems encountered by principals Include the whole 
process of setting up a new hierarchy with job descriptions* 
orienting teachers and others to utilise these helpers* and 
determining who should train both professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals. All of this had to be accomplished within, and often 
in spite of, institutional rigidities. 

Professional resistance evidenced itself in worry over the 
nonprofessional taking over* and questioning whether funds would 
have been better used to employ more professionals. Many teachers 
were not accustomed to supervisory roles. The aides were also 
resentful, sometimes feeling that they did the same job as the 
teachers for much less pay. 

It became evident that understanding roles is a complex 
process. Based on the summer experience the report recommends: 

1) that roles be clearly defined and seen in relation to role 
development. This requires a reexamination of all teaching 
functions; 2) that pre-service training for all staff is necessary, 
including sane field experience in which professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals try out and evaluate their teaching approaches under close 
supervision; 3) that continued in-service training be provided with 
mechanisms for process observation and feedback; 4) that the 
cooperation of community colleges be sought in the development of 
programs for nonprofessionals to move them into roles requiring more 
knowledge and skills than at entry level; j ) that four-year colleges 
provide teacher education for nonprofessionals who desire to advance 
to professional status; and 6) that teachers 1 colleges should be 
incorporated into the curriculum and expand their role concept of 
the teacher to Include a supervisory function. 

Most programs were aware that jobs were not stable or at best 
dead-end, and that this would lead to frustration. They were aware 
also for the need to institutionalize roles. It is recommended 
that when a school system decides to use nonprofessionals, the program 
be set up as an integral part of the system, not as an adjunct, 
with goals and procedures completely and carefully delineated, 
cooperative planning with community and higher learning institutions, 
and with each step on a career ladder specified. There is need for 
both quantity and quality supervision to be evaluated. A suggestion 
is that an advisory committee of school personnel and community 
representatives with outside consultants be established to provide 
independent evaluation. 
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Office of Economic Opportunity. Commmity Action Program. Comunity 

Action: The Nonprof essional in the Educational System. 

Washington, D.C. July 1966. 20 pages. 

A pamphlet prepared for those planning to develop a community 
action program. Describes training programs in progress, discusses 
tasks nonprofessionals can perform, and explains how an agency can 
organise and operate a training group. Discusses problems of the 
deprived child (the lack of home preparation, poor language skills, 
limited experiences, etc.). The nonprofessional is offered a new 
career and bridges the gap between the schools, children, and the 
parents. The pamphlet also outlines 0E0 funding and eligibility 
criteria. 

Nonprofessionals are effective only if adequate training is 
provided for them and for the teachers as well. The training program 
requires a preliminary stage of planning which should be a joint 
venture by trainers and future employers. The content depends on 
the group to be served, their ages, background and programs. The 
aides can perform general school functions including educational 
tasks and work with parents. 

Aides selected should be members of the community, healthy 
and emotionally stable, and interested in children. Experiments 
have shown that "problem" people can be used. Aides can be of 
almost any age and there are no set educational levels needed; 
ability is not necessarily indicated by educational attainment. 

Pre- service training, jointly given with teachers is useful. 

It needs to include instruction in child development, methods 
and materials, and provide work experience and opportunities for 
observation. This can be made a part of a summer program. In- 
service training is also essential, e.g. , workshops, lectures, etc. 
And a career ladder should be provided. 



Pruger, Robert. The Establishment of a "New Car eers" Program_in 

a Public School. Contra Costa Oouncii of Community Services. 

Walnut Creek, California. March, 1966. 63 pages. 

Describes the problems in developing nonprof essional jobs in 
public schools for school-community workers. A job description is 
included in the appendix. 

The Richmond Community Development Demonstration Project has 
two components— the "Indigenous Organization Program" and the "New 
Careers Program." In the latter, twelve "new careerists" fill 
positions in the police department, the Survey Research Center of the 
University of California (Berkley), and the Richmond Unified School 
District. Eight others serve as conmunity workers in the Indigenous 
Organization Program. 
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Relatlons with the public schools ore the most coop lex. The 
Superintendent of Schools wss reluctant to become Involved because 
of lack of space , lack of supervisory time, and the unwillingness 
of principals to accept additional administrative burdens. From 
the schools' viewpoint, creating new careers for low-income persons 
was a means, and not an especially preferred one, for improving 
services In schools. 16 the project, creating new careers was an 
end In Itself and a means to improve better school services. It 
was finally agreed that five nonprof esslonals would be assigned to 
two schools In predominantly Negro areas. The schools felt that 
there was not sufficient work for nonprofessionals and wanted them 
in separate schools, but the project pushed for a higher concentration. 
After several months, they were gradually accepted and principals 
found that there was sufficient work for them. The project alleviated 
the schools’ concern with confidentiality by assuring the school that 
the project Itself would orient die nonprofessionals with respect 
to this matter, and also assured the schools that new careerists 
would not Initiate any contact or be officious. Nonprof esslonals 
were jointly supervised by the schools and the project, an arrange- 
ment which led to a certain amount of oonfllct. 

The new careerists In the schools were required to have a 
high school diploma, or experience In schools or related work, such 
as PH s, scouting or church work. The job called for conducting 
home Interviews, writing records, leading discussion groups, etc. 

The applicants were predominantly female, Negro, high school 
graduates. 

Following the orientation period the five nonprofessionals 
began their jobs as school-connunlty workers. Their prime res- 
ponsibilities have been In contacts with Individuals or groups to 
develop relationships with parents of difficult children and to 
Interpret school programs. Zt was noted that attendance at PH 
meetings had increased and that parents often were better able 
to express negative views at such meetings. Other tasks were: 
organising noon-time recreation, escorting sick children, leading 
PH discussions, encouraging parents to meet with teachers. The 
principals report that they were pleased with the program, and 
problems were generally those that could be corrected by more 
training. 
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Thomson, Scott D. "The Emerging Role of the Teacher Aide." The 

Clearing House . Volume 37, No. 6. February 1963. pages 326-330. 

This describes the experience at the Homestead High School, 
Sunnyvale, California, where aides were used as part of different 
teams (i.e., a social studies team or library team). In general, 
the aides should possess some college training. Intellectual 
maturity and good general Information. Previous work experience 
in offices can be helpful. They must be mature and not recent 
high school graduates. In the team situation an aide can check 
attendance, maintain grade books, contact resources, set up parent 
appointments, take conference minutes, maintain student behavior 
cards and supervise the study of a class section. Aides start 
with routine clerical work and move to a wide range of duties 
including correcting objective tests. 

Orientation Is necessary and the task must be clearly defined. 
There is a need for careful supervision and explicit direction. 

Two aides can be hired for approximately the cost of one 
experienced teacher. Money has to be secured from the community 
but sometimes can be gained by giving the teacher of the team 
additional students, that Is, the value can be demonstrated by the 
fact that a teacher with an aide can handle a larger class. 



University of California Extension, and New Careers Development 

Project. New Careers for Non-Pr o fessionals in Education . 

Final Report. Office of Economic Opportunity. Msy 1 -August 

31, 1965. 271 pages. 

This report describes an effort to develop a model for teaching 
and administration In the elementary schools, particularly those 
having large numbers of disadvantaged children. Thirty-two non- 
professional teaching assistants were employed In nongraded class- 
rooms. In addition, 2 ex-offenders served on a research and evaluation 
team. Each certified teacher was assigned 4 nonprofessionals each 
of whom was to work with 6 children. Certified teachers were 
responsible for training and supervising the assistants. 

Nonprofessionals were high school adolescents, both students 
and dropout 8, college students without formal teacher training, and 
local parents. Preproject training consisted of five evening 
orientation meetings of small groups, weekend sensitivity training 
for the total staf' and a five-day workshop. The professionals 
and nonprofessionals functioned In teams with each team consisting 
of the teacher, a college student, a high school student, a dropout, 
and a parent. 
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Testlng allowed significant gains in language skill among the 
children but little if any gain in arithmetic. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in children in terms of the four categories 
of assistant teachers who worked with them* 



The roles were only loosely defined at the outset but became 
clearer towards the end of the summer. Possible roler for non- 
professionals suggested from the experience are: 1) listeners to 

listen to children singly or in small groups and encourage them to 
talk; 2) Trouble Shooters to help the overaggresslve or hyper-active 
children control themselves, to divert them, and to help them adjust 
to a group; 3) Relaters to give encouragement to the shy and troubled 
child; 4) Supporters to help a child try new things; 5) Inspirers 
to encourage and plan new activities; 6) Linkers to visit the homes; 
7) Teachers to help older children plan learning experiences for 
younger ones, to offer ,! at the elbow 1 ' assistance and individual 
teaching. Not all nonprofessionals can function in this latter 
capacity. 



University of the State of New York, State Education Department. 

Bureau of School and Cultural Research. Survey of Public 

School Teacher Aides, Fall, 1965 . April 1966. 18 pages. 

A survey on the use of teacher aides in schools in New York 
State to determine characteristics of aides and describe the 
activities they now perform. It is meant to be used as a basis 
for reviewing regulations regarding the employment of aides and 
advising schools on the most effective ways of using them. The 
findings emphasized the newness of the role of the aide, and that 
despite the wide range of functions, most aides are concentrated 
in nonlnstructional jobs, such as in playgrounds and clerical tasks, 
and that for the most part, these are part-time jobs of less than 
three hours a day. 

The data was collected from administrators and individual aides 
in New York State, exclusive of New York City. Of the 62C school 
offices completing the questionnaire 68% report using aides. Of 
428 districts now using aides, only ten have used them for more than 
ten years. A substantial nunxber are employing them this year for 
the first time. The 428 districts report a total of 3,134 aides 
employed, of which 65% are working at the elementary school level 9 
28% at the secondary school level, and 7% at both levels. In the 
majority of cases aides are selected by the administrative staff. 
Frequently, professional staff makes recommendations. Only in a 
small number of districts were referrals made by other contacts. 
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The duties for aides reported by the administrators were as 
follows: for 93% of the districts* nonlnstructlonai supervision 
(cafeteria* playground* recess* bus); 52% report using aides In 
clerical functions; 28% In technical help (drill, help with a 
reading group, art, reading stories, telling stories); 20% with 
housekeeping duties; 6% use lay readers; 3% have aides In charge 
of Instructional materials; and 2% as lab assistants* 

As reported by 2*654 aides answering the questionnaire, 75% 
of the job assignments are In the areas of nonlnstructlonai and 
clerical work* 17% are general classroom aides who provide technical 
help plus general housekeeping functions* Almost all of these are 
in the elementary schools* 8% are library aides, lay readers or 
Instructional material aides and the like* 

As to the general qualifications required of aides, 28% of 
the reporting districts have no formal requirements but have taken 
into consideration education, skills, experience, etc* 72% have 
some formal requirements; 20% have age requirement, generally a 
mlnlmun of 21; 13% require women, and several specifically look for 
mothers; 45% have an educational requirement, generally of high 
school graduation* For certain jobs, such as the lay reader, a BA or 
some college Is required* 38% of the districts require a special 
*kill» usually the ability to handle children, and a smaller number 
mention requiring typing ability* Only 17% of districts require 
work experience* 

Those employed show a median age of 42, and 98% are women* 

The lab alde% Instructional material aides and lay readers are 
mostly college grads; the majority of others are high school 
graduates* 95% have children of their own; 98% have previous 
experience, almost all with children as babysitters, teaching 
Sunday school, or camp counseling; 80% report having special skills 
In music, art or secretarial* 

The aides 1 jobs are mostly part time: 55% work less than 3 

hours a day* The median hourly pay ranges from $1*59 to $2*56 
an hour* The lowest pay Is for nonlnstructlonai supervision* Only 
3% were appointed from a civil service list and these are class* 
if lea t Ions such as monitor, aide, clerk typist, etc* Almost all 
administrators react favorably to the use of aides* 
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D. HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 



Caudill, William. "Psuklsol in Japanese Psychiatric Hospitals." 

American Sociological Review . Volume 26, No. 2. April 1961. 

pages 204-214. 

Psuklsol are women, akin to aides, who act as motherly servants 
to patients on a one-to-one basis. They are with one patient 24 
hours a day, seven days per week. They sleep in the same room and 
serve as housekeeper and companion. They are not formally a part 
of the hospital staff but live in the hospital and are paid directly 
by patients. 

The use of psuklsol reduces the necessity of security measures. 
Their role developed from the historic pattern of having a relative 
live in the hospital to care for a patient's housekeeping needs and 
provide companionship. Some have been trained in two-year programs 
offering elementary education. 



) 



Davis, Mllbrew. "The Wanted Grandparent: Employment of the Aged in a 
Medical Setting." Paper presented at the Annual Forum of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare. Employing Staff from the 
Client Group: New Developments. New York City. October 1966. 
pages 30-39. 

This paper describes the foster grandparent project at the 
Bexar County Hospital in San Antonio, Texas, a demonstration project 
to use older people to work with institutionalized children. They 
were deluged with applicants— mostly widows. Although half the 
population is Mexican, very few applied perhaps because there was 
a literacy criteria and many Mexicans were illiterate in English. 

To be eligible one needed to be poor, over 60 years old, warm, etc. 
They were given two weeks of classroom instruction and ward work. 

The staff was at first apprehensive but soon accepted them and 
recognized their value. Older people felt needed and the children 
were happier, especially badly burned children, others that needed 
tender loving care, and the disturbed who would not speak. The 
aides feed and change babies, assist older children with food, and 
play with them or read to them. Two have been employed as nurses' 
aides, others will be considered for employment as vacancies occur. 
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Day, Max, and Alice M. Robinson. "Training Aides through Group 
Techniques." Nursing Outlook . Volume 11, Number 6. June 
1954. pages 308-310. 

This article describes the training of psychiatric aides at 
Boston State Hospital in four types of group sessions: 1) two 

weeks cJ orientation consisting of didactic classroom teaching 
combined with group discussions; 2) six months of advanced class- 
room training; 3) voluntary informal group meetings with nursing 
leadership; and 4) voluntary service conferences for all personnel 
led by a physician. The training was conducted for a staff of 
410 aides with the orientation session geared for new employees. 

Problems first centered on attendance. The aides were 
reluctant to take the advanced course and supervisors frequently 
asked that they be excused. Aides resented the idea that they 
needed a course and had little confidence in Instructors who 
were often absent themselves. The situation changed when the 
instructors 1 attendance and preparation improved, and when actual 
case materials were used in the classroom. A well-publicized 
graduation ceremony provided recognition for taking the course. 



Hallowitz, Emanuel. "The Use of Indigenous Nonprofessionals in a 
Mental Health Service." Paper presented at the Annual Forum 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare. Employing Staff 
from the Client Group: New Developments . New York City. 

October 1966. pages 1-19. 

According to the author, not many years ago the idea of 
hiring a less-than-college-graduate with some psychology or socio- 
logy education to work with the mentally ill was unthinkable. 

"Today it appears that the agency that does not employ such 
people is not part of the »in* crowd." (page 1) This has resulted 
in a tendency to exaggerate and over-sell with insufficient 
attention paid to realistic assessment of the advantages and dis- 
advantages in employing the poor. 

Experience at Lincoln Hospital (New York City) of more than 
one-and-a-half years suggests certain findings. The centers were 
called Neighborhood Service Centers rather than Mental Health 
Centers to indicate to residents that they could bring any type 
of problem for immediate help without having to define the problem 
in any particular way. The nonprofessional has the first contact 
with the client— not a receptionist— but an aide who is the main 
service agent. The nonprofessional assumes responsibility for 
helping the resident define his problem and determine the specific 
service needed. He is thus a two-way bridge because he also interprets 
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to the resident the agency * s services- -what can be expected and 
what are the rights and obligations o£ the client. Before making 
a referral, the aide interprets to the agency the needs of the 
client. 

The problems brought to the agency run the gamut of Inadequate 
housing, retarded children, need and eligibility for welfare, 
aged relatives, unwed mothers, or helping a family to obtain and 
use needed medical or psychiatric services. 

In some cases on-the-spot advice and Information is enough 
but, more often,, the client needs help with filling out application 
forms, handling red tape, and especially support. Sometimes the 
appropriate service is unavailable and the nonprofessional must 
engage in a holding operation to prevent the situation from 
deteriorating further. 

The Aide also works with personnel in a variety of social 
agencies and institutions to communicate the needs, attitudes, 
and values of the residents. The aim is to affect change in 
policies, the manner of implementing services, and the quality of 
services. The professional staff similarly works with higher 
echelons of institutional and agency staff. The aides plan, 
organize and conduct meetings, form committees, and play an 
important role in these community activities. In their attempts 
to influence behavior they rely on information giving, counseling, 
and practical help. Professional consultation and supervision is 
always available. 

The findings of this program thus far indicate that some 
myths about the poor need to be dispelled. First, the aides 
are no less free of prejudices than other people. Second, they 
have no greater or lesser capacity for empathy with those in 
trouble. Among the poor are individuals who, as in other groups, 
are warm, sensitive, eager and able to learn and to help other 
people. Many with proper training and supervision can make a 
significant contribution to their communities. They are not 
superior to professionals, but they can provide significant, 
valuable service of a different order, not necessarily comparable 
with that provided by professionals. 

One of the problems with aides is that many have strong 
negative and positive feelings about agency structure. They fear 
and distrust professionals on the one hand and yet have a reverence 
for their omnipotence on the other. This results in a wish to 
learn together with an anti-intellectualism which deprecates 
reading, education or knowledge. They either feel that the 
professionals know nothing and that they (the aides) know it all, 
or vice versa. There is also rivalry and competition among the 
aides. They react to finding themselves "low-men on the totem 
pole" and begin to struggle for greater role definition and higher 
status. 
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The professionals are also subject to conflicting attitudes. 
They are caught between the desire to see nonprofessionals develop 
and the reluctance to give up responsibilities. The difficulties 
nonprofessionals have in keeping records make many professionals 
anxious about possible damage. Professionals tend to plan and 
reflect and to respect traditional channels. These tendencies are 
threatened by the nonprofessionals 1 more active and more immediate 
responses, and their spontaneous and Informal ways. Some of the 
difficulties crept into the supervisory conferences where often 
the nonprofessional acted like a school boy toward his teacher. 

Aides need opportunity to develop work habits, and to understand 
and then question the organizational structures, routines and 
procedures. 

There are many gains, however* Small group participation 
has minimized the. problems. Large numbers of people have been 
served, and nonprofessionals have intervened in crises and developed 
meaningful relationships with pathological types. Nonprofessionals 
can carry many tasks normally done by the professionals. The use 
of the nonprofessional extends the outreach of professional services. 
This aides have influenced the style and delivery of professional 
services and become effective representatives. 



Howard University. Center for Youth and Community Studies. The 
Implications of the Nonprofessional in Community Mental 
Health. Washington, D.C. 1966* l4 pages. 

This paper discusses mental health as a positive healthy 
element (not prevention and treatment of mental diseases). In 
this context the employment of the nonprofessional is itself a 
significant human service. In order to do this, institutional 
procedures, education and work relationships will need to be 
reorganized. The professional hierarchies and their functional 
division into specialties need reexamination before nonprofessional 
roles and sequences can be properly devised. 

Mental health is defined as a positive condition and mental 
health services are those which promote and maintain the physical, 
emotional and Intellectual needs of the individual and the 
community. Mental health problems in modern society are complicated 
by rapid technological change, urbanization, and the competitive 
hierarchical social system which results in dehumanization and 
bureaucracy. These result in certain needs * work with families, 
with alienation, social planning, the creation of sound climates 
within institutions, the training of lay people and professionals 
in experimental health principles and the reducing of dislocation 
and dysfunction. 
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The question Is what can the Indigenous nonprofessional 
contribute? As a human service aide in a variety of roles per- 
forming simple tasks there is much that he can contribute but this 
requires a reorganization of the hierarchy with professional con- 
centrating on planning, supervision and highly skilled task 3 . 

Direct services must be broken down into simpler tasks with graduated 
steps of Increased difficulty and responsibility* Continuing 
education and training must be devised including possibilities 
of work training "packages." There is a need to reorganize the 
structure of institutions, to change the concept of employment 
and to reorganize the work in education programs. 

The big question is how to give status to jobs which are often 
low-paying jobs. Advancement needs to be both horizontal and 
vertical. One can advance vertically not only from aide to 
technician to professional, but also, within the aide level, one 
could create supervisory and administrative roles. 

Training must be designed with nonprofessional goals and 
values in mind. At Howard University formal training is short 
and the amount of time on the job is gradually Increased. Training 
is offered in a rehabilitative manner: remedial and therapeutic. 

This type of training i3 needed because of the failure of traditional 
education to provide a satisfactory mental health climate for 
disadvantaged youth. 

If institutions and agencies change and new education models 
arrive to meet new needs, the nonprofessional role may be the 
entry route for the majority of human service personnel. VJork 
experience may become part of a junior high school and senior 
high school program for all, not only the poor. 

Nonprofessional development in human service is as important 
as the other human services the institution provides. It will 
bring the services closer to those served and reduce the impersonality 
of the institution and give it a new sense of neighborhood. 



Howard University. Center for Youth and Community Studies. Training 
for Community Memial Hea lth Aides. Washington, D.C. May 1966. 

25 pages. 

A program to train disadvantaged youth to serve as leaders 
of small youth groups. A three-month training program including 
core, specialty and on-the-job training. Chapter II outlines 
the curriculum including the agenoles used for field visits. Chapter 
III outlines the on-the-job training. Appendix A lists and annotates 
selected mental health films. 
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Kirk, Larry M. "Home Health Aide Training." Extension Service 

Review. Volume 37, Number 7. July 1966. pages 4-5. 

The Nevada Cooperative Extension Service has conducted 
training for Indian women to serve as home health aides to 
implement the wishes of the family and help maintain family 
routine in times of crises. They also help a family adjust 
to abnormal situations, provide sympathetic understanding toward 
children, and assist with food, laundry and cleaning. Twelve 
5-hour sessions of training were given. Home economists gave 
instruction in food preparation, nutrition, and housekeeping. 
Public Health Service workers discussed basic human needs and 
behavior. Other Instructors were nurses, doctors, welfare and 
employment service personnel, etc. Most trainees have either 
found employment or are applying what they have learned at home. 



Lee, Anne Natalie. "The Training of Nonprofessional Personnel." 

Nursing Outlook . Volume 6, Number 4. April 1958. pages 222-225- 

A demonstration training project for nonprofessionals was 
conducted at Craig Colony, one of the hospitals in the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. The hospital cares primarily 
for epileptic, retarded, or cerebral palsy patients. There is a 
staff of 347 aides and 69 registered nurses for 2300 patients. 

The project gave every nurse some responsibility for training 
auxiliary personnel. 

The regular program consisted of *a three-week series of 
classroom orientation, demonstration, and observation, followed 
by 24 weeks of job rotation, and then a 75-hour course in techniques. 
This program proved to be insufficient. The nurses expected new 
aides to function competently after the first three weeks. Older 
nonprofessional employees who had not received the training were 
hostile to the trainees. The turnover of trainees and attendants 
was great. It was evident that the training program alone was not 
enough. It was necessary to train the older employees and the 
professionals as well. 

In the demonstration program, nurses were sent to two-day 
workshops to discuss methods of evaluating workers and on-the-job 
training. Nurses were interested in teaching but felt insecure 
about their ability or felt unable to give the time. During the 
workshops, decisions were made to draw up a skill inventory to 
decide on priorities of teaching, to break down procedures into 
component steps, etc. Almost all nurses and aides felt the 
training to be valuable. Nurses and aides had a better under- 
standing of the job, and the nurses made teaching and follow-up 
on instruction a part of their normal routine. 
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Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Services* The Neighborhood Service 

Center; A Proposal to Implement a Community Mental Health 

Network . Albert Einstein College of Medicine* Lincoln 

Hospital* New York City* n.d* mlxneo* 18 pages* 

This is a progress report of the training of 18 aides for 
placement in the Neighborhood Service Center Program and the Multi- 
Purpose Clinical Facilities* The report discusses recruitment and 
selection, noting the usefulness of group screening processes, and 
describes the characteristics of aides hired, most of whom were 
high school graduates* It traces the development of the training 
from heavy reliance on informal aspects of training to a more 
systemetized in-service program* Appendices C,D, and E provide 
case histories and sample news letters* 

The original core training plan called for a three-week 
intensive program to provide orientation, and specific knowledge 
about personality theory, group behavior, etc* It also Intended 
to teach some basic Interviewing and counseling skills* It was 
soon apparent that more time would be needed, and the goals of 
training were limited to the specifics of the roles of interviewer 
and expediter* Because of the newness and uncertainty of their 
roles, there was considerable anxiety among the trainees* To 
overcome this, they were Involved as much as possible in group 
activities and in group planning to build solidarity* 

For specific information, field visits, discussions, and 
reading materials were used to acquaint the trainees with major 
public and private agencies* The informal field visits were the 
most successful* 

Experience with the first group indicated that they did not 
receive sufficient preparation in the details of filling out forms, 
recortls, proper use of the telephone, etc* And from their later 
reactions to seminars, the capacity to accept didactic presentations 
was probably underestimated* 

On-the-job training was originally based on one-to-one 
supervision, and Informal group discussions with emphasis on learning 
which agencies and resources might be tapped, and the details and 
forms necessary to assist clients in utilizing these resources* 

Aides were also encouraged to develop their own resources, e.g*, 
canvassing local businesses for discounts, job openings, etc* 

Weekly training meetings continued to use the group as a training 
agent- 

As the program developed, the in-service training was expanded 
anc additional elements were included and the whole process became 
systemetized* A central library was organized and short seminars 
were held* It was planned that the first in-service training program 
would run approximately 12 weeks, and would be devoted to intensive 
teaching and interviewing techniques and report writing* Once a 
month there would be more didactic presentations of theory* 
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Mob ilization For Youth, and Gouverneur Ambulatory Unit of Beth 

Israel Hospital. A Demonstration Program To Find Ways of 

Reorienting Health Services in a Low-Income Area . Proposal. 

New York City. February 15, 1965. mimeo. 14 pages. 

This is a pilot project (started Fall, 1966) to train 40 
persons in ten weeks of pre -vocational training Including: 1) 
basic education- -English; 2) part-time hospital work to put 
the vocabulary information into practice; 3) counseling to 
select the occupation to be pursued in the second stage of 
training; 4) supportive services. 

There will also be 30 weeks of on-the-job training with 
intensive supervision, plus four hours per week of basic education 
during the second part of the program. The prospective jobs include: 
health visitors, clinic patient relations aides, social service 
aides and homemakers. The jobs are described briefly in this 
proposal. 



National Council for Homemaker Services. Standards for Homemaker - 
Home Health Aide Services . New York City. July 1965. 48 pages. 

General guidelines for homemakers. Describes purposes, functions, 
and procedures for supplying homemakers. Gives rules for organizing 
such a service, how to recruit, select and train, required qualifi- 
cations, etc. Job design is listed on pages 23-24. 



Economic Opportunity. Comnunlty Action Program. Community 
Health Programs . Washington, D.C. , July 1966. 19 pages. 

General guidelines for establishing a comprehensive health 
center or providing special health services. This pamphlet includes 
an enumeration of potential tasks for the nonprofessional and a 
few examples of health programs using nonprofessionals in new roles. 



Riessman, Frank. "New Approaches to Mental Health Treatment for 
Low-Income People. " Reprint. Social Work Practice . Columbia 
University Press. New York. 1965. pages 174-187. 



This* article suggests modification in traditional treatment 
approaches to accomodate the low- Income client, making recommendations 
with respt.ct to Intake procedures and diagnostic techniques, and 
especially the use of the nonprofessional wherever possible in this 
process. It suggests that through the use of nonprofessionals, 
therapeutic approaches may be modified by stimulating involvement 
in social movements, block committees, etc. --therapy through social 
action or what might be termed socio- therapy. 
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Riessman, Frank, and Emanuel Haliowitz. The Neighborhood Service 
Center - An Innovation in Pr eventive Psychiatry. Paper 
prepared for the American Psychiatric Association Meetings* 
Atlantic City, New Jersey* May 1966* 12 pages* 

A report on the three Neighborhood Service Centers developed 
under the auspices of Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Services (New 
York City). The Neighborhood Service Center program aims to provide 
psycho-social first-aid and counseling of a simple type. Counseling 
in this case consists largely of a listening ear and some emotional 
support* Thus, the norprof essional*s basic pattern of relations p 
is' not trained out. The skills involved are based on enlarging 
the friendliness and warmth of the neighborhood worker 1 s style. 

The aide in this case presents a model to the client to become 
involved in a mutually reciprocal relation with other people also 
in need of help. The aide personifies the helper- therapy role and 
the intent is to develop a therapeutic community. Experience 
to date suggests that nonprofessionals can provide and expedite 
services for large numbers of disadvantaged families. They have 
established good relations with various agencies in the connrunity 
and have obtained considerable cooperation from them, but have not 
yet had any impact on overall agency practices and policies. The 
Neighborhood Service Center may become a central feature for Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers throughout the country to reach 
neig hb orhood populations and bring together hospital-based and 
agency-based clinical and social services. 



Robinson, Rachel and Melvin Roman. "New Directions for the Psychiatric 
Aide." in New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty for D isadvantaged 
Youth. Report of a Conference held at the Center for Youth & ^ 
Community Studies. Howard University. Washington, D.C. March 
1965. pages 49-62. 

The authors describe their experience in training aides for a 
psychiatric day hospital. Recent studies indicate that traditional 
programs arc inadequate • There is low job satisfaction and high 
turnover which document their ineffectiveness. Formal programs 
fail to deal with the aides 1 low status and self-esteem and the 
anxieties created by insufficient understanding of patient behavior. 

The aides need constant support and guidance. There is a growing 
conviction that informal experiential training, concrete demonstrations, 
and active co -participation with professionals is superior to formal 
classroom presentation of watered-down psychiatry. 
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Psychiatric aides comprise the largest category of mental 
health personnel in public institution^* According 
to the 1961 Joint Commission on Mental Illness, the total is in 
excess of 90,000* The data is incomplete, but generally, for 
an aide in a psychiatric institution, a high school diploma is 
required although standards may be reduced in the face of low 
availability* Large numbers of aides are minority group members, 
often insecure and feeling inadequate, who are seeking only a job* 
Male aides in particular approach the job with considerable 
ambivalence* Prospects for upgrading regardless of capacity 
are few* 

A new program at a research center is described* Here patients 
are grouped for activities (8 to 10 in a group) with one doctor, 
nurse and aide as their leaders* The doctor is the leader and 
aide and nurse are co-leaders* Aides participate in meetings to 
plan work, recreation, cultural activities, and group therapy 
sessions* Groups often develop their own projects* The aides are 
expected to share in the planning, implementing and therapy, and 
to serve as a bridge to reality* They contribute also to the 
research* In general, they interact with individuals and with 
groups, assume responsibility for group activity (suggesting, 
encouraging, demonstrating, and setting limits), reduce tension 
through companionship and escort service, are alert to symptomatic 
changes, assist patients with personal hygiene, housekeeping, etc. 
and participate in staff conferences • 

Training aims to make the aide a better therapeutic agent and to 
permit him to achieve greater job satisfaction* There are two 
elements in the training. First, the daily functioning as part 
of a nurse-aide team with the nurse standing as a model and 
informal teacher* Second, staff seminars and small groups led by 
a nursing supervisor* The authors note that it is hard i.o get 
the aides to participate in staff meetings. 

There is no systematic evaluation but it has been observed 
that aides can be successfully integrated into the treatment team 
and assume increasing responsibility and initiative. They need, 
however, careful and consistent supervision and ample time for 
conferences* 
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U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* Public Health 

Service* The Psychiatric Aide In State Mental Hospitals * 

GPO* Washington, D*C* March 1965* 113 pages* 

This Is a 1963 study of the numbers, distribution, demographic 
and economic characteristics, job duties and attitudes of psychiatric 
aides and their supervisors; and the personnel and training practices 
of hospitals in which they are employed* Aides are defined as 
subprofessional mental health workers engaged in direct patient 
contact, primarily on wards and not using specialized vocational 
skills (such as barbers, gardeners, etc*)* The study Includes 
nearly all 288 state and county hospitals in the United States* 

The data was collected from records, visits, and sample interviews 
with aides and their immediate supervisors* The findings with 
respect to training were that 9 out of 10 institutions offered 
formal training; approximately 2/3 of all aides had participated 
in one or more formal training programs; about 3/4 said they needed 
additional training to be better aides, especially in nursing 
procedures, in the causes and types of mental illnesses, and in 
the psychological needs of patients* Their supervisors also 
thought that aides needed more training for the development of a 
better self-image as responsible workers with a more professional 
attitude* 

It is estimated that in 1963, state and county hospitals for 
the mentally ill employed approximately 96,000 aides with a quarter 
of them in New York and California, and over half in eight states* 

Sixty percent are women; almost half have completed high school, 
and ten percent have had from 1 to 3 years of college* The median 
education is 11th grade* When hired, they usually had little 
relevant training or experience* Over half had been service workers 
or machine operators* Nineteen *• *rcent are Negro as compared 
with 10 percent of the labor force* In three states over half the 
aides were Negro, and in one state over 87 percent were Negro* 

Two thirds were married, often to another employee of the hospital* 

Only six percent live in at the hospitals* The median salary is 
$3,550 on a national basis; by state the median range is from 
$1,200 to $5,000* Two thirds were hired on the basis of state or 
county civil service regulations* The turnover rate as of 1962 
was 29 percent* 

The aide is supervised generally by an RN or less frequently 
by a practical nurse or another aide* Aides perform a wide variety 
of tasks from nursing to housekeeping* The tasks in order of the 
frequency with which they were mentioned by the aides are: 1) nursing— 
giving medicine, taking temperature, blood pressure; 2) monitoring- 
breaking up fights, escorting patients; 3) counseling- -helping 
patient discuss problems, encouraging participation in activities; 

4) housekeeping; 5) information- -writing notes on patients 1 charts, 
reporting to the nurse or K*D* on patients 1 condition; 6) performance 
improvement- -a study of patients 1 case histories, attending staff 
meetings* 
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Al though nursing care absorbs 75 to 100 percent of the aides 1 
time they preferred counseling duties. This is especially true 
of the better educated. Changes in job design suggested by the 
aides focused on upgrading with stress on patient care and in- 
creased responsibility. They would like fewer cases and fewer 
menial tasks. Other suggestions were for improvements in pay 
and working conditions, better job training, and better staff 
relations. Most, however, have a positive attitude toward the job 
despite the economic disadvantages. They conclude that it's worth- 
while and interesting work. 

The training instructors are generally drawn from the nursing 
staff. Training content emphasizes the job duties, hospital pro- 
cedures and policies. Methods include classroom lectures, demon- 
strations, and assigned readings. 

Of the hospitals that supplied copies of training materials, 
there was considerable variation in outline and on the time allotted. 
The major units in most outlines related to patient care, divided 
between physical and psychological aspects. Physical care usually 
is given the greater time. In some instances, psychological aspects 
are covered in a single lecture or film presentation. Teaching 
methods also vary, some are entirely didactic, others Include 
trainee participation in demonstrations and discussion. Some 
hospitals have developed special reading materials. On-the-job 
training is only described as ward assignment or supervised practice, 
and is not spelled out. There is no common sequence of instruction. 
Some hospitals indicate they are searching for better training 
methods. The report mentions a two-year certification program 
affiliated with a junior college, but does not give the precise 
situation. 



U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and U.S. Department 
of Labor. Training Health Service Workers: The Critical 
Challenge . Proceedings of Conference on Job Development and 
Training for Workers in Health Services. GPO. Washington, D.C. 
February 14-17, 1966. 102 pages. 

The conference focused on workers requiring less than a 
bachelors degree. Suggestions for increasing the quantity and 
quality of health service workers Included: 1) strengthening the 
health team concept; 2) delineating functions; 3) improving 
coordination and utilization of federal resources for training 
health workers; 4) Increasing wages and improving working conditions; 

5) strengthening curriculum methods and materials for instruction; 

6) improving recruiting techniques; and 7) creating job ladders. 
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It was projected that health manpower needs would reach, by 
1975, one million above the present totals, or an average of ten 
thousand new people per month* 

ELI. Ginsberg cautions against putting all the emphasis on 
supply and training* Wages and working conditions, meaningful 
jobs and meaningful careers are absolute essentials* Initial 
training can be Important in recruitment, but people are con- 
cerned about what happens to then after they get their first job* 
Unless a training program Is geared to systems of promotion and 
attached to significant Increases In wages and benefits. It Is not 
a true training program* 

Robert Kinslnger forecasts that education for the health 
subprofessional will probably move more into an educational 
Institution, with the high schools training for the assistant level 
and the junior colleges for the technical level* The hospital 
will then become an extentlon of the campus- -the clinical laboratory* 

Curriculum study groups have Identified general areas of know- 
ledge, skill and understanding common to all health technologies* 
From this we can build a common base and Introduce students to a 
broad spectrum of career opportunities and assist them in selecting 
a specific career* 

The core of such a curriculum would include understanding of 
health service resources, experiences In team relationships, health 
ethics, general pathology, physiology, how diseases are treated, 
and skills In maintaining environment conducive to patient welfare* 

Recruitment Is simplified by attracting students to the 
general field without necessitating premature choice of specialty* 
There are also trends in evidence affected by the Introduction of 
new technologies such as programmed instruction* 



U*5* Veterans Administration* A Study of the Use of the Social Work 
Assistant in the Veterans Administration * GPO* Washington, D*C* 
July 1965* 82 pages and appendices* 

A report of a two-year pilot study on the use of college 
graduates as assistants to social workers In southern veterans 
administration stations, conducted to test whether such staffing 
achieved a better use of professional time* The plan focused on 
using the assistants for limited time assignments rather than on 
allowing assistants to handle total cases* Full responsibility 
for each case was with the professional social worker* Emphasis 
was on Integrating the assistants into the social work treatment 
plan* 
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The essential value o£ the study has been to demonstrate that 
manpower problems do exist in the VA social work service , that 
levels within the service can be identified , and that an adminis- 
trative framework can be designed to delegate work among different 
levels of staff with desirable gains in service and work organizations. 
Furthermore, professionals can integrate such work into their treat- 
ment plans. This is especially appropriate for sustaining the older 
and chronically ill patient. 

There is a need for further study to determine assignment 
patterns, the ratio of assistants to professionals, to develop 
the roles in outpatient clinics, to assess the educational and 
other qualifications required and their impact on content and extent 
of agency training. The full potential of the assistant in a 
community placement program has only been hinted at and warrants 
further research. There is also more work needed in patient 
classification in accordance with skills required for specific tasks. 

Six of the seven stations elected to continue the use of their 
assistants. They are no longer seen as experiments but as regular 
members of the social work team. This indicates the value of an 
experiment of sufficient size and duration taking place within 
an established institution as an agency of change. It also indicates 
that with experience and involvement professional resistance is not 
an overt factor. 

Training findings are that first orientation of assistants 
should be brief and simple with the objective of rapid movement 
into training for the first tasks. A danger is an extensive 
orientation period which attempts to provide too much knowledge 
which cannot be immediately reinforced. Orientation should provide 
the security of a supervisory relationship, acceptance by other 

» readiness of the work setting to accept the new trainee, 
and a knowledge of basic work procedures. New knowledge is best 
integrated as it accumulates from daily work experience. When 
possible, assistants already on the staff can be used in the 
orientation process. 

There is some question about how much overall standardization 
or centralization of training is possible at this time. But efforts 
to standardize teaching tools should be considered. For example, 
in teaching information gathering, recording, correspondence, etc. 
a list of appropriate readings and the like could be devised. 

The time necessary for training varied. It often took longer 
when an assistant with a need to learn was coupled with a super- 
visor with a need to teach. Training was more formalized when 
the trainers had supervisory status. When supervision is not 
secure the assistants can involve him in more training time than 
necessary for performance of the tasks. 
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After basic training was completed, group methods were used 
to Introduce interviewing and other procedural techniques* On 
balance, learning by doing at the work station was found best. 

But formal teaching materials, group discussions for refining and 
ventilating ideas, and participation in staff meetings which tend 
to promote a group cohesiveness, are all useful* 
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E* SOCIAL WELFARE 



Back, Edith B* Public Welfare* Volunteers, and the War on 
Poverty * (Revised)* North Carolina Fund* Durham, 

North Carolina* February 1966* 107 pages* 

This is a report o£ four volunteers that were assigned to 
work as a team with one professional, providing service to 
35 mu l t i-prob lem- f ami ly recipients of public welfare in Durham, 
North Carolina* All the volunteers were college graduates and 
two had graduate degrees* 



Epstein, Laura* Differential Use of Staff - A Method to 
Expand Social Services* Based on a paper presented at 
Region II Meeting* National Travelers Aid Association* 
Williamsburg, Virginia* March 9, 1961* mimeo* 16 pages* 

This paper describes the differences between case aides and 
case workers based on the character of service to be performed 
rather than on the degree of psycho-pa tho logy of the client* 

Case aides handle specific problems and dispense concrete services* 
These aides or nonprofessionals are college graduates with 
previous experience in dealing with human problems* They are 
taught how to identify the concrete and specific problems in a 
case load, and determine what resources exist and how to 
utilise them* They become adept at evaluating the concrete 
problems and solving them with concrete services* In this 
formulation, nonprofessionals are used as part of a team* 



Farrar, Marcella, and Mary L* Hammy* "The Use of Nonprofessional 
Staff in Work with the Aged*" Social Work * Volume 8, No* 3* 
July 1963* pages 44-50* 

Describes the demonstration project at the Benjamin Rose 
Institute in Cleveland utilising "social service assistants*" 
These are recent college graduates with a major in one of the 
social sciences* They are used as assistants to professionals* 
Their tasks include direct and indirect services* They visit 
homes, provide escort services, help with practical matters, 
and obtain information from other sources* The authors conclude 
that the use of the assistants results in better service* 
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Goldberg, Gertrude* Summary of Report on Visiting Homemakers: 
Emphasizing the Use of Indigenous Persons In a Social Work 
Program * Mobilization For Youth* New York City* July 1963* 
mimeo* 5 pages* 

This report describes the homemaker role of 15 lower East 
Side residents employed by Mobilisation For Youth* It focuses 
on the special capacity of the indigenous nonprofessional to 
develop rapport, empathy and tolerance* It concludes that 
indigenous people add know-how and relationship skills to a 
social agency „ provided that the agency respects and appreciates 
their contribution and does not try to mold them into a professional 
image* 



Harvey, L*V* "The Use of Non-Professional Auxiliary Counselors 
in Staffing a Counseling Service*" Journal of Counseling 
Psychology * Volume II, Number 4* Winter 1964* pages 348-351* 

Describes marriage counseling in Australia where nonprofessionals 
are selected on the basis of maturity, ability to relate to others, 
and capacity to succeed in a college-level training program* The 
training program consists of a few evenings per week for one to 
two years* 

Mayer, Morris Fritz* "Differential Education and Inservice 

Training for Child Care Workers* " Child Welfare * Volume XLIV, 
Number 5, May 1965* pages 252-261* 

Although the orientation of this paper is on the nonprofessional 
in a treatment center for children, the types of workers discussed, 
a typology of their goals, and their differential training needs 
have considerable applicability to CAP staffs* The relevant types 
of workers are: 1) the cottage parents— warm, mature adults 

who wish certain kinds of work as an extension of their natural 
person-to-person abilities, who are not necessarily seeking a 
career as such, and who need not accept all professional methods, 
attitudes and approaches; they are Invaluable for their skill 
at negotiating the environment, for practical help, for easy 
contact with others; training for them becomes a matter of 
organizing their natural ability; 2) for the young nonprofessional 
in search of a calling who is uncertain of his capacity or 
direction, training has a different focus permitting him to 
test out a vocation, acquire some specific skills and the 
motivation to receive additional training; 3) for those who are 
quasi-professionals, in-service training can function as a second 
track toward professional accreditation* (All three types have 
been found to be employed within CAPts and the recommendations 
the author makes with the view to differentiating training are 
valuable* ) 
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The author Identifies five categories of child care 
workers: 1) the cottage parent who Is qualified primarily by 

his parental Instincts and qualities; his training needs to 
be focused on the utilization of his personal qualities; 

2) those in search of a calling, that Is, many young people 
who haven't the education for a regular profession have come 
to this work in an attempt to find a worthwhile occupation; 

3) the professional "child care worker," not professional In 
the academic sense, but able to function on a quasl-professlonal 
level, which means he Is able to modify the role he plays 
according to the need of the child; training needs for this 
person are directed toward understanding the child and his 
behavior and conceptualizing the work* A successful In-service 
training program can move some of those In the second category 
into this third quasl-professlonal group* The other two categories 
are 4) those people between jobs; and 5) the professional 

social worker* 

To train the first three categories takes a combination of 
methods including: 1) Individual supervision, most Important in 
preparing for and reviewing the actual work; 2) Intra-agency 
courses to permit the worker to see his functions in relation 
to a total structure and as part of an ongoing process; and 
3) interagency courses to permit the development of underlying 
concepts away from the practical boundary of a single agency* 

For cottage parents, individual supervision Is the method by 
which they seem to learn most effectively* Their value is in 
their direct and natural approach to clients and their natural 
strength* It Is not necessary to teach them complex methods of 
understanding psychological factors* Training becomes a 
matter of providing a disciplined way in which these people can 
give of themselves* You cannot and should not want to change 
their basic attitudes* For those who are searching for a 
career, training needs to be more subjective* It Is necessary 
to make them analyze themselves to find their own strengths 
and weaknesses* For the "quasl-professlonal," understanding 
the basic philosophy and methods of implementation should be 
part of training* It is necessary to relate the task to the 
larger goals as preparation for more formal training* 

Intra-agency training, e*g*, group sessions, case conferences, 
etc*, are of special value to the second and third groups especially 
for the young career- seeker* Group training is good for workers 
in relating specific work to agency goals, and in permitting 
greater objectivity about the work* In the Intra-agency session 
personal experiences can be used as a subject for considering 
general initiative* interagency training is more Impersonal 
and of least benefit to the irst type, the cottage parent* 

As a matter of fact he may even be confused by it* It is a 
great benefit to the career-seeker and especially beneficial 
to the quasl-professlonal* 
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With respect to content and methods the author suggests 
that courses should not be directly aimed at the lowest level, 
but at those people with the highest learning potential* Training 
course content should be geared toward problem-solving, and this 
should also be the focus of supervision* In the training course, 
problems gain an academic objectivity* Interagency courses 
should therefore be oriented towards the career- seeker and the 
qur.si-professional rather than the house parent* 

The author notes In conclusion that child care Is not an 
attractive field to the graduate social worker, that they 
usually use this field as a stepping-stone and, therefore, 
in-service training in this field Is especially important* 

There is a need for a coordinated plan for the development of 
workers In this field leading towards certification* While 
this could develop professional child care workers, there will 
always be room for the nonprofessional workers* 



Meyer, Carol H* Staff Development in Public Welfare Agencies * 

Columbia University Press* New York and London* 1966* 

230 pages* 

Recommends a program of in-service training to develop 
nonprofessional manpower as a substitute for the Inadequate 
number of professionals in public welfare* Not a substitute for 
professional education* A different form for different functions, 
but not pre-professional— In other words, training for a permanent 
work level, not merely as a professional recruitment device* 

(In this case, all but MSW>s are nonprofessionals)* 

The author views in-service training in an agency with full 
participation of the staff as the best method of staff development* 
This is not a general educational process, but strictly a job- 
oriented training program limited to the particular needs of the 
agency* The focus is on the college graduate in public welfare 
but the discussion has some relevance for nonprofessionals in 
general* 

Usually in-service training is simply superimposed upon 
existing programs— an appendage to normal operation* To be 
developed properly it needs to be an integral part of the total 
life of the agency* 
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Public welfare operates under a variety of systems, 
internal and external, and has at times conflicting goals— 
to helft and to check eligibility. Internally the controls 
are usually the paper controls typical of a bureaucracy. 

Such a system which does not allow for the uncertainties 
that ficcompany learning is antithetical to staff development. 

Also the "closed system" of civil service is a hazard. But 
the most important aspect of public welfare programs with 
reference fco staff development is a lack of clarity of tasks 
to be done by the professional, nonprofessional, administrative, 
and clerical staff. Numerous attempts have been made to 
classify worker roles, sometimes by type of cases, sometimes by 
agency functions. The latter, a "unit of service approach, 
is undoubtedly the easiest type to differentiate, but it usually 
results in the nonprofessional being assigned to the area of 
greatest quantity of need. Another scheme differentiates workers 
according to their skills rather than the clients* needs. In 
public welfare this places the psycho-social diagnosis and 
treatment planning in the hands of the professionals. Professional 
tasks would include Intake interviews, leading staff sessions and 
the complex aspects of treatment. The nonprofessional would 
make school and other collateral visits, collect data, arrange 
for and exhort clients to make appointments, etc. Thus the 
agency- trained nonprofessional can be instructed and supervised 
to secure data, record it, be trained to interview, observe 
and identify problems apparent to him, and assemble facts. 

The professionals performance would be improved if he is 
free from the tasks that have been tested and found routine. 

He will be free to assume more challenging work, to keep up 
with advances, accept new ideas and thereby modify practice. 
Professional education stresses concepts of theory generic 
to the entire field, expecting the professional to be able 
to bring his kr jv ledge to bear on specific situations. 

Agency training is strictly for his own practice. 

Staff development training does not have as its aim the 
inculcation of expert professional knowledge. The method relies 
on the problems presented in dally practice, utilizing content 
derived from readily available experiences. Learning takes 
place as the case is taught, as principles that evolve from it 
can be generalized for future practice. Formal classroom Leaching 
of concepts must always be taught within a framework of practice 
that is ongoing and familiar to the worker. Unlike professional 
education, agency training Is completely job oriented. The 
evaluation that counts is performance on the job not brilliance 
in the classroom. 
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It 1 s crucial to remember that the new recruit is on the 
brink of a job experience, not an educational one* If the aim 
is to initiate the trainee into the ongoing work of the agency, 
then there is no value in providing orientation to another 
environment— > a separate training institute* It is better to 
have the training take place in the work situation to be sure 
it is real and that all staff are involved* When a separate 
institute and faculty are used, the ultimate supervisors of the 
trainee frequently retrain the students in their own way* When 
the training staff is isolated from the work environment, they 
cannot affect the supervisors attitude or be helpful to the 
new worker who has graduated to his job* The institute may have 
greater recognition and visibility but may not serve a particular 
agency 1 s needs* A training unit with a special staff of 
supervisors can be structured within the confines of the agency* 

The new recruit is primarily interested in himself* He 
wants to know his role and probably will be unable to absorb 
the history, policies and procedures of the agency which do 
not affect his immediate situation* He may not be concerned 
with the major issues in social welfare until he has seen his 
first case* First sessions need a casual atmosphere and the 
opportunity to ask personal questions* 

The goal for orientation should be to acquaint the worker 
with the most superficial aspects of his job* The sooner he is 
assigned a desk, a supervisor, a case load, and carefully defined 
tasks, the sooner he will learn by doing* It is then that his 
initial anxiety will be replaced by the activity of learning and 
achieving* 

Once oriented and assigned to a training unit, he will 
participate in more structured group teaching sessions* This 
is called "central training" as distinguished from learning by 
working in a training unit* Sufficient time must be allowed, 
free from work, for central training* The content of group 
sessions must be closely related to the worker's practice* 

The program has to be viewed as a self-contained program not a 
preparation for graduate education* Witlt respect to content, 
what is preferred is an open course plan— dealing with whatever 
concerns the worker* Supervisors of training units modify the 
work to the content of the central training and give opportunities 
to put new knowledge into practice* Perhaps supervisors can 
themselves participate in central training sessions, planning 
and evaluating or even occasionally teaching them* A precise 
scheduling must allow for variation* What is important is that 
both on-the-job training and the seminars continue on a regular, 
coordinated basis* 




For teaching of routine tasks group learning by rote Is 
a mistake* For example, the traditional practice of having 
a group go through Information forms Item by Item with an 
Instructor should be avoided* A better way Is to discuss 
the significance of the Items on the forms and engage the 
group in general discussion not just list them and emphasise 
the need for accuracy* In the former method the workers see 
the significance of the routine task and are less likely to 
resist It, and they also see the need for accuracy* It is 
all right for new workers to protest the entire method of 
establishing eligibility* It is not necessary for them to 
accept It unquestionably* This Involves them in a major Issue 
and they will see the reasons for the practice even if they 
disapprove* 

To recapitulate and state all of this In terms of principles 

1* Integrated learning takes place primarily through 
supervision of practice in which meaning is derived from actual 
situations* Seminars can never be a substitute for on-the-job 
training* 

2* entral training supplements on-the-job training by 
providing an area for raising questions, learning content and 
finding security and Identification through association in an 
agency sponsored group* 

3* Both elements of training must be involved in a mutual 
feedback of content* Training can Imaginatively expand routine 
materials* The simplest procedure must be taught conceptually 
with emphasis on the reasons behind It so the workers will be 
stimulated to think and question* 

4 0 Content of seminars should Include general content 
which relates to every case* (Supervisory time Is best spent 
on application of this general content to the Individual case*) 
Content should also Include materials about the agency* s function, 
structure and purposes, about trends In the community, attitudes 
toward public welfare, and other resources in the community* A 
further subject is the nature of clientele, the needs of the 
poor, the behavior of people defending themselves from problems, 
anxiety, psychological, cultural, and Intellectual differences, 
different strengths and weaknesses, etc* A final segment of 
content is the worker, his methods, values and attitudes* 

In public welfare agencies supervisors are usually promoted 
to their rank after two or more years of successful practice as 
workers. More and more agencies are requiring an MSW for 
supervisors but it will be years before all supervisors are in 
possession of graduate degrees* Since the staff are mostly 
nonprof essicna Is In strict terms, in-service training of new 
workers may pose a threat to them* Experienced nonprofessionals 
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can also benefit from In-service training. The moat effective 
technique would be to Involve them In training lower levels 
of staff • The higher the staff level, the greater the resistance 
to the role of learner. It Is best to Involve them as participants 
of curriculum planning as well as learners. 

It is Important that the consultant or planner of staff 
development be administratively related to the top administrator. 
High-level Involvement is a necessary support In view of likely 
resistance. A group training plan alms at Involving the whole 
staff. Experience shows that staff Involvement Is beneficial; 
even though staff members are not expert teachers, they are "of" 
the agency and they learn in the process. It is questionable 
whether there Is much value In training subordinates until 
supervisors are brought along in the program. Although supervisors 
may need training In Job content, a first priority Is to train 

them in techniques of supervision. This Is usually their greatest 
deficiency. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum clerical staff needs to 
be involved in the training as well as all other ancillary personnel. 

Although training suggests practice to gain skills as 
opposed to education which Is the development of thinking, training 
must not degenerate into Indoctrination. It can«t afford an 
aimless pursuit of knowledge but must strike a balance. 

Workers need to be free to think. They cannot be expected 
to automatically apply rules but must be able to choose a ny>n g 
alternatives. The objective Is to train the worker to think 
rather than to know, to examine sources of evidence, not to 
memorize problems and solutions. To observe, listen, draw 
Inferences and make judgments and to accept individual differences 
and control his own biases. 

With respect to Interviewing, the knowledge of technique 
rests with a view of how people behave and how the worker sees 
them. Teaching Interviewing Is not a purely substantive matter. 

Training cannot be devoted exclusively to skills. For 
example, you can teach a receptionist the answers to certain 
questions but this would not make her pleasant to people or 
able to deal with the unprepared question. Primary learning 
has to do with the policies and procedures of the job. Attendant 
learnings are the values and the attitudes. Primary learning 
can be taught directly while the attendant learnings are "not 
taught but caught"— they derive from meaningful experience. 
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Primary or substantive knowledge is best taught in g.oups 
through lecture and discussion methods* It is generally objective 
and therefore can be taught in a group* Factors favor a larger 
group for beginners and a smaller group for advanced staff* For 
the instruction of policies and procedures a written manual 
is helpful* Methods are best taught in conjunction with 
practical experiences either in group sessions or in individual 
supervisory conferences* Values are taught in conjunction with 
every other kind of learning* The emphasis is on the application 
of theory and not on the theory* The theory is in the mind of 
the trainer* 

There are two primary forms of training* classwork and field 
work or unit practice training* There is a distinction in method 
and also one of emphasis; the former emphasizes Intellectual 
grasp of content and the other is concerned with application* 

This does not mean that ideas are not taught in practice or that 
case materials are not discussed in a seminar* The practice is 
focused on the worker as the learner* The group session is 
focused around the content* These differences are really of 
emphasis and of timing* Practice can be paced to the individual 
worker* 

For the content of central training* soliciting cases from 
staff is an easy way to Involve them in the training* Those cases 
from the agency itself are better than formal cases designed as 
teaching materials* 

The author views audio-visual materials as having a limited 
place for in-service training* She prefers the participation 
of the group* Outside materials should be used only if enough 
time is allowed for discussion* The same is true of reading 
materials* You cannot rely on the worker 1 s motivation to absorb 
reading* The need is to engage the worker in active participation 
in discussion and debate* One must deemphaslze lecture exposition 
and narration* Raising questions Is preferable* Don*t give 
yes and no answers but rather Introduce facts which tend to 
validate certain arguments* There is little room for rote teaching* 
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Monahan, Fergus* A Study of Nonprofessional Personnel In 
Social Work: The Army Social Work Specialist * The 

Catholic University Press* Washington, D.C. I960* 

201 pages* 

This is a study of nonprofessional personnel in army social 
work programs* It describes the functions of these nonprofessionals 
explores role congrulty and incongruity between social work 
functions and army rank; and compares the relevance of work 
assignments with the ability to function* The usefulness of this 
dissertation is not so much in the social theory it attempts to 
assess but in the description of functions performed by nonprofes- 
sional personnel* The army has had this level of occupation in 
continual use for seventeen years* The report also contains a 
review of the pre-1960 literature on the nonprofessional indicating 
its paucity* The job description is of special Interest because 
of the series of levels of nonprofessional work provided for in the 
army* 



The author defines the nonprofessional as an emotionally* 
stable individual employed as an assistant to the professional 
social worker assigned to essential and pertinent tasks related 
to professional services rendered to clients* These tasks 
require less than graduate social work knowledge and skills for 
adequate implementation* 

The delay in establishing nonprofessional roles in social 
work has been because it is hard to define tasks in specific 
terms which can be clearly stated for repeated use* The social 
work function differs from the x-ray technician, for example, 
whose task is identical for all patients* In social work the 
nonprofessional performs activities requiring active participation 
in an inter-actional situation* The distinction between a 
person conversant with the techniques as opposed to the professional 
whose knowledge covers not only the processes but the principles 
and methods within which the techniques are used, has been hard 
to make, but it is being tried* 

There is resistance to the nonprofessional in social work* 

He is more often described in terms of what he should not do 
rather than by what he can do or is actually doing* The author 
says the nonprofessional is often regarded by professionals as a 
"social unworker"* The resistance is also founded on the view 
that it is a disservice to a recently accepted profession as 
well as to clients if we now say that the job can be done by 
well-intentioned, well-endowed, but untrained, persons* 

In Chapter IV the work of the social work specialist is 
outlined* In general, it has three aspects: 1) direct service 

to clients; 2) indirect service, such as recording and clerical 
work; 3) administrative duties* The specialist assists social 
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workers In obtaining information for case histories and helps 
individuals carry out the instructions of the professional staff » 

He Interviews individuals to obtain background information on 
family life, early childhood, economic status, schooling, 
occupation. Illness, marital adjustment and difficulties in 
military service* He also extracts pertinent Information from 
military records* He assists in requesting information from 
social agencies, law enforcement agencies, hospitals, and persons 
familiar with the individual* He explains to the individual the 
services that may be obtained through public and private welfare 
agencies* He submits detailed case reports to the social worker* 
He plans and organises the work schedules, assigns duties and 
instructs subordinate specialists in work techniques and 
procedures* 

There are three levels of specialists* At the lowest level 
the specialist: 1) Must have a knowledge of techniques of 

conducting Interviews and gathering social history information; 

2) Must understand the dynamics of behavior and the 
importance of client contact; 3) Must be able to secure historical 
facts from cooperative, communicative, and undisturbed patients; 

4) Mist be able to distinguish between relevant and irrelevant 
Information; 5) Must be able to assist clieots In personal and 
practical matters, e*g* letterwriting, phone calls, and lack 
of money 6) Mu3t be able to prepare clear, accurate, and 
concise reports* 

At the second level, to the above tasks are added the ability: 

1) to make collateral contacts to corroborate data; 2) to establish 
rapport and deal with more difficult problems; 3) to secure case 
histories from those with complex problems; 4) to assist Individuals 
in understanding the treatment or disposition of their case and 
make use of welfare facilities; 5) to follow-up clients after 
service to ascertain their ultimate adjustment* 

At the third level added to the specifications of levels 
one and two are: 1) knowledge of administrative channels; 

2) regulations and forms of reporting; and 3) the ability to 
instruct and supervise subordinates* 

Training for army specialists for entry into the first 
level requires the successful completion of a formal course of 
study at the army school, the equivalent in civilian education, 
or on-the-job training in the duties* The formal course is of 
eight weeks duration given at the Army Medical School and is 
designed to familiarise students with the historical development 
of social work, its underlying philosophy, techniques of inter- 
viewing and recording, aspects of behavior, and social and 
emotional factors in illness* It also deals with the effective 
use of military and civilian resources and relevant clerical 
and administrative duties* The course is geared toward teaching 
the generic function of social work in the army* 
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The author corroborated the stated job requirements by 
Interviewing those actually performing the job* Host reported 
that they considered Intake Interviewing a major task* Dally 
consultations are held with professionals to discuss these 
intake interviews* and plans are made for the client* They 
are able to call on professionals for help during the intake 
interview if needed* The author notes that in this instance 
the nonprofessional *s functioning is out of line with the army 
position that intake should be done by the most experienced and 
competent social work officers* Most of those interviewed 
reported that they performed some kind of counseling* The 
counseling centered around encouraging the client to modify 
behavior or changing the environment* Group counseling was 
practiced by a few* Collateral contacts were another major 
function* Some performed additional miscellaneous tasks in 
assisting with research* running errands and the like* 

Most of the nonprofessionals had college or professional 
training* ' The median education was the bachelor 1 s degree* The 
personal qualities needed were a warm* sincere* resourceful* 
mature person Interested In helping people and oriented towards 
reality* The median age was 20 to 24* 

The balance of this report deals with the social theory 
formulations and findings* Auxiliary findings indicate that the 
usefulness and competence of the nonprofessional depend heavily 
on the caliber of supervision* The Integration of nonprofessional 
personnel into a social work program requires continual supervi- 
sory time* In this case usually 4 to 6 hours of supervision per 
week* Supervisors need to be alert to the varying capabilities 
of individual nonprofessionals and be able to modify duties* A 
variety of duties within the scope of subprofessional competence 
should be delineated In each setting to permit flexibility of 
assignment* 

The author notes that one problem Is the tendency of the 
nonprofessionals to Identify with social work on a professional 
level and therefore have difficulty in differentiating their 
limited functions* This Is further complicated if- more than 
one professional discipline Is operating In a multi-function 
agency* He recommends that functions need clear definition* 

The appendix contains the questionnaires* answers to which 
may be of Interest* and samples of open-end questions* 
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National Asaoclation of Social Work. Uti llcat ton of Personnel 
in Social Work: Thoaa With Full Professions! Education and 
Those Without * Nay York City* February 1962, *o pages# 

A report of a study to formulate an instrument for differentiating 
tasks in the social work process* Those requiring full professional 
education and those who do not* The formulation developed appears 
to conform with the differentiation in practice based on adminis- 
trative common sense* This is a discussion of the two variables— 
client vulnerability and worker autonomy* with examples of 
application of these criteria to determine which of a series 
of tasks might be best performed by nonprofessionals* There are 
also some guidelines for the use of the criteria* Included is a 
bibliography of reporta on social work education and studies to 
differentiate roles* 



National Conference on Social Welfare* Use of Pe rsonnel Without 
Professional Training In Social Service Departments *^ Report 
on Group Hooting I, Conference* San Francisco* California* 
May 1959. mimeo* 15 psges* 

This report recommends a study of what tasks are essentially 
professional In nature* A functional rather than a case approach* 
A sample activity sheet is Included for use by social workers* 



National Social Welfare Assembly* "The Use of Case Aides in 

Casework Agencies* w Conference on Individualised Services * 

New York City* December 1958* 33 pages* 

This pamphlet contains five papers presented at the conference* 
These are primarily of historical interest as a reflection of the 
considerable development of thinking about nonprofeaslonals since 
1958* The nonprofessionals described in social work settings 
•erve primarily as telephone intake interviewers* The reported 
utilisation of nonprofeaslonals is extremely limited and almost 
entirely geared to relieving the professionals 9 conventional 
agency tasks* There is no suggestion of the special attributes 
of the nonprofessional* or of providing additional services or 
methods through the use of this staff category* Also* the concept 
of indigenousness is notably absent* 
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The introduction by Robert Morris states: "The use o£ 

case aides in casework agencies has been o£ interest to administration 
£or years* The major questions center on whether the case aide 
should be used, if so, determining the area of work suitable £or 
assignment, and establishing the qualifications for the position* 

To these are added the uncertainty about the effect upon standards 
when staff without full professional training is employed*" 

Morris notes the differing approaches, from employing untrained 
people as a recruitment device leading to full professional 
status, to the establishment of permanent nonprofessional careers* 

With respect to defining the tasks, he says that: "If 

the position is well defined, it is not merely an adjunct to the 
caseworker, but has dignity in itself and will give satisfaction 
to the individual so employed" (p 2)* He cautions against allowing 
the aide, however, to "imperceptibly slide into functioning as 
a caseworker" (p 2)* He also notes the need for clear distinction 
between aides and clerical workers* 



Olson, Irene* "Junior College Education for Social Service 

Assistant*" Child Welfare * Volume XLV, Number 10* 

December 1966* pages 599-600, 606* 

The Essex Community College in Baltimore has established 
an associate degree curriculum for a social service assistant* 

In conjunction with this a new public welfare job classification 
has been Introduced in Maryland for a Public Interviewer* This 
classification, geared to the two-year associate degree, covers 
tasks that in the past have required a college degree* 

The first step was a joint meeting of the Baltimore County 
Welfare Board with junior college representatives to consider 
developing a two-year course for assisting in a variety of social 
welfare tasks* The college was willing to develop such a 
curriculum which could be established if the profession would 
endorse the course, if there would be career opportunities for 
graduates, and if high school graduates would be interested* A 
committee composed of representatives of the State Department of 
Welfare, public and voluntary social agencies* including the 
Health and Welfare Council, Department of Mental Hygiene, Hospital 
Council of Maryland, and the Maryland State Commission of 
Personnel was set up to study and report* The committee provided 
estimates of the number of associates they thought might be 
needed by 1968, possible salary ranges, opportunity for field 
work, and numbers of potential candidates it felt would apply 
for the course* 
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A subcommittee set forth the tasks to be assigned to the 
social service assistant* These were* in hospitals: 1) to 

obtain infonnation of a personal and financial nature; 2) to 
set up records; 3) to make appointments; 4) to follow-up to 
insure that instructions are clear to patient; 5) to act as a 
liaison between patient and other agencies such as health and 
welfare departments or private insurance companies; 6) to do 
ward record woxk getting information from patients and family; 
and 7) to function in discharge work as a liaison with patient 
to insure proper after-care, such as transfers to nursing homes* 

In voluntary social agencies: 1) to provide counseling and 

referral service; 2) to do employment counseling with adolescents; 
3) to arrange for medical appointments and follow-up and to 
keep records; and 4) to provide information and referrals for 
travelers and newcomers* 

In public welfare: 1) to handle initial inquiries to 

determine eligibility and make appointments; 2) to process 
applications for medical and financial assistance and 3) to 
work with clinics and other services and obtain information for 
and from clients* 

In mental health: 1) information and referral; 2) recording; 

3) post-hospital home visits, referrals and follow-up for 
treatment and employment* 

The nature of the training Includes a background in social 
and health services; cultural and economic influences on the 
individual; laws, Including the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens; human growth and development; mental hygiene principles; 
and medical information, including the meaning of illness to 
individuals and families. Specific skills include interviewing, 
business arithmetic, business law, nutrition and home arrangement, 
English grammar and composition, and optional courses in typing 
and clerical skills* 

The course started in the fall of 1966 and the Maryland 
State Department of Public Welfare followed the opening of 
the program with the announcement of new job classifications 
especially created for graduates to woxk in the new medical 
assistance program* The starting salary is set at $4,790 
per annum with six increments to $8,590* Similar actions by 
community chests to establish comparable positions in voluntary 
agencies is anticipated* Indications are that other junior 
colleges will follow this lead which established a career 
ladder attractive to high school graduates leading toward the 
first step in social work* 
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Robinson * Ruth B* Description of a Case Aide Program in a 

Multi-Function Agency * Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service 
and Children's Aid Society* New York City* raimeo. 
n#d# 16 pages* 

This describes favorably the experience of case aides in 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children's Aid Society* 
Aides service telephone applications* make appointments* clear 
with social service exchange for factual data* etc* In the 
children's division they make school visits* escort children 
and the like* Case aides in this agency are college graduates 
with experience in recreation* department of welfare* or other 
relevant experience with a real Interest in social work and s 
"The same qualities we look for in a social worker*" (p 15)* 



Tannar* Virginia L* Selected Social Work Concepts for Public 

Welfare Workers * U.S. Department of Health* Education and 

Welfare* Welfare Administration* Bureau of Fanily Services* 

Washington* D*C* n*d* 150 pages* 

Designed for teachers of public welfare workers* this 
booklet presents selected basic concepts of social work and 
suggested methods of teaching* The booklet was developed from 
an in-service training course run by the Division of Technical 
Training in an unidentified county welfare department* The 
course* which consisted of twenty- four 1% hour group sessions 
with another hour of outside study* was run for workers with a 
college degree and at least one year's work experience in welfare* 

The introduction and first three chapters deal with how 
to set up the course* overall guides for the teacher (find the 
common basis of the group and let this be the starting point* 
direct but don't lead* etc*) and a brief section on learning 
theory (the emotional basis of learning* need for time to 
integrate learning)* 

The specific course material dealt with in succeeding chapters 
covers the following areas: 

a) Personality theory ; summary of what makes a healthy 
personality* with emphasis on early childhood development and the 
emotional roots of human behavior* 

b) Current concepts of the family : the "nuclear" family 

is presented as the ideal and stress is laid on the family as 
"the universal and ideal unit for the growth and development of 
human beings*" Family dynamics* i*e>* parent child system* 
spouse- system* and child-child system are also outlined* 
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c) One-par enf, mother-only family : Discussion of effects 
of crisis— death* desertion* or divorce--on mother and children 
and how welfare worker can best handle such crisis situations* 

d) The Unmarried Mother Family : The introduction to this 

chapter tries to provide some background to the problem and 
community attitudes to it* Some material on the Negro family is 
given which takes into account all the various sociological 
theories as to why there is a high illegitimacy rate among Negroes 
and reasons for the dominant role of the mother in Negro families* 
Following this* the text deals with how to handle the teenage 
girl who is pregnant— typical attitudes of unmarried about- to- 
become mothers and how they can be handled In practical and 
emotional terms* 

e) Casework Concepts : The teaching of casework was done 

through review and group discussion of actual cases which the 
worker was Involved in* Each worker was asked to choose one 
case which he thought was ’'mild , n that is* one in which there 

was some hope for improvement * and reports* records of interviews* 
and group discussion of these continued throughout the training 
course* This section also includes some basic material on how 
to gather and develop the facts in a case ("Guide for Case 
Summary") together with brief case examples which are to be used 
as the basis for group discussion* The question of the interview 
is treated as well— how to develop meaningful relationship with 
client* purpose of interview* how to be aware of and overcome 
negative feelings toward client and recognize what client is 
going through (emotional and stressful nature of situation)* 



Taran* Freed* "The Utilization of Non-Professional Personnel 
in Socle-, jrk Services*" in New Careers: Ways Out of 
Poverty for Disadvantaged Youth * Report of a Conference 
held at the Center for Youth And Community Studies* 

Howard University* Washington, D*C* March 1965* pages 95-106* 

The moderof the case aide in the professionally-oriented 
agency is the college educated person with some related experience 
such as welfare or camping* The differentiation of roles hinges 
on the question of direct assignment of cases to aides* Such 
agreement as prevails appears to be that the aide can perform 
standardized services in gathering data* applying specific 
criteria to the facts, and planning action where no special risk 
is apparent or where results are not ambiguous* The author 
suggests a four- level scheme of pirofesslonal* specialist or 
technician* subprofessional* and aide* In this scheme the first 
two levels work with the vulnerable di&ntel* The establishment 
of careers for the indigenous is r departure* Here case aides 
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are used without college educations* She describes the Mobilization 
For Youth program with parent education aides , homemaker aides 
and Indigenous case aides* She notes that In these programs one 
half of the case aides have college degrees , and concludes that 
the optimal use of case aides In a social work setting still 
remains to be defined* 



Taran, Freeda B* The Utilization of Non-Professional Personnel 
In Social Work; Part I: The Social Work Associate * 

Mobilization For Youth* New York City* October 1963* 
mimeo* 32 pages* 

This Is a review of studies of nonprofessionals reported In 
the literature* The material includes a report of nonprofessionals 
used by Travelers Aid Society for work with the aged, and an 
NIMH- funded demonstration project for hospital social service 
work* Most nonprofessionals are college graduates who function 
as part of the social work team* The author notes that few 
statements of job components are explicit and that differentiation 
Is often dependent on the caliber of the aides* 



) 



Thursz, Daniel* Volunteer Group Advisors In a National Social 
Group Work Agency * Doctoral Dissertation* The Catholic 
University of America Press* Washington, D*C* I960* 

385 pages* 

This Is the report of a study of the volunteers working 
for B*nal Brlth as group advisors* The study is based on an 
analysis of questionnaires mailed to advisors and professionals 
asking them about their attitudes toward the job, the training 
needs, and differential methods of staffing* A great part of the 
report gives as background the history of group work, a history 
of volunteerlsm In the United States, the history of B*nai Brlth 
and analyzes the characteristics of the volunteers who responded 
to the questionnaires* The chapter on training needs indicates 
that most volunteers felt they were insufficiently trained, 
especially In tasks which might be described as leadership roles* 
Another need was In understanding the adolescent and his 
behavior* Of particular Interest is that the evaluation of 
their own performance was one area in which many felt unprepared* 
This indicates that the nonprofessional Is to some extent unsure 
of his capacity or the effectiveness of his performance, and wants 
some standards against which to judge himself* 
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Although most professionals endorse the use of volunteers 
in group work functions , 64% of instructors of social group 
work felt that there was a difference in quality and consistency 
of service between the volunteers and paid nonprofessional staff* 
Almost all of the adherents to this view felt that the ptild 
nonprofessional group advisor would give the agency better 
service than the volunteer* The paid nonprofessional Is seen 
by faculty as more responsible, reliable, dependable, and more 
responsive to the demands of the agency* 



U*S* Department of Agriculture* Training Home Economics Program 

Assistants to Work with Low-I n come Families * GPO* 

Washington, D*C* November 1965* 110 pages* 

This Is a manual for instructors with a separate section 
of do* s and don't *s prepared for the trainee* (See below) 

Although oriented towards homemakers, It is applicable to other 
nonprofessional categories* There Is an 11-polnt analysis of 
local situations which can be used as an outline of data to 
be gathered for each locality, (p 6 )* There Is an outline of 
types of community organizations and their general contributions* 
(pp 10-13)* Suggestions are offered for facilitating relationships 
between professionals and nonprofessionals, (pp 13-17)* 

Guidelines are included for methods of training and teaching 
adults, (pp 26-30)* An evaluation and check list for trainers 
Is also furnished, (pp 33-35)* Of particular Interest may be 
the outlines of human needs (pp 44-46); the factors Influencing 
learning (p 47); and the factors In giving and receiving help 
(pp 54-55)* Case studies Include role-playing skits for homemakers 
but have relevance for other nonprofessionals* The manual provides 
an outline of the principles of social action and a series of 
steps required to plan. Initiate, secure approval for, and 
organize a group, (pp 97-105)* 



U*S* Department of Agriculture* Handbook for Home Economics Program 
Assistants * GPO* Washington, D*C* November 1965* 31 pages* 

(A reprint of pages 73-95 of Training Home Economics Assistants 
to Work with Low-Income Families * See above) 

A simple manual prepared for program assistants in homemaker 
programs* Includes how to make contact on a home visit, how to get 
families to accept the worker, how to get people's interest, how 
to teach practical matters, how to discuss children with their 
parents* The lists are do's and don't's to be given directly 
to trainees but need some amplification and discussion by an 
Instructor* 
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U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* Closing the 

Gap In Social Work Manpower * Report of the Departmental 

Task Force on Social Work Education and Manpower* GPO. 

Washington, D*C* November 1965* 90 pages* 

This Is a report of the task force created In 1963, which 
projects the needs and potential forces for meeting them In social 
work manpower* It Is a basic resource for this kind of data and 
Includes statistical theories* The focus of the report Is on the 
training of the graduate social worker but there Is some 
discussion of needs for nonprofessional manpower* 

Current Interest In undergraduate education Is expanding, 
as It has been recognized that for many tasks preparation at the 
bachelor 1 s level Is sufficient. This would provide a major 
recruitment resource not now being utilized to any significant 
extent, either as direct job preparation or recruitment for 
graduate education* 

A recent development Is the identification of tasks that can 
be performed by staff with technical competence In one particular 
area* These Include services which can be routlnlzed and services 
supplementing regular social work services* They would not 
necessarily require more than high school training* Education 
for these types of jobs Is only In the preliminary and developmental 
stages, but are given impetus by recent legislation* The stated 
goal Is to train 50,000 social work aides by the end of the 
fiscal 1966, "There Is need to develop In the high schools and 
community colleges organise* basic curricula to prepare students 
for permanent satisfying careers and Immediate employment as 
social welfare technicians, and in ancillary services such as 
homemakers, child-care workers, as custodial staff in detention 
and treatment facilities In the field of correction, as aides to 
the aged, and community action aides," (p, 55) 

The report notes the need for experimental and pilot studies 
to define job classifications, to Identify and establish 
necessary personal qualifications, and to delineate the appropriate 
body of knowledge and skills so that the technical aide can be 
effectively utilized in extending the range and quality of dSclal 
services* 

The Appendix lists all federal legislation affecting social 
work manpower from 1956*1965, There Is an extensive bibliography 
on social work manpower needs* 



U*S* Department of Labor* On Group Work - An Entrained 
Sub«» Professional” Speaks His Mind * Chicago* Illinois* 
1963-1964* mimec* 7 pages* 

A paper for the JOBS program in Chicago Included in an 
MDTA report of 1963-4* written by a college graduate counselor 
on literacy and vocational training* It is an Informal 
description of how to be a group counselor* Contains a section 
on how to run a group discussion* 
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F» YOUTH AND CORRECTIONS 



DeWees, Dan, and Robert Schranlc. The Recruitment and Training of 
Crew Chiefs In the Urban Youth'TTork Coifts . Mobilization For 
Youth. New York City. December 1964. mimeo. 18 pages. 

A paper discussing the basic Issues In the training of crew 
chiefs to supervise disadvantaged youth In pre-vocatlonal training. 
The personal qualities and attitudes desirable In crew chiefs and 
the problems of organizing work training are discussed. 

The crew chiefs and foremen have dally responsibilities of 
supervising a work group of approximately ten 16-20 year old 
disadvantaged youth In pre-vocatlonal, on-the-job training. For 
this job the qualities sought are: 1) technical competence- - 

practical and theoretical knowledge of the crafts; 2) a positive 
view of the trainees 1 potential; 3) patience and firmness; 4) high 
energy; 5) Identification with the trainees- -e.g. ethnic similarity 
Is one factor, but not a sole, or always satisfactory criterion; 

6) maturity- -recommended 28-50 years of age. The crew chief In 
general must regard youth not as failures but as victims of a 
social system. He should view conditions as susceptable to change 
and really understand the self-help concept. Job descriptions are 
given on pages 6-7. 



Grant, J. Douglas. The Offender as Participant, Not Recipient 
in the Correctional Process. Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency. New Careers Development Project. 
Sacramento, California. January 20, 1966. mimeo. 14 pages. 

This project has set out to create a model for developing 
teams of professionals and nonprof essionals for work in die correctional 
field. Professionals work part-time with one graduate student and 
two nonprofessional assistants (parolees). The training program 
covers eight months. Post-release performance of parolees in new 
careers programs Is being studied In comparison to controls. 

The present fourteen assistants are working on six research 
projects on violence, job opportunities for the poor, new careers 
in human services, etc. The organization has also sponsored new 
careers as teacher aides In a summer program. Programs have 
demonstrated the manpower potential of the Inmates and the ex- 
Inmates. 
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Grant, J. Douglas* "Trends In Corrections Leading to a New Careers 

Strategy." In New Careers; Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged 
Youth . Report of a Conference held at the Center for Youth and 
Community Studies. Howard University. Washington, D.C. March 
1965. pages 74-02. 

The author reviews the trends In corrections leading to a new 
careers strategy. He describes roles currently being explored In 
group counseling In prisons, In social therapy and social study 
research, In armed forces use of specially designated noncommissioned 
officers who function as correctional counselors, In self-help 
programs such as AA which can be extended for tutoring and the like, 
in community centers and Halfway Houses, and In a youth development 
center staffed by parolees. 



Grosser, Charles. The Role of the Nonprofessional In the Manpower 

Development Program. U.S. Department of Labor. OMPER. 

Washington, D.C. October 15, 1966. 60 pages. 

A review of nonprofessionals In youth employment programs 
suggesting that nonprof esslonals have important effects on profes- 
sional performance, on clients, and In Involving the community, but 
no Influence on the substance of the manpower training program. 
Projects for the most part see nonprofessionals as useful In solving 
service provision problems but not as vehicles of change or program 
Innovation. The clearest impact Is on the nonprofessional himself. 
Many have used programs to enormous personal advantage. This over- 
view of nonprofessionals In youth employment programs concentrates 
on five training programs. 

The use of nonprofessionals In MDIA youth programs was in large 
part the result of Influence exerted by the federal funding agencies. 
These not only provided funds for the employment of nonprofessionals 
but threatened to set up parallel organizations If the moneys were 
not used for that purpose. Some Indications exist that " should 
federal support be removed, they would stop using nonprof esslonals" 
(page 21). 

The attitudes of various state employment service offices 
illustrate that they perceive a threat Inherent in the use of the 
Indigenous nonprofessional. This forces them to be accountable 
to the client community, rather than to the total community or to 
employers. Employment services complain that such workers are not 
content to stay within the perimeters of their assigned tasks and 
they see job development as "demanding" rather than asking for job 
placements. 
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Some report a rather high turnover among the nonprofessionals* 

In other youth employment programs nonprofessionals report that 
they feel their word means nothing* They note that all the work 
they did in a neighborhood was redone and verified by the downtown 
office* Professionals felt that nonprofessionals were useful in 
preemployment and intake work but unable to operate effectively 
beyond that point* This reflected differences in viewpoint* The 
nonprofessional feels that placement is a most irjportant service , 
while professionals are more interested in programs of counseling, 
training, and education which will make the person more "employable. » 
Professionals also tend to select the most amiable candidates while 
nonprofessionals believe service should be available to all on a 
first come, first served basis* 

The idea of nonprofessionals as agents of social change is 
articulated by community action programs, but not by the agencies 
which are the targets of change. 

A great variety of qualifications were sought in nonprcfesslonals 
by different projects* This suggests that competence is judged 
differently by different projects and that each sees the nonprofes- 
sional as serving a different role* 

The nonprofessionals can identify with clients or with the 
agency* Uhich they choose depends to some extent on how they were 
recruited and selected* The upwardly-mobile person with previous 
white-collar experience is more likely to identify with the agency* 
Those who do field work are more apt to identify with the client* 

Few plans for establishing career lines for nonprofessionals 
are operating* Two patterns of advancement are discernable* First, 
increments in salary are part of the agencies 1 wage rate schedule* 
Second, and more frequent, is the changing of jobs, moving to another 
program at a higher pay rate* As the nonprofessional's white-collar 
skills increase, he also becomes aware of other CAP or 0E0 employ- 
ment opportunities* 

Professionals generally view the indigenous worker positively 
and often somewhat romantically. The idealised view of the non- 
professional's ability to communicate and relate with clients is 
sometimes belied by performance. Also, professionals tend to 
underestimate their own ability to relate, to act spontaneously and 
informally, etc. 



Actual project surveys have indicated that nonprofessionals may 
be highly judgmental and moralistic with respect to clients and 
may also be somewhat fatalistic* This suggests that nonprofessionals 
need to be used more selectively, where congeniality counts and 
not where the professional's objectivity might be mpjre functional* 

It is incorrect to view all nonprofessional activity as either all 
positive or all negative* 
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Professional resistance is greatest when nonprofessionals are 
assigned to direct service responsibilities. This basically 
undermines professional training as a requisite for such service. 

As a result, few administrators made such assignments, preferring 
to keep nonprof essionals in ancillary tasks or in new services in 
the field. Little special training for nrnprofessionals was 
developed especially when funds were not made available. 

Experience suggests that some professional services cen be 
provided by nonprofessionals but this issue has by no means been 
resolved. Nonprofessionals tend to be used to reinforce the old 
double standard of the participation of the poor. The nonprofessional 
tends to work with the most disadvantaged in slum schools, hospital 
wards and the like, and the professional with the highly motivated 
client. In employment services the nonprofessional rarely has 
contact with the client. Such contact is limited to clients with 
special disadvantages. The Job seeker, the one who is already 
motivated is referred to the professional. 

Major defects of programs is the push for success measured in 
gross statistics of numbers of clients served rather than in the 
training and selective use of the nonprofessional. It must be 
realized that the future of the service professions is linked to 
the utilization of the nonprofessionals rather than the provision 
) of service by a small trained professional elite. 



James, Michael R., et al. Retrospective Analysis of the Pilot Study . 

Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency. New Careers 

Development Project. Vacaville, California. June 1965. 

146 pages. 

Analyzes the pilot training sessions conducted from Jan. 7, 

1965 • April 31, 1965 of eight Inmates, three graduate students 
and three consultants. This is the first phase of an 4&ght«month 
training sequence. The report describes the activities and suggests 
areas of success and those needing improvement. The staff leaned 
toward a model of training which emphasizes self-direction through 
self-study. They wished to avoid a too structured program. Of 
special Interest is the section on learning principles. 

The goals are to develop certain definite skills. They are: 

1) group skills; 2) research skills; 3) organizational dynamics; 

4) strategies for planned change; 5) a knowledge of social trends 
and Issues; 6) interview skills; 7) self-awareness; 8) writing; 

9) speaking; and 10) reading. 
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The curriculum Is designed around a fundamental set of learning 
principles. These are: 1) different people learn differently, and 
a combination of teaching methods is needed; 2) learning is most 
rapid and usable when it is a function of purposeful activity 
perceived by the learner; 3) learning is at its best when the 
learner seeks the answers to self -initiated questions; 4) artistic 
and game activities can provide learning situations; 5) self- 
knowledge is not an end but a way of helping the individual learner; 
6) self-study is more effective when it is a part of achievement 
rather than a part of therapy; 7) group sharing of self study is 
a powerful force. 

Working in small teams of two Inmates, one graduate student 
and one professional, they all experienced proposal and report 
writing, team planning, interviewing and group skills. Each team 
worked on a different research project. 

Teamwork and study occupied over 50% of the time. Teams would 
periodically review their progress in general discussions. A 
substantial part of training was organisational role play. The 
teams would then evaluate and score the role players. There is a 
recommendation that role play should vary with the situation assigned. 

Experience shows that the trainees need more formal instruction 
in research concepts and techniques. 



From the four months' experience, the learning principles were 
evaluated: 1) At least 3 different methods of learning were 

provided- -learning by doing, team and group discussion around 
structured subjects, and traditional class and library work. Most 
trainees seemed to prefer learning by doing. They appeared to 
struggle with traditional methods. The pilot program did not 
attempt to determine who learned best by what method. Thus the 
inferences are all subjective; 2) The notion that learners are more 
receptive to learning if they see its relevance to a purposeful 
activity seems to be true. For example, most did not attend writing 
seminars until the team project needed more writing. Then they 
eagerly sought help from writing consultants. Also, those who 
seemed to develop the most were those who had concrete community 
placement prospects in view; 3) The function of self -initiated 
questions is not determined. This needs a very permissive a tmo sphere. 
Some participants did not ask questions because of a fear of not 
appearing intelligent; 4} Artlatlc and game activities were tested 
only with respect to role playing. Role playing was usually effective 
but must be seen and understood as a learning tool. Tape recorded 
materials can be useful. Tape recordings of the role playing 
sessions can be analyzed by experts who make constructive criticisms. 
The trainees themselves can evaluate and develop considerable inter- 
viewing skills by playing back such tape recordings; 5) on the 
question of self-knowledge, they used self evaluation tests and 
group ratings and total group evaluation. A sensitivity session in 
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which the groups £reely expressed their feelings about each other 
was also developed* This leads to a more objective self -view 
and a knowledge of how one is perceived by others* Group ratings 
can be a spur to achievement; 6) Using self- study, they compared 
expectations for themselves and the group with performance* 

On balance, one of the better features was that trainees 
shared with other staff, the responsibilities for deciding how 
the training should be designed* They also played a part in 
deciding on the team projects* Some were unable to handle this; 
this may need strong professional leadership* A number of trainees 
discovered that they had capabilities which were unknown before 
and gained confidence and assumed greater responsibility* 

They gained in group skills and their ability to control 
personal anxieties and to postpone conflicts for the sake of 
completing the work* They became more aware of other* s needs and 
learning styles and developed Increased tolerance for living 
with uncertain tint They developed a sense of allegiance a 

feeling that they can play a vital role in the growing nonprofes- 
sional movement* 



Lesh, Seymour* The Konprofesslonal Worker in Youth Employment Programs* 
New York University* Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth* 

New York City. February 1966* 16 pages* 

This paper summarizes the experiences of the National 
Committee on Employment of Youth's demonstration program of 1964-5, 
delineating the role of nonprofessionals In youth employment programs* 

It notes the need for training in a flexible and at the same time 
demanding atmosphere* Also, that theory and short conceptlonal 
materials be Interwoven and related to practical experiences* The 
nonprofessional needs one supervisor on the job to whom he is 
responsible and initially, considerable time should be allowed 
for supervision* The important quality for the nonprofessionals is 
the ability to Innovate, since they are working usually in un- 
structured or unsystematized fields and often without appropriate 
materials* Recruitment must include both public and private 
agencies, and Informal nonprofessional contacts* 

In selection, the recommendation is that staff look for those 
who identify with or want to be a part of society, who have a 
benevolent attitude toward ycuth, a liking for people, and potential 
leadership* Some social maturity is needed but great Intellect 
is not required* Education may help, but should not be a major 
selection criterion* Tests may be useful as diagnostic aids 
but are not too useful in selection* Careful personal interviewing 
is the best selection technique* 

The report outlines a contlnumn for upgrading from entry as non- 
professionals to full professional status* Proper use of the non- 
professional does not downgrade services* The nonprofessional not only 
relieves the professional of routine tasks but adds new dimensions 
of service* 
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Mi sner, Gordon E., The Development of "New Careerist" Positions in 

the Richmond Police Department * Contra Costa Council of 

Community Services. Walnut Creek, California. January 1966. 

70 pages. 

An analysis of the organizational, administrative, and personnel 
factors in the implementation of a new careers program in the 
Richmond Police Department. Five police community relations aides 
were employed. The positive factors were the commitumt of the 
police department to the program and the close control they provided. 

The problems encountered were those of confidentiality, the matter 
of justifying the time spent in supervising aides, the resistance, 
especially of lower ranking personnel, and the tendency to perceive 
the program solely in terms of public relations. Such problems 
indicate that program objectives must become increasingly well 
defined. Detailed job descriptions of the aides are provided. 

Defining the job took two months. Initially the police 
emphasis was on what aides could not do. For example, they would 
not have the power to make an arrest. The job, as defined, included: 

1) work related to juvenile offenders--making home visits to discuss 
and interpret police programs, crime prevention, laws, etc.; 

2) experimenting with methods to relate to youth and parents at 
group meetings where discussions of delinquent behavior and dangerous 
neighborhood conditions took place; 3) maintaining appropriate 
records; 4) gathering data through informal channels; 5) accompanying 
investigating officers as a nonparticipating observer; 6) making 
home visits after an investigation to discuss the arrest and the 
family interests and needs; 7) seeking ways of making contact with 
youths not involved in delinquent behavior. 

Training for aides v^alt with the adjustment to work and the 
fact of having been publicly Identified as a "poverty" and "experimental" 
group. Aides also needed improved language skills with particular 
attention on report reading and writing, public speaking, observing 
and conducting meetings, leading discussion groups, making family 
visits, making household enumerations, etc. They also needed some 
work on the functions of government and service agencies. 

More specific areas of training were the role of the police 
and of crime prevention, juvenile law and procedures, police report 
writing, human relations and law enforcement, and crime causation. 

Following a six-weeks orientation period by the project, the 
trainees were assigned to the police department and participated in 
a regular police recruit training school for a total of 59 hours 
(compared with 104 hours for regular police officers*) following 
this formal training, they were assigned to juvenile bureaus as 
aides. The training then consisted of on-the-job sessions, and 
weekly staff meetings held by the project. 
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Semlnars were to be conducted by the Univeristy of California* 

For the most part, aides have been assigned to relatively 
minor cases such as petty theft* Their first task was to enlist the 
interest of the community in a police-youth discussion and in this 
they were relatively successful* 

Requirements for the job are a high school diploma and/or 
paid or voluntary experience in community organizations* They 
must be considered capable of being trained for the work, have a 
knowledge of the community, an ability to relate to youth, and an 
ability to write records and reports and talk to residents 
individually or in groups* The minimum age is 21* 



New Careers. Development Projeet* The Institute for the Study of 

Crime and Delinquency* Nonprofessional Functions Survey ; 

A Report Prepared on the Use of T onpro£ess l< ^nal Parole Aides * 

Sacramento, California* December 28, 1965* mimeo* 31 pages* 

A report of a survey conducted at a state prison to collect 
information on nonprofessional jobs, and to give nonprofessionals 
an opportunity for on-the-job training in research* The report 
attempts to identify the forces contributing to recidivism, the 
advantages of using nonprofessionals from communities with high 
delinquency rates to combat recidivism, the duties which could be 
performed by nonprofessionals, the changes in the community, and 
identifying training needs for implementing nonprofessional 
programs Inside parole agencies* 

Inmates themselves cited crime and delinquency in the community 
as the major contributing factor to recidivism* They also noted 
the connections between unemployment, the lack of recreation 
facilities, the lack of adequate housing, etc* 

The major aim in using nonprofessionals, including ex-offenders , 
was to provide liaison between the parolee, the community and the 
authority figures* Duties for a nonprofessional might Include 
services connected with education, employment coordination of 
community needs, housing, neighborhood relations, recreation, 
counseling, etc* 

One possible innovation in the community is the establishment 
of an organization similar to Alcoholics Anonymous, an agency 
operated for and staffed by parolees* Nonprofessionals can provide 
a wide range of services in such organizations* 
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A job description envisions a four-level design, requiring 
only an eighth grade education at entry up to two-years of college 
as an assistant parole agent* The description Indicates how the 
levels could function as an ungraded sequence. Training needs 
are briefly outlined for all levels, mostly geared to on-the-job 
training. 

The recommendation Is made that nonprofessionals from high 
delinquency areas should work with parolees to inprove the community, 
to prevent delinquency, and to establish a self-help, self-study 
program. 



New Careers Development Project. The Offender as a Correctional 
Manpower Resource . National Institute of Mental Health and the 
Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency. Vacaville, 
California, n.d. 225 pages. 

A collection of essays on the use of offenders as aides In 
correctional Institutions. Included among the Items are J. Douglas 
Grant's report on using the offender or ex-offender in research 
tasks, reporting by ex-offenders on research projects, nonprofessionals 
as parole aides la the treatment of alcoholism, etc. Job descrip- 
tions are Included. There is an outline of a training program used 
with unskilled offenders to equip them to function as aides to 
professionals working with social problems, and a discussion of 
learning principles and a scheme for applying quality control to 
training (pp 175 ff). 



New York Sta»:e Division for Youth, and \ ishiva University. Youth 

Worker Training Program . New York City. n.d. mimeo. 93 pages. 

Describes a summer training program sponsored by the New York 
State Division for Youth and the graduate school of Ye shiv a University, 
designed to train a variety of young persons for youth work. It 
furnishes an outline of an eight week training program (pp 21-25), 
and examples of discussions at key meetings (p 26). The curriculum 
plan, and topics in an outline form are included. 

Their experience Indicates that work- study programs may be a 
means of increasing the ranks of social work personnel and broadening 
vocational opportunities for socially disadvantaged youth. It 
cautions that It Is hard to translate the experience of a small 
demonstration to the needs of mass programs; the question of job 
availability becomes crucial. It is also difficult for demonstration 
projects to provide jobs when they terminate. 
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The 1963 progt am Included 20 college students who participated 
in a work- training program. The program consisted of four mornings 
of group discussions and one morning of field trips. Afternoons 
were devoted to supervised field work. There also were evening 
discussion groups. The primary purpose of the program was to 
recruit these students into the social work field* but it did not 
succeed. Although the trainees performed well, they came to regard 
the social service agency as offering little beyond custodial care, 
and most were already strongly comoitted to other fields. There 
was little provision for establishing individual goals or exploring 
opportunities in social work. The didactic material was problaby too 
abstract and might have appeared irrelevant to the field work. 

Field trips were effective but lacked adequate preparation for 
developing meaning for the program. 

Based on these failures the 1964 program was revised. Socially 
disadvantaged minority youth* not necessarily college students, 
were recruited. The program aimed at preparing them for immediate 
employment in professional or gubprofesslonal jobs. The trainees 
included graduates of residential treatment centers of the New York 
State Division For Youth (Rehabilitated ex-offenders)* and low- 
income high school graduates of disadvantaged backgrounds. The 
curriculum was similar to that used with the first group, but added 
vocational counseling. The training content included orientation* 
field trips* talks with area representatives* and recreational 
activities to promote group interaction. Topics of seminar sessions 
included: the needs of the area* how to observe and describe 

behavior* the meaning of human development and behavior, group 
control, leadership and influence, interviewing techniques, and 
the urban community and its problems. 

tfany trainees were placed in youth programs. However, difficulties 
were encountered in placing trainees with voluntary agencies. They 
ware not prepared to redefine tasks and develop new jobs in order 
to provide paid subprofessional employment. All they could offer 
were menial jobs. 

There was some attempt to do evaluation of the training to 
determine which characteristics made for greater success. The 
program used the Kuder Preference Teat, the Minnesota Multi-Phase 
Personality Inventory, and open-end questionnaires* opinions of 
trainees themselves* and evaluation by supervisors. Evaluation 
forms and samples are included. The tasks performed by the high 
school group, the college group and the ex-offender group are 
furnished (pp 36-57). The trainees preferred discussion to 
lectures. They distinctly preferred topics on human behavior to 
more abstract sociological questions. The failure to detect 
any dlsceraable personality or WMfttional patterns among successful 
trainees suggests that a wide range of persons may be able to 
serve competently as youth workers, and that programs must foster 
their development. 
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Non-Professional Workers . Paper presented at the Council on 
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Bordep, David A* "The War on Wasted Talent- " Paper presented at 
Conference on Training the Non-Professional. Sponsored by 
Scientific Resources Incorporated* Washington, D«C* 

March 15-16, 1967* 14 pages* 



v Denham, William H*»et al* The Neighborhood Worker: A New Resource 
for Comnunity Change* Center for Youth and Comnunity Studies* 
Howard University* Washington, 0*C* March 1966* 62 pages* 



v Ewalt, Jack* "The Use of the Non-Professional in Mental Health*" 
in New Careers; Ways Out of Poverty for Disadvantaged Youth * 
Report of a Conference sponsored by the Center for Youth and 
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Delinquency and Youth Development* Howard University* 
Washington, D*C* April 27-29, 1964* pages 38-43* 



Felsenfeld, Ibomi S* Training Program for Neighborhood Workers * 
Training Report Number 14* United Planning Organization* 
Washington, D*C* January 1966* Center for Youth and Community 
Studies* Howard University* Washington, D*C* 85 pages* 



Gans, Herbert J* The Urban Villagers - Group and Class in the Life 
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Goldberg, Gertrude S* "Job and Career Development for the Poor***The 
Human Services*" 1RCD Bulletin * Volume 11, Number 4* September 
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Association of Secondary School Principals * Volume 51, Number 
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0*E*0* Training Program at Mendocino State Hospital*" Paper 
presented at Conference on Training the Non-Professional* 
Sponsored by Scientific Resources Incorporated* Washington, D*C* 
March 15-16, 1967* 24 pages* 
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Howard University* Center for Youth and Consminity Studies* Day 

Care Aide Training Curriculum* Washington, D*C* 1966* 14 pages* 



Howard University* Center for Youth and Cocriunity Studies* Health 
Aide Training Curriculum* Washington, D*C* 1966* 14 pages* 



Jacobson, Raymond* "The Role of Civil Service in the Development 
of New Careers* " in New Careers: Ways Out of Poverty for 
Disadvantaged Youth * Report of a Conference sponsored by the 
Center for Youth and Community Studies, and the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development* 
Howard University* Washington, D*C* April 27-29, 1964* 
pages 143-149* 



Kahn, Alfred J. , et al* Neighborhood Information Centers: A Study 
and Some Proposals* Columbia University School of Social Work* 
New York City* 1966* 150 pages* 



Katzoff , Paul* "Training Community Workers in the Small Group 

Setting*" Paper presented at Conference on Training the Non- 
Professional* Sponsored by Scientific Resources Incorporated* 
Washington, D*C* March 15-16, 1967* 12 pages* 



Klein, William, et al* Leadership in the Training of Human Service 
Aides: First Report on the Counseling Intern Program * Center 
for Youth and Community Studies* Howard University* Washington, 
D*C* n*d* 62 pages and appendices* 



Klein, William, et al* Training Nonprofessional Workers for Htjman 
Services * Center for Youth and Community Studies* Howard 
University* Washington, D*C* May 1966* 56 pages* 
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On- the "Job Training Program for Semi-Professional Personnel in 
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